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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It is no slight honour to introduce to the 
Briti^ public a new and complete edition of 
the works of that admirable writer, that profound 
critic, that high-toned moralist, that great and 
good man, Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

If, by merit alone, an author ever commanded 
success and ensured a durabihty of fame, Dr. 
Johnson is that author. Nearly forty years 
have elapsed since his death, and his writings 
yet hve and flourish in all the freshness of yes- 
terday; exciting, hew admiration, calling forth 
new praise, and, amidst hosts of competitors, 
maintaining the first rank ii^ public favour. 
Much has repeatedly been said of the beautiful 
diction displayed by the wits of Queen Anne's 
reign, a period misnomered the Augustan age of 
Britain. It is true that the style then introduced 
was easy, clear, and smooth ; but it was at the 
same time loose, tame, flat, and netvele^^ % ^xsd^ 
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by the reader of pure taste, more of simple 
nature, more of sterling English vigour, will be 
discovered in the comparatively rough and un- 
formed sentences of Drydek, than in the flow- 
ing periods of his successors. Of Johnson it 
may be truly daid, that he imited more than the 
vigour of Drtd^n with more than the polish of 
Addibon, superadding a correctness and a rich- 
ness, a hartnony and an eloquence, a grandeur 
and a sublimity i^tirely his own, and constitut- 
ing a model for present and for fiitiure times. 

It was a remark of Dr. Johnson's, that he 
who would make himsdf master of the English 
language must devote his dap and his nights to 
the study of Addison. This remark was just 
whed it was penned; but, ever ance, it has 
applied with &r greater pn^ety to the writings 
<^ JoHiraoN himself i &r it. was Johnson who 
first reduce the English language to a systematic 
form, and proved, by examine, the copiousness 
the variftty, the extent of its power. His 
*; Rambbrr bis /< Lives of the Poets,'' his 
'' Pt€&t» to Shiftkeqp^are," his <' F^ace" to 
that cdoisal oaokmalBiit of his fame» the ^ Eng- 
lish Dictioiuiiyi'' sustain this assertion^ 



ADVKRTISKMENT. V 

Nor is Johnson's matter less intrinsically 
valuable than his manner is pre-eminently attrac- 
tive and commanding. The accuracy of his 
perceptions, the soundness of his criticism, the 
purity of his morals, are above praise. The 
jewels are worthy of their setting. 

In presenting, therefore, this complete and 
long-called-for portable edition of Dr. John- 
son's Works — an edition in which the utmost 
care has been taken to ensure correctness of 
text, and neatness of tjrpographical execution — 
an essential benefit is conferred upon society. 



December, IS24>. 
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dV THE 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 



When the works of a great writer, who has 
bequeathed to posterity a lasting legacy, are pre- 
sented to the world, it Is .naturally expected, that 
some account of his Hfe should accompany the 
edition. The reader wishes to know as much as 
possible of the author. The circumstances that 
attended him, the features of his private charac-^ 
ter, his conversation, and the means by which 
he rose to eminence, become the favourite ob- 
jects of inquiry. Curiosity is excited ; and the 
admirer of his works is eager to know his private 
opinions, his course of study, the particularities 
of his conduct, and, above all, whether he pur- 
sued the wisdom which he recommends, and 
practised the virtue which liis writings inspire. 
A principle of gratitude is awakened in every 
generous mind. For the entertainment and uv- 
struction which genius and diligence \\«^e \iitQ- 
videdfor the world, men of refined and ^.en's^^ 

VOL. I. B 



2 AN KSSAY ON THE LIFE AND 

tempers are ready to pay their tribute of praise, 
and even to form a posthumous friendship with 
the author. " 

In reviewing the life of such 'a writer, there is, 
besides, a rule of justice to which the public 
have an undoubted claim^ Fond admiration 
and partial friendship should not be suffered to 
represent Jiiis virtue^ with .exaggeration ; noi 
should malignity be allowed, under a specious 
disguise, to magnify mere defects, the usual fail- 
ings of human nature, into vice or gross defor- 
mity. The lights aud shades of the charattei 
should be given ; and, if this be done with a strict 
regard to truth, a just estimate of Dr. Johnson 
will afibi*d a lesson, j)erhaps as valuable as the 
moral doctrine that speaks with energy in ever^ 
page of his worics. 

The present writer enjoyed the conversation 
and friendship of that excellent man more than 
thirty years. He thought it an honour to be so 
connected, and to this hour he reflects on his 
loss with regret : but regret, he knows, has 8e< 
cret bribes, by which the judgment may be in- 
fluenced, and paitial affection may be carried 
beyond the bounds of truth. In the present case, 
however, nothing needs to be disguised, and ex- 
aggerated praise is unnecessary. It is an obser- 
vation of the younger Pliny, in his EjHstle to his 
friend Tacitus, that history ought never to mag- 
nify matters of fact, because worthy actionij 
require nothing but the truth. Nam nee historio 
debet e^di verUatemy et honestejactis Veritas ^' 
Jicit. This rule the present biographer promises 
shall guide his pen throughout the following 
narrative. 
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' It in9y.be said, the death of Dr. Johnson kept 
the public mind in ^itatidn beyond all former 
example. No literary character ever excited so 
much attention ; and, when the pres^ has teemed 
with anecdotes, apophthegms, essays^ and pub- 
lications of every kind, wlmt occasion now for a 
new tract on the same threadbare subject ? The 
plain truth shall be the answer. The proprietors 
of Johnson s Works thought the life, which they 
prefixed to their former edition, too unwieldy 
for republication. The prodigious variety of 
foreign matter, introduced into that performance, 
seemed to overload the memory of Dr. Johnson, 
and in the account of his own life to leave him 
hardly visible. They wished to have a more con- 
cise, and, for that reason, perhaps a more satis- 
factory account, such as may exhibit a just pic- 
ture of the man, and keep him the principal 
jf^ire in the foreground of his own picture. To 
comply with that request is the design of this 
essay, which the writer undertakes with a trem- 
bling hand. He has no discoveries, no secret 
anecdotes, no occasional controversy, no sudden 
flashes of wit and humour, no private conversa- 
tion, and no new facts, to embellish his work. 
Every thing has been gleaned. Dr. Johnson 
said of himself, " I am not uncandid^ nor severe : 
" I sometimes say more than I mean, in jest, 
" and people are apt to think me serious."* 
The exercise of that privilege, which is enjoyed 
by every man in society, has not been allowed 
to him. His fame has given importance even to 
trifles ; and the zeal of his friends has brought 

• Boswell's Jjfe of Johnson, vol, U. p. \fSi:,^ A:tc. t^^W, 

B 2 



4 AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE aND 

every thing to light, What should be related, 
and what should not,' has beoi- published without 
distinction. Dicenda tacenda locidi I Every 
thing that fell from him has been caught with 
eagerness "by his admirers, who, as he says in 
one of his letters, have acted with the diligence 
of spies upon his conduct. To some of them 
the following lines, in Mallet's Poem, on verbal 
criticism, are not inapplicable : 

" Sucb tbat grave bird in Nor^ern aeas is found, 
** Whose name a Dutchman only- knows to sound ; 
'** Where'er the king of fish moves on before, 
** This bumble friend attends from shore to shore ; 
•* With eye still earnest, and with bill inclin'd, 
** He picks up what his patron drops behind, 
*< With those choice cates his palate to regale, 
" And is the careful Tibbald of a Whalk." 

After so many essays and volumes of Johnsonian 
nay what remains for the present writer ? Per- 
haps, what has not been attempted ; a short, yef 
full, a faithful, yet temperate, history of Dr4 
Johnson. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON was born at Litch- 
field, September 7, 1709, O. S.* His father, 
Michael Johnson, was a bookseller in that city ; 
a man of large athletic make, and violent pas- 
sions ; wrong-headed, positive, and at times 
afflicted with a degree of melancholy, little short 
of madness. His mother was sister to Dr. Ford, 

* This appears in a note to Jehneon's Diary, prefixed to 
tlie first of bis prayers. After the alteration of the style, 
he kept his birth-da;^ on the 18th of September, and it is 
accordingly marked Scptembe- 7 . 
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a practising physician, and fatha- of Cornelius 
Ford, generally known by the name of Parson 
FoRDy the same who is represented near the 
pitcch-bowJ in Hogarth's Midnight Modem Con- 
versation. In the Life of Fenton, Johnson says, 
that <' his abilities, instead of furnishing convi- 
*< vial merriment to the voluptuous and disso- 
<< lute, might have enabled him to excel among 
*< the virtuous and the wise." Being chaplain to 
the Earl of Chesterfield, he wished to attend 
that nobleman on his embassy to the Hague. 
Colley Gibber has recorded the anecdote. ** You 
" should go" said the witty peer, " if to your 
" many vices you would add one more." "Pray, 
" my Lord, what is that?" "Hjrpocrisy, my 
** dear Doctor." Johnson had a younger bro- 
ther named Nathaniel, who died at the age of 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight. Michael John- 
son, the father, was chosen in the year 1718, 
under baDiff of Litchfield; and in the year 1725 
he served the office of the senior bailiff. He 
had a brother of the name of Andrew, who« for 
some years, kept the ring at Smithfield^ appro- 
priajted to wrestlers and boxers. Our author 
used to say, that he was never thrown or con- 
quered. Michael, the father, died December 
1731, at the age of seventy-six ; his mother at 
eighty-nine, of a gradual decay, in the year 
1759. Of the family nothing more can be re- 
lated worthy of notice. Johnson did not delight 
in talking of his relations. <' There is little 
" pleasure," he said to Mrs. Piozzi, " in relat- 
*« ing the anecdotes of beggary." 

Johnson derived firom his parents, or from an 
unwholesome nanc^ the distempet caJ\^\ ^\^ 
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king's evil. The Jacobites at that time believed! 
in the efficacy of the royal touch ; and accord-' 
ingly Mrs. Johnson presented her son, when two 
years old, befdre Queen Anne, who, for the first 
time, performed that office, and communicated 
to her young patient all the healing virtue in her 
power. He was afterwards cut for that scrophu- 
lous humour, and the under part of his face was 
seamed wad disfigured by the operation. It is 
supposed that this disease deprived him of the 
sight of his left eye, and also impaired his hear- 
ing. At eight years old he was placed under 
Mr. Hawkins, at the Free-<schooI in Litchfield, 
where he was not remarkable for diligence or 
regular application. Whatever he read, his tena- 
cious memory made his own. In the fields with 
his school-fellows, he talked more to himself than 
with his companions. In 1725, when he was 
about sixteen years old, he went on a visit to his 
cousin Cornelius Ford, who detained him for 
some months^ and in the mean time assisted him 
in the classics. The general direction for his 
studies, which he then received, he related 
to Mrs. Piozzi. " Obtain," jsays Ford, " some 
" general principles of every science : he who 
*< can talk only on one subject, or act only in 
<< one department, is seldom wanted, and per- 
'* haps, never wished for; while the man of ge- 
" neral knowledge can often benefit, and always 
" please." This advice Johnson seems to have 
pursued with a good inclination. His readii^ 
was always desultory, seldom resting on any 
particular author, but rambling firom one book 
to another, and, by hasty snatches, hoarding up 
M vAPif^tv of knowledfire. It mav be nroner in 
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this place to mention another general rule laid 
down by Ford for Johnson's future conduct: 
** You will make your way the more easily in 
^< the world, as you are contented to dispute no 
'' man's claim to conversation excellence : they 
" will, therefore, more willingly allow your pre- 
" tensions as a writer." « But," says Mrs. 
Piozzi, ^' the^features of peculiarity, which mark 
'< a character to all succeeding generations, are 
** slow in coming to their growth." That inge- 
, nious lady adds, with her usual vivacity, << Can 
*^ one, on such an occasion, forbear recollecting 
'' the predictions of Boileau's father, who said, 
*^ stroking the head of the young satirist, < this 
<< little man has too much wit, but he will never 
" speak ill of any one ?* " 

On Johnson's return from Cornelius Ford, Mr. 
Hunter, then master of the Free-school at Litch- 
field, refused to receive him again on that foun- 
dation. At this diistance of time, what his rea- 
sons were, it is vain to inquire ; but to refuse, as- 
sistance to a lad of promising genius must be 
pronounced harsh and illiberal. It did not, how- 
ever, stop the progress of the young student's 
education. He was placed at another school, at 
Stourbridge in Worcestershire, under the care of 
Mr. Wentworth. Having gone through the ru- 
diments of classic literature, he returned to his 
father's house, and was probably intended for 
the trade of a bookseller. He has been heard 
to say that he could bind a book. At the end 
of two years, being then about nineteen, he went 
to assist the studies of a young gentleman of the 
name of Corbett, to the University of Oxford ; 
and on the 3Jst of October, 1728, ^olYv Yfexe ex^- 
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tered of Pembroke College ; Corbett, as a gen- 
tleman-commoner, and Johnson as a commoner. 
The college tutor, Mr. Jordan, was a man of no 
genius ; and Johnson, it seems, shewed an earl^ 
contempt of mean abilities, in one or two in- 
stances behaving with insolence to that gentle- 
man. Of his general conduct at the university 
there are no particulars that merit attention, ex- 
cept the translation of Pope's Messiah, which 
was a college exercise imposed upon him as a 
task, by Mr. Jordan. Corbett left the university 
in about two years, and Johnson's salary ceased. 
He was, by consequence, straitened in his cir- 
cumstances: but he still remained at college. 
Mr. Jordan the tutor, went off to a living ; and 
was succeeded by Dr. Adams, who afterward; 
became head of the college, and was esteemei 
through life for his learning, his talents, and lii 
amiable character. Johnson grew more reguh 
in his attendance. Ethics, theology, and class 
literature, were his favourite studies. He disc 
vered, notwithstanding, early symptoms of tl 
wandering disposition of mind, which adhered 
him to the end of his life. His reading was 
fits and starts, undirected to any particular 
ence. General philology, agreeably to his c 
sin Ford's advice, was the object of his ambif 
He received, at that time, an early impref 
of piety, and a taste for the best authors, 
cient and modem. It may, notwithstandin 
questioned whether, except his Bible, he 
read a book entirely through. Late in 1 
any man praised a book in his presence, I 
sure to ask, <' Did you read it through 
the answer was in the affirmative, he d 
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leem willing to believe it. He contiDued at the 
university till the want of pecuniary supplies 
obliged him to quit the place. He obtained, 
hovirever, the assistance of a friend, and return- 
ing in a short time, was able to comple a resi- 
dence of three years. The history of his ex- 
ploits, at Oxford, he used to say, was best 
known to Dr. Taylor and Dr. Adams. Won- 
ders are told of his memory, and, indeed, all 
who knew him late in life, can witness that he re- 
tained that &culty in the greatest vigour. 

From the university Johnson returned to Litch- 
field. His father died soon after, December 
1731; and the whole receipt out of his effects^ 
as appeared by a memorandum in the son's hand- 
writing, dated Idth June, 1732, was no more 
than twenty pounds.^ In this exigence, deter- 
mined that poverty should neither depress his 
spirit nor warp his integrity, he became under- 
master of a Grammar-school at Market- Bos« 
worth in Leicestershire. That resource, how- 
ever, did not last long. Disgusted by the pride 
of Sir Wolstan Dixie, the patron of that little 
seminary, he lef\ the place in discontent, and 
ever after spoke of it with abhorrence. In 1733 
he went on a visit •to Mr. Hector, who had been 
bis school-fellow, and was then a surgeon at Bir- 

.* The entry of this is remarkable, for his early resolu- 
tion to preso've through life a fair and upright character. 
" 1732, Jutiii 15. Undecim aurcos deposui, qua die, 
'* quidquid ante matris funus (quod scrum sit precor) 
'* de patemis bonis sperare licet, viginti scilicet libras, 
« accepi. Usque adeo mihi nica fortuna fingenda est 
** interea, et nc paupertate vires animi languescant, tm 
« in flagitia egestas adigat, cavendum,** 
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mingham, lodging at the house of Warren, 
bookseller. At that place Johnson translated 
voyage to Abyssinia, written by Jerome Lot 
a Portuguese missionary. This was the fii 

I literary work from the pen of Dr. Johnson. I 

friend Hector was occasionally his amanuena 

L The work was, probably, undertaken at the c 

sire of Warren, the bookseller, and was print 
at Birmingham ; but it appears in the Litera 
Magazine, or History of the Works a£ t 

i Learned, for March 1735, that it was publish 

^, by Bettesworth and Hitch, Paternoster-row. 

' contains a narrative of the endeavours of a coi 

pany of missionaries to convert the people 

, Abyssinia to the Church of Rome. In the pi 

face to this work Johnson observes, << that t 
** Portuguese traveller, contrary to th6 genei 
** view of his countrymen, has amused his read< 

i ^< with no romantic absurdities, or incredil 

** fictions. He appears, by his modest and v 
** affected narration, to have described thhi 
** as he saw them ; to have copied nature frc 
** the life; and to have consulted his sen8< 
^ not his imagination. He meets with no ba 
" lisks, that destroy with their eyes ; his croc 
'' diles devour their prey, without tears ; and 1 
<< cataracts fsJl from the rock, without deafeni 
*^ the neighbouring inhabitants. The read 
<< will here find no regions cursed with irretn 
<< diable barrenness, or blessed with spontaneo 
<< fecundity ; no perpetual gloom, or unceasi: 
<' sunshine : nor are the nations, here describe 
either void of all sense of humanity, or cc 
summate in all private and social virtues : he 
are no Hottentots without religion, polity. 
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** articulate language ; no Chinese perfectly po- 
** lite, and completely sldlled in all sciences : he 
" will discover, what will always be discovered 
^ by a diligent and impartial inquirer, that, 
^' wherever human nature is to be found, there 
" is a mixture of vice and virtue, a contest of 
" passion and reason ; and that the Creator doth 
" not appear partial in his distributions, but has 
** balanced, in most countries, their particular 

" inconvenioices by particular favours." 

We have here an early specimen of Johnson's 
manner ; the vein of thinking and the frame of 
die sentences are manifestly his : we see the in- 
fimt Horcules. The translation of Lobo's Narra- 
tive has been reprinted lately in a separate vo- 
lume, with some othfer tracts of Dr. Johnson's, 
and therefore forms no part of this edition ; but 
a compendious account of so interesting a work 
as Father Lobo's discovery of the head of the 
Nile wiU not, it is imagined, be unacceptable to 
the reader. 

Father Lobo, the Portuguese Missionary, em- 
barked, in 1622, in the same fleet with the Count 
Vidigueiray who was appointed, by the king of 
Portugal, Viceroy of the Indies. They arrived 
at Goa ; and^ in January 1624, Father Lobo set 
out on ' the mission to Abyssinia. Two of the 
Jesuits, sent on the same commission, were mur- 
dered in their attempt to penetrate into that em- 
pire. Lobo had better success ; he surmounted 
all difficulties, and made his way into the heart 
of the country. Then follows a description of 
Abyssinia, formerly the lai^est empire of which 
we have an account in history. It extended 
from the Red Sea to the kingdom of Cot\^o^«xA 
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from "Egypt to the Indian Sea, containing 
less than forty proviivces. At the time of Lol 
mission, it was not much lai^er than Spain, c 
sisUng then but of five kingdoms, of which i 
was entirely subject to the Emperor, and { 
paid him a tribute, as an acknowledgment. *] 
provinces were inhabited by Moors, Pags 
Jews, and Christians. The last was, in Lot 
time^ the established and reigning religion. *] 
diversity of people and religion is the reason y 
the kingdom was under different forms of 
verament, with laws and customs extremely 
rious. Some of tbe people neither sowed tl 
lands, nor improved them by any kind of culti 
living upon milk and flesh, and, like the An 
encamping without any settled habitation, 
some places they practised no rites of worsl 
though they believed that, in the regions ab( 
there dwells a Being that governs the wo 
Hiis Deity they call in their language Otd. 
Christianity professed by the people in be 
parts, is so corrupted with superstitious err 
and heresies, and so mingled with ceremoi 
borrowed from the Jews, that little, besides 
name of Christianity, is to be found among th 
The Abyssins cannot properly be said to h 
either cities or houses ; they live in tents or cotta 
made of straw or clay, very rarely building y 
stone. Their villages or towns consist of tl: 
huts ; yet even of such villages they have 
few ; because the grandees, the viceroys, i 
the emperor himself, are always in camp, t 
they may be prepared, upon the most sud 
alarm, to meet every emergence, in a coui 
whjch IS engaged etery year either in fore 
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wars or intestine commotions. Ethiopia pro* 
duces very near the same kinds of provision as 
Portugal, though, by the extreme laziness of the 
inhabitants, in a much less quantity.' What the 
ancients imagined of the torrid zone being a part 
of the world uninhabitable, is so far from being 
true, that the climate is very temperate. The 
blades have better features than in other coun- 
tries, and are not without wit and ingenuity. 
Their apprehension is quick, and their judgment 
sound. There are in the climate two harvests 
in the year : one in winter, which lasts through 
the months of July, August and September ; the 
other in the Spring. They have, in the greatest 
plenty, raisins, peaches, pomegranates, sugar- 
canes, and some j6gs. Most of these are ripe 
about Lent, which the Abyssins keep with great 
strictness* The animals of the country are the 
lion, the elephant, the rhinoceros, the unicorn, 
horses, mules, oxen, and cows without number. 
They have a very particular custom, which 
obliges every man, that has a thousand cows, to 
save every year one day's milk of all his herd, 
and make a bath with it for his relations. This 
they do so many days in each year, as they have 
thousands of cattle ; so that, to express h6w rich 
a man is, they tell you, he bathes so many times, 
" Of the river Nile, which has furnished so 
much controversy, we have a full and clear 
description. It is called by the natives, 
Abavi, the Father of Water. It rises in 
Sacala, a province of the kingdom of Goiama, 
the most fertile and agreeable part of the Abys- 
sinian dominions. On the Eastern side of the 
country, on the declivity of a raounlaviv, ^\vQ?i^ 

VOL. J. c 
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descent is so easy, that it seems a beautiful' 
plain, is that source of the Nile, which has been^ 
sought after at so much expense and laboui'. 
This spring, or rather these two springs, are two 
holes, each about two feet diameter, a stone's, 
cast distant from each other. One of them is< 
about five feet and a half in depth. Lobo wan 
not able to sink his plummet lower, perhaps, be- 
cause it was stopped by roots, the whole place 
being full of trees. A line of ten feet did not 
reach the bottom of the other. These spring 
are supposed by the Abyssins to be the vents of 
a great subterraneous lake. At a small distance 
to the South, is a village called Guixy through 
which you ascend to the top of the mountain, 
where there is a little hill, which the idolatrous 
A^^aci hold in great veneration. Their priest 
calls them togetlier to this place once a year : 
and every one sacrifices a cow, or more, accord* 
ing to the different degrees of wealth and devo- 
tion. Hence we have sufficient proof, that these 
nations always paid adoration to the Deity of 
this famoud river. 

" As to the course of the Nile, its waters, after 
their first rise, run towards the East, about die 
length of a musket-shot : then, turning north- 
ward, continue hidden in the grass and weeds 
for about a quarter of a league, when they re-ap- 
pear amongst a quantity of rocks. The Nile 
from its source proceeds with so inconsiderable 
a current, that it is in danger of being dried op 
by the hot season ; but soon receiving an in- 
crease from the Gemma, the Keltu, the Bransa, 
and the other smaller rivers, it expands to such 
a breadth in the plains of Boad, which is not 
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above three days* journey from its source^ that a 
musket-ball wm scarcely fly from one bank to 
the other. Here it begins to run northward, 
vinding, however, a little to the East, for the 
OMice of nine or ten leagues, and then enters 
me so-much-talked-of Lake of Dambia, flowing 
with such violent rapidity, that its waters may be 
distinguished through the whole passage, which 
is no less than six leagues. Here begins the 
greatness of the Nile. Fifteen miles further, in 
die land of Alata, it rushes precipitately from 
ifae top of a l%h rock, and forms one of the most 
heaudful waterfalls in the world. Lobo says, 
he passed under it without being wet, and rest- 
ing himself, for the sake of the coolness^ was 
diarmed with a thousand delightful rainbows, 
iHiich the sunbeams painted on the water, in all 
■their shining and lively colours.* The fall of 
doB mighty stream, from so great a height, makes 
a noise that may be heard at a considerable dis- 
tance ; but it was not found, that the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants were deaf. After th^ cataract, 
the Nile collects its scattered stream among the 
rodcsy which are so near each other, that in 
Lobo's time, a bridge of beams, on which the 

^ This Mr. Bruce, the late trayellcr, avers to be a down- 
right falaeliood. He says, a deep pool of water reaches to 
tiie very foot of the rock ; and, allowing that there was a 
seat (H* bench (which there is not) in the middle of Uic pool, 
Tt is absolutely impossible, by any exertion of human 
strength, to liave arrived at it. But it may be asked, can 
Mr. Bruce say, what was the face of tlie country in the year 
1622, when Jjobo saw the. magnificent sight which he has 
described? Mr. Brace's i>ool of water may Iiave been 
formed since ; and LoIk), perhaps, was content to ^t dovsru 
without a bench. 

c 2 
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whole imperial army passed, was laid over thetn. 
Sultan Sbqued has since built a stone bridge of 
one arch, in the same place, for which purpose 
he procured masons from India. Here the river 
alters its course, and passes through various 
kingdoms, such as Amhara, Olaca, Choaa, 
Damot, and the kingdom of Goiama, and» 
after various windings, returns within a short 
day's journey of its spring. To pursue it through 
all its mazes, and accompany it round the king- 
dom of Goiama, is a journey of twenty-ndne 
days. From Abyssinia, the river passes into the 
countries of Fazulo and Ombarca, two vast 
regions little known, inhabited by nations entirely 
different from the Abyssins. Their hair^ lite 
that of the other blacks in those regions/ is short 
and curled. In the year 1615, R ass el a CHaj8'>- 
Tos, Lieutenant-General to Sultan Sbqued^ ca- 
tered those kingdoms in a hostile manner; but» 
not hehag able to get intelligence, returned with- 
out attempting any thing. As the empire oT 
Abyssinia terminates at these descents^ I^obo 
followed the course of the Nile no farther, leav- 
ing it to range over barbarous kingdoms, and 
convey wealth and plenty into i^gypt, whicL 
owes to the annual inundations of this river its 
envied fertility.* Lobo knows nothing of the 
Nile in the rest of its passage, except that it re- 
ceives great increase from many other rivers, has 
several cataracts like that already described, and 

* After comparing this description yfith that lately giyen 
•by Mr. Bruce, the reader will judge whether Lobo is to 
iose the honour of liavlng been at the head of the Nile near 
two centuries before any other European traveller. 
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that few fish are to be found in it ; that scarcity 
if to be attributed to the river horse and the cro- 
codile^ which destroy the weaker inhabitants of 
the river. Something, likewise, must be imputed 
to the cataracts^ where fish cannot fall widiout 
being killed. Lobo adds, that neither he, nor 
any with whom he conversed about the croco- 
dile, ever saw him weep ; and therefore all that 
hath been said about his tears must be ranked 
among the fables invented for the amusement of 
diildren. 

^* As to the causes of the inundations of the 
Nile, Lobo observes, that many an idle hypo- 
thesis has been framed. Some theorists ascribe 
it to the high winds, that stop the current, and 
fixcc the water above its banks. Others pre- 
tend a subterraneous communication between 
the Ocean and the Nile, and that the sea, when 
violently agitated, swells the river. Many are of 
opimon, that this mighty flood proceeds from 
the melting of the snow on the mountains of 
Ethiopia ; but so much snow and such prodi- 
gious heat are never met with in the same region. 
Lobo never saw snow in Abyssinia, except on 
Mount Semen in the kingdom of Tigre, very 
remote from the Nile ; and on Namara, which 
is, indeed, not far distant, but where there never 
fidls snow enough to wet, when dissolved, the 
fopt of the mountain. To the imn^ense labours 
of the Portuguese^ mankind is indebted for the 
knowledge of the real cause of these inundations, 
so great and so regular. By them we are in- 
formed, that Abyssinia, where the Nile rises, is 
full of mountains, and, in its natural situation, is 
much h^er than Mgypt ; that m tVie W\T\X.e\^ 

c3 
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from June to September, no day Is without rain ; 
that the Nile receives in its course, all the riveHB, 
brooks, and torrents, that fall from those moun- 
tains, and, by necessary consequence, swelling 
above its banks, fills the plains of ^gypt with 
inundations, which come regularly about the 
month of July, or three weeks after the begin- 
ning of the rainy season in Ethiopia. The di^ 
ferent degrees of this flood are such certain 
indications of the fruitfulness or sterility of the 
ensuing year, that it is publicly proclaimed at 
Cairo how much the water hath gained during 
the night." 

Such is the account of the Nile and its Inunda- 
tions, which it is hoped will not be deemed an 
improper or tedious digression, especially as the 
whole is an extract from Johnson's translation* 
He is ail the time the actor in the scene, and in 
his own words relates the story. Having finished 
this work, he returned, in February 1734, to his 
native city , and^ in the month of August follow- 
ing, published proposals for printing by subscript 
tion the Latin Poems of Politian, with the His- 
tory of Latin Poetry, from the iEra of Petrarch, 
to the time of Politian ; and also the Life of Po- 
litian> to be added by the Editor, Samuel John- 
son. The book to be printed in thirty octavo 
sheets, price five shillings. It is to be regretted 
that this project failed for want of encourage- 
ment. Johnson, it seems, differed from Boileau, 
Voltaire, and D'Alembert, who had taken upon 
them to proscribe all modem efforts to write with 
elegance in a dead language. For a decision pro- 
nounced in so high a tone, no good reason can 
be aMsigned. The interests of learning require 
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that the diction of Greece and Rome should be 
cultivated with care; and he who can write a 

S;uage with correctness, will be most likely to 
erstand its idiom, its grammar, and its pecu- 
liar graces of style. What man of taste would 
willingly forego the pleasure of reading Vida, Fra- 
casioriuSf Sannazaro, Strada, and others, down to 
the late elegant productions of Bishop Lowth ? 
The history which Johnson proposed to himself 
would, beyond all question, have been a valuable 
addition to the history of letters; but his project 
failed. His next expedient was to offer his 
assistance to Cave, the original projector of the 
Gendeman's Magazine, l^r this purpose he 
aent his proposals in a letter, offering, on reason- 
able terms, occasionally to fill some pages with 
poems and inscriptions never printed before ; with 
fugitive pieces that deserved to be revived, and 
cntical remarks on authors ancient and modem. 
Care agreed to retain him as a correspondent and 
contributor to the Magazine. What the condi- 
tions were cannot now be known ; but certainly 
they were not sufficient to hinder Johnson from 
casting his eyes about him in quest of other em- 
ployment. Accordingly, in 1735, he made over- 
tures to the Rev. Mr. Budworth, Master of a 
Grammar-school at Brerewood, in Staffordshire, 
to become his assistant. This proposition did 
not succeed. Mr. Budworth apprehended, that 
the involuntary motions, to which Johnson's 
nerves were subject, might make him an object 
object of ridicule with his scholars, and, by con- 
sequence, lessen their respect for tVveit xxv^^sXxft. 
Another mode of advancing himseV^ '^jixe^exWc^ 
Miself about this time, Mrs, Porter, t\ve vj\do^' Q-^ 
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a mercer in Birmlnghain, admired his talents. 
It is said that she had about eight hundred 
pounds ; and that sum to a f>erson in Johnson's 
circumstances was an affluent fortune. A mar- 
riage took place, and to turn his wife's money to 
the best advantage, he projected the scheme of 
an academy for education. Gilbert Walmsley, 
at that time Registrar of the Ecclesiastical Court 
of the Bishop of Litchfield, was distinguished by 
his erudition, and the politeness of his manners. 
He was the friend of Johnson, and, by his weight 
and influence endeavoured to promote his in- 
terest. The celebrated Garrick, whose father^ 
Captain Garrick, lived at Litchfield, was placed 
in the new seminary of education, by that gentle- 
man's advice. — Garrick was then about eighteen 
years old. An accession of seven or eight pupiU 
was the most that could be obtained, though no- 
tice was given by a public advertisement,* that 
at Edial, near Litchfield, in Staffordshire, young 
gentlemen are boarded and taught the Latm and 
Greek Languages, by Samuel Johnson. 

The undertaking proved abortive. Johnson 
having now abandoned all hopes of promoting 
his fortune in the country, determined to become 
an adventurer in the world at large. His young 
pupil, Garrick, had formed the same resolution ; 
and, accordingly, in March, 1737, they arrived 
in London together. Two such canmdates for 
fame, perh^s never before that day entered the 
metropohs together. Their stock of money was 
soon exhausted; In his visionary project of an 
academy, Johnson had probably wasted his wi&^s 

^ Sec the GetHlemBxCi Magannc for l*rS6, p. 418. 
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fd[)staAce; and Garrick's father had little moie 
than his half-pay. The two fellow-travellers had 
the woiid before them, and each was to choose 
hk road to fortune and to fame.^ They brought 
with them genius, and powers of mind, peculiarly 
fonned by nature for the different vocations to 
whieh each of them felt himself inclined. They 
acted from the impulse of young minds, even 
then meditating great things, and with courage 
andc^ting succcess» Their friend Mr. Walms- 
iey, by a letter to the Rev. Mr. Colson, who, it 
Beems, was a great mathematician, exerted his 
good offices in their favour. He gave notice of 
their intended journey. " Davy Garrick,'* he 
said, << will be with you next week ; and John* 
^< son, to try his fate with a tragedy, and to get 
*^ himself employed in some translation either 
*^ from the Latin or French. Johnson is a very 
<< good scholar and a poet, and I have great 
** hopes will turn otH a fine tragedy writer. If 
*^ it should be in your way, I doubt not but you 
** will be ready to recommend and assist your 
<* countrymen. ' Of Mr. Walmsley*8 merit, and 
the excellence of his character, Johnson has left 
a beautiful testimonial at the end of the Life of 
Edward Smith. It is reasonable to conclude, 
that a mathematician, absorbed in abstract spe- 
culations, was not able to find a sphere of action 
for two men who were to be the architects of 
their own fortune. In three or four years after- 
wards Garrick came forth, with talents that asto- 
nished the public. He began his career at 
Goodman's-fields, and there, monstratus Jatis 
Vespasianus I he chose a lucrative profession, and 
consequently soon emei^ed from a\\ V\v% ififfivcM\.* 



'** 
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ties. Johnson was lefl to toil in the humli 

walks of literature. A tragedy, as appears 1 

Walmsley's letter^ was the whole of nis stoc 

This, most probably, was Irene ; but, if thi 

finished, it was doomed to wait for a more hap] 

period. It was offered to Fleetwood, and rejectc 

Johnson looked round him for emplo3naae] 

Having, while he remained in the country, cc 

responded with Cave under a feigned name, 1 

now thought it time to make himself known to 

man whom he considered as a patron of literatui 

Cave had announced, by public advertisement 

J prize of fifty pounds for the best poem on Li 

|: Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell : and tl 

; circumstance diffused an idea of his liberalii 

i Johnson became connected with him in businei 

•'. ;, and in a close and intimate acquaintance. < 

;t. Cave's character it is unnecessary to sayai 

^ thing in this place, as Jolmson was ailerwQi' 

the biogn^her of his first and most useful p^trc 

To be engaged in the translation of some impc 

tant book was still the object which Johnson h 

,, in view. For this purpose he proposed to ^ 

the History of the Council of Trent, with copio 

notes, then lately added to a French editio 

Twelve sheets of this work were printed, i 

which Johnson received forty-nine pounds, 

appears by his receipt in the possession of IM 

Nichols, the compiler of that entertaining ai 

useful work, the Gentleman's Magazine. Job 

son*s translation was never completed: a H 

design was offered to the public, under the p 

tronage of Dr. Zachary Pearce ; and by that co 

tention both attempts were frustrated. Johns^ 

had been commenaed by Pope for the translati< 
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of. the Messiah into Latin rerse ; but hie knew 
no approach to so eminent a man. With one, 
however, who was connected with Pope, he be- 
came acquainted at St. John's Gate ; and that 
person was no other than the well-known Rich* 
ard Savage, whose life was aftewards written by 
Johnson, with great elegance, and a depth of 
moral reflection. Savage was a man of con- 
siderable talents* His address, his various ac- 
t»mplishments, and, above all, the peculiarity of 
his misfortunes, recommended him to Johnson's 
notice. They became united in the closest inti- 
macy. Both had great parts, and they were 
equally under the pressure of want. Sympathy 
joined them in a league of friendship. Johnson 
has been oflen heard to relate, that he and Sa- 
vage walked round Grosvenor-square till four in 
tJ^e morning ; in the course of their conversation 
reforming the world, dethroning princes, esta- 
blishing pew forms of government, and giving 
laws to the several states of Europe; till, fatigued 
at length with their legislative office, they began 
to feel the want of refreshment, but could not 
muster up more than fourpence-halfpenny. Sa- 
vage it is true, had many vices ; but vice could 
never strike its roots in a mind like Johnson's, 
seasoned early with religion, and the principles 
of moral rectitude. His first prayer was com- 
posed in the year 1738. He had not at that time 
renounced the use of wine ; and, no doubt, occa- 
sionally enjoyed his friend and his bottle. The love 
of late hours, which followed him through life, 
was, perhaps, originally contracted in company 
with Savage. However that may "be^ X\\e\t cwv- 
jiecdon was Dot of long duration. Iw \)[ve ^e^svt 
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1738, Savage was reduced to the last i 
Mr. Pope, iiv a letter to him, expressed 1: 
<:em for << the miserable withdrawing of 1 
** sion after the death of the Queen ;" at 
him hopes that, ^^ in a short time, he shoi 
himself supplied with a competence, with' 
dependance on those little creatures wfe 
'< are pleased to call the Great." The i 
proposed to him was, that he should n 
«Swansea in Wales, and receive an allow; 
fifty pounds a year, to be raised by subscr 
Pope was to pay tw^ty pounds. Thii 
though finally established, took more thas 
before it was carried into execution. In th 
time, the intended retreat of Savage a 
Johnson's mind the third Satire of Juv< 
which that poet takes leave of a friend, w 
withdrawing himself from all the vices of 
Struck with ihis idea, he wrote that weU- 
poem, called London. The first lines mai 
point to Savage. 

** Though grief and fondness in my breast rcfbe 
" When injur*d Thales bids the town farewell 
** Yet still my calmer thoughts his choice comx 
** I praise the hermit, but regret the friend : 
** Resolv'd at length, from Vice and London J 
<< To breathe in distant fields a purer air ; 
^ And fix*d on Cambria's solitary shore, 
** Give to St. David one true Briton more.** 

Johnson at that time lodged at Gre< 
He there fixes the scene, and takes leave 
friend ; who, he says in his Life, parted fn 
with tears in his eyes. The poem, when fi 
was offered to Cave. It happened, h< 
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hat the late Mr. Dodsley was^ the purchaser, at 
be price of ten guineas. It was published in 
7S8 ; and Pope, we are told, said, «< The author, 
^loever he is, will not be long concealed :*' 
Dading to the passage in Terence, Ubi, ubi est, 
m cdari non potest. Notwithstanding that pre- 
Icdon, it does not appear that, besides the copy- 
loney, any advantage accrued to the author of 
poem, written with the elegance and energy of 
'ope* Johnson, in August 1738, went, with all 
le &me of his poetry, to oiSer himself a candi- 
Bte for the mast^rshipof the school at Apple- 
f, in Leicestershire. The statutes of the place 
squired, that theperson chosen should be a 
taster of Arts. Toremove this objection, the 
len Lord Gower was induced to write to a 
lend, in order to obtain for Johnson a Master's 
egree in the University of Dublin, by the 
icommendation of Dr. Swifl. The letter was 
rinted in one of the Magazines, and was as 

lU0W84 

** Sir, 
'' Mr. Samuel Johnson (author of London, a 
Satire, and some other poetical pieces), is a 
native of this county, and much respected by 
some worthy gentlemen in the neighbourhood^ 
who are trustees of a charity-school, now 
vacant ; the certain salary of which is sixty 
pounds per year, of which they are desirous 
to make him master; but unfortunately he is 
not capable of rq^ eiving their bounty, which 
would make him happy for life, by not being 
a Master of Arts, which, by the statutes of the 
school, the, master of it must be. 

VOL. J. D 
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'< NoWy these gentlemen do me the honour t 
'* tliink, that I have interest enough m you, t 
*^ prevail upon you to write to Dean Swift, t 
*< persuade the University of Dublin to send . 
<< diploma to me> constituting this poor mai 
** Master of Arts in their University. The; 
<< highly extol the man's learning and probiQ 
<< and will not be persuaded, that the Univei 
*^ sity will make any difficulty of conferring sue 
<< a ravour upon a stranger, if he is recommende 
<< by the Dean. They say he is not afrai 
<< of the strictest examination, though he is c 
'* so long a journey ; and yet he witi ventur 
<< it, if the Dean thinks it necessary, chusin 
'< rather to die upon the rdbd, than to be starve 
" to death in translating for booksellers, whic 
« has been his only subsistence fbr some tim 
" past. 

'< I fear there is more difficulty in this a& 
<< than these good-natured gentlemen apprehen< 
^^ especially as their election cannot be deiaye 
" longer than the 11th of next month. If yo 
'* see this matter in the sapie light that it appeal 
i^ to me, I hope you will bum this, and pardo 
me for giving you so much trouble about a 
impracticable thing ; but, if you think there is 
probability of obtaining the favour asked, 
am sure your humanity and propensity to n 
lieve merit in distress will incline you to sen 
<< the poor man,without my adding any more i 
^< the trouble I have already given you, ths 
'< assuring you, that I am, with great truth. Si 
" Your faithful humble servant, 

" GowER 
** Trentham, Aug.lst." 



it 
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Tins scheme miscarried. Therie is reason to 
think, that Swift declined to meddle in the busi- 
ness ; and to that circumstance Johnson's known 
dislike of Swift has been often imputed. 

It is mortifying to pursue a man of merit 
dirou^ all his difficulties : and yet this narrative 
must be, through many following years, the his- 
tory of Genius and Virtue struggling with Adver- 
dty. Having lost the school at Appleby, John- 
son was thrown back on the metropolis. Bred 
to no profession, without relations, friends, or 
interest, he was condemned to drudgery in the 
service oi Cave, his only patron. In November 
1738 was published a translation of Crousaz's 
Examen of Pope's Essay on Man ; " containing 
*< a succinct View of the System ©f the Fatalists, 
** and a Confutation of their Opinions ; with an 
** Illustration of the Doctrine of Free- Will ; and 
•* an Enquiry, what view Mr. Pope might have 
" in touching upon the Leibnitzian Philosophy, 
** and Fatalism. By Mr. Crousaz, Professor of 
** Philosophy and Mathematics at Lausanne." 
This translation has been generally thought a 
production of Johnson's pen ; but it is now known, 
diat Mrs. Elizabeth Carter has acknowledged it 
to be one of her early performances. It is cer- 
tain, however, that Johnson was eager to promote 
the publication. He considered the foreign phi- 
losopher as a man zealous in the cause of reli- 
gion ; and with him he was willing to join against 
me syBtem of the Fatalists, and the doctnne of 
Leibnitz. It is well known that Warburton 
wrote a vindication of Mr. Pope ; but thete \^ 
reason to think that Johnson conceived «ltv eaxVj 
prejud/ce against the Essay on Matv ; atvd ^V^jX 
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once took root in a mind like his, was not easily 
eradicated. His letter to Cave on this sub- 
ject is still extant, and may well justify Sir Joha 
Hawkins, who inferred that Johnson was the 
translator of Crousaz. The conclusion of the 
letter is remarkable. " I am yours, Impransus," 
If by that Latin word was meant that he had not 
dined, because he wanted the oceans, who can. 
read it, even at this hour, without an aching 
heart ? 

With a mind naturally vigorous, and quick- 
ened by necessity, Johnson formed a multiplicity 
of projects ; but most of them proved abortive. 
A number of small tracts issued from his pen 
with wonderful rapidity ; such as ^< Marmor 
<< NoRFOLCiEKSE ; or an Essay on an ancient 
** prophetical Inscription, in Monkish Rh3rme, 
** discovered at Lynn in Norfolk. By Probus 
*^ Britanniais'* This was a pamphlet against Sir 
Robert Walpole. According to Sir John Haw- 
kins, a warrant was issued to apprehend the 
Author, who retired with his wife to an obscure 
lodging near Lambeth Marshy and there eluded 
the search of the messengers. But this story has 
no foundation in truth. Johnson was never 
known to mention such an incident in his life ; 
and Mr. Steele (late of the Treasury) caused 
diligent search to be made at the proper (^ces, 
and no trace of such a proceeding could be found. 
In the same year (1739) the Lord Chamberlain 
prohibited the representation of a tragedy, called 
GusTAvus Vasa, by Henry Brooke. Under the 
mask of irony, Johnson published " A Vindica- 
<< tion of the Licenser from the malicious and 
*^ scandalous Aspersions of Mr. Brooke.'* Of 
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these two pieces Sir John Hawkins say&i << they 
" have neidier learning nor wit, nor a single 
^^ raj of that genius which has since blazed 
" forth;" but, as they have lately been re- 
printed, the reader, who wishes to gratify his 
curioaity, is referred to the fourteenth volume of 
Johnson's works, published by Stockdale. The 
]i?es of Boerhaave, Blake, Barratier, Father 
Paul, and others, were, about that time, printed 
in the Gentleman's Magazine. The subscription 
of fifty pounds a year, for Savage was completed ; 
and in July 1739, Johnson parted with the com- 
panion of his midnight hours never to see him 
more. The separation was, perhaps, an advan- 
t^e to him, who wanted to make a right use of 
his time, and even then beheld with self-reproach 
the waste occasioned by dissipation. His absti- 
nence from wine and strong liquors began soon 
after the departure of Savage. What habits he 
contracted m the course of that acquaintance 
cannot now be known. The ambition of excel- 
ling in conversation, and that pride of victory, 
which, at times, disgraced a man of Johnson's 
genius, were, perhaps, native blemishes. A fierce 
spirit of independence, even in the midst of 
poverty, may be .seen in Savage ; and, if not 
thence transfused by Johnson into his own man- 
ners, it may, at least, be supposed to have gained 
strength from the example before him. During 
that connection there was, if we believe Sir John 
Hawkins, a short separation between our author 
and his wife; but a reconciliation soon took 
place. Johnson loved her, and shewed his affec- 
tion in various modes of gallantry, which Garrick 
used to render ndiculous by his m\m\cv^. TW 
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affectation of soft and fashionable airs did nc 
become an unwieldy figure : his admiration wa 
received by the wife with the flutter of an anti 
quated coquette; and both, it is well knowi 
furnished matter for the lively genius of Garricli 
It is a mortifying reflection, that Johnson, wit 
a store of learning and extraordinary talents, ws 
not able, at the age of thirty, to force his way t 
the favour of the public. Siotv rises toorth, h 
poverty depressed " He was still," as he saj 
himself, <' to provide for the day that was passin 
" over him." He saw Cave involved in a state < 
warfare with the numerous competitors, at ths 
time struggling with the Gentleman's Magazine 
and gratitude for such supplies as Johnson n 
ceived dictated a Latin Ode on the subject 4 
that contention. The first lines. 



<' Urbane, nullis fessc laboribus, 
" Urbane, nullis victe calumnlis, 



»> 



put one in mind of Casimir's Ode to Pope U; 
ban : 

« 

" Urbane, regum maxime, maxime 
** Urbane vatum.** 

The Polish poet was, probably, at tliat time, i 
the hands of a man who had meditated the hi 
tory of the Latin poets. Guthrie the historis 
had from July 1736 composed the parliamentai 
speeches for the Magazine ; but, from the begii 
ning of the session, which opened on ihe 19th < 
November 1740, Johnson succeeded to that di 
partment, and continued it from that time to tl 
debate, on spirituous liquors, which happened i 
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the House of Lords in iFebruary 1742-3. The 
eloquence, the force of argument^ and the splen* 
dour of language displayed in the several 
speeches, are well known, and universally ad^ 
mired. The whole has been collected in two 
▼olumes by Mr. Stockdale, and may form a pro- 
per supplement to this edition. That Johnson 
was the author of the debates during that period 
was not generally known ; but the secret tran^ 
spired several years afterwards, and was avowed 
by himself on the following occasion : Mr. Wed- 
derbume (now Lord Loughborough),* Dr. John- 
son, Dr. Francis (the translator of Horace), the 
present writer, and others^ dined with the late 
Mr. Foote. An important debate towards the 
end of Sir Robert Walpole's administration being 
mentioned, Dr. Francis observed, " That Mr. 
'< Pitt's speech, on that occasion, was the best 
" he had ever read." He added, " That he 
" had employed eight years of his life in the 
'^ study of Demosthenes^ and finished a transla- 
" tion of that celebrated orator, with all the 
" decorations of style and language within the 
'< reach of his capacity ; but he had met with 
" nothing equal to the speech above-mentioned." 
Many of the company remembered the debate ; 
and some passages were cited, with the approba- 
tion and applause of all present. During the 
odour of conversation Johnson remained silent. 
Am soon as the warmth of praise subsided, he 
opened with these words : ^^ That speech I wrote 
" in a garret in Exeter-street." The company 
was struck with astonishment. Ai^er staring at 

• Afttrwnh Earl of Roslin. He died 3ati, ?^,\^S. 
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each other m silent amaze, Dr. Francis asked, 
" How that speech could be written by him ?" 
" Sir," said Johnson, " I wrote it in Exeter-street* 
'< I never had been in the gallery of the House of 
^< Commons but once. Cave had interest with the 
'< door-keepers. He, and the persons employed 
<< imder him, gained admittance ; they brought 
« away the subject of discussion, the names of 
<< the speakers, the side they took, and the or- 
" der in which they rose, together with notes of 
« the arguments advanced in the course of the 
" debate. The whole was afterwards commu- 
<< nicated to me, and I composed the speeches 
in the form which they now have in die Par- 
liamentary Debates.'* To this discovery Dr. 
Francis made answer: " Then, Sir, you have 
exceeded Demosthenes himself; for to say 
that you have exceeded Francis's Demosthenes, 
would be saying nothing." The rest of the 
company bestowed lavish encomiums on John- 
son ; one, in particular, praised his impartiality ; 
observing, that he dealt out reason and eloquence 
with an equal hand to both parties. << That is 
<^ not quite true," said Johnson; ** I saved 
" appearances tolerably well ; but I took care 
'< that the whig bogs should' not have the best 
" of it." The sale of the Magazine was greatly 
increased by the Parliamentary Debates, whidi 
were continued 1^ Johnson till the month o£ 
March 1742-3. From that time the Magazine 
was conducted by Dr. Hawkesworth. 

In 1743-4, Osborne, the bookseller, ^o kept 
a shop in Gray's-Inn, purchased the Earl of Ox- 
ford's library, at the price of thirteen thousand 
pounds. He projected a catalogue in five octavo 
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volumesy at five shillings each. Johnson was 
employed in that painful drudgery. He was 
likewise to collect all such small tracts as were 
in any degree worth preserving, in order to re- 
print and publish the whole in a collection, 
called '* The Harleian Miscellany." The cata- 
logue was completed: and the Miscellany, in 
1749, was published in eight quarto volumes. In 
this business Johnson was a day-labourer for 
immediate subsistence, not unlike Gustavus Vasa 
working in the mines of Dalecarlia. What Wil- 
cox, a bookseller of eminence in the Strand, said 
to Johnson, 6n his first arrival in town, was now 
almost confirmed. He lent our author five gui- 
neas, and then asked him, << How do you mean 
" to earn your livelihood- in this town ?" " By 
** my literary labours,'' was the answer. Wilcox, 
staring at him, shook his head : '^ By your lite- 
" rary labours I— You had better buy a porter's 
<< knot.** Johnson used to tell this anecdote to 
Mr. Nichols ; but he said," Wilcox was one of my 
<^ best friends, and he meant well/' In &ct, John- 
son, while employed in Gray's-Inn, maybe said to 
have carried a porter's knot. He paused occa- 
sionally to peruse the book that came to his 
hand. Osborne thought that such curiosity 
tended to nothing but delay, and objected to it 
with all the pride and insolence of a man who 
knew that he paid daily wages. In the dispute 
that of course ensued, Osborne, with that rough- 
ness which was natural to him, enforced his argu- 
ment by giving the lie. Johnson seized a foh'o 
and knocked the bookseller down. This story 
has been related as an instance of Johnson's fero- 
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city ; but merit cannot always take the spurns of 
the unworthy with a patient spirit.* 

That the history of an author must be found 
in bis works, is, in general, a true observation ; 
and was never more apparent than in the pre- 
sent narrative. Every sera of Johnson's, life is 
fixed by his writings. In 1744, he published the 
life of Savage; and then projected a new edition 
of Shakspeare. As a prelude to that design, he 
published, in 1745, Miscellaneous Observations 
on the Tragedy of Macbethy with Remarks on Sir 
Thomas Hanme/s Edition ; to which were pre- 
fixed, Proposals for a netv Edition of Shakspeare, 
with a specimen. Of this pamphlet Warburton, 
in the Preface to Shakspeare, has given his opi- 
nion : << As to all those diings, which have 
<^ beien published under the title of Essays, Re- 
" marks. Observations, &c on Shakspeare, if 
" you except some critical notes on Macbeth, 
*< given as a specimen of a projected edition, and 
*< written, as appears, by a man of parts and 
<< genius, the rest are absolutely below a serious 
" notice." But the attention of the public' was 
not excited ; there was no friend to promote a 
subscription ; and the project died, to revive at a 
future day. A new undertaking, however, was 
soon after proposed ; namely, an English Dic- 
tionary upon an enlarged plan. Several of the 
most opulent booksellers had meditated a work 
of this kind ; and the agreement was soon ad- 
justed between the parties. Emboldened by this- 

• Mr. Boswell says, " The simple truth I had from 
Johnson himself. ' Sir, be was impertinent to me, and I 
beat him ; but it was not in his shop, it was in my own 
chaiT.her/ ** 
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mnection, Johnson thought of a better habita- 
on than he had hitherto known. He had 
idged with his wife in courts and alleys about 
le Strand ; but now, for the purpose of canying 
Q his arduous undertaking, and to be nearer his 
rinter and friend, Mr. Strahan, he ventured to take 
house in Gough-square, Fleet-street. He was 
>ld that the Earl of Chesterfield was a friend to 
is undertaking; and in consequence of that 
itelligence, he published, in 1747, The Plan of 
Dictumary of the English Language, addressed 
} the Right Honourable Philip Dormer, Earl of 
Vkesterfield^ one ofhii Majesttfs principal Secre- 
tries of State, Mr. Whitehead, afterwards Poet 
jftureat, undertook to convey the manuscript to 
is Lordship : the consequence was an invitation 
rem Lord Chesterfield to the author. A stronger 
ontrast of characters could not be brought to- 
;ether; the Nobleman celebrated for his wit, 
,nd all the graces of polite behaviour; the 
Author, conscious of his own merit, towering in 
deft above all competition, versed in scholastic 
ogic, but a stranger to the arts of polite conver- 
ation, uncouth, vehement, and vociferous. The 
»alition was too unnatural. Johnson expected 
I Msecenas, and was disappointed. No patron- 
ige, no assistance followed. Visits were repeated ; 
mt the reception was not cordial. Johnson one 
lay was left a fiill hour, waiting in an anti-cham- 
)er, till a gentleman should retire, and leave his 
ordship at leisure. This was the famous Colley 
[fibber. Johnson saw him go, and fired with 
ndignation, rushed out of the house.* What 

• J)rt Johnson denies the whole of this sic? >j . ^* 'V^oi^ 
vttU's LiJe. vol. I. p. 128. Oct. Edit. \S04. C, 
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I Lord Chesterfield thought of his visitor may h 

seen in a passage in one of that Nobleman's le 
ters. to his son.* <' There is a man, who£ 
*^ moral character, deep learning, and supc 
<< rior parts, I acknowledge, admire, an 
<< respect ; but whom it is so impossibl 
<< for me to love, that I am almost in a f( 
« ver whenever I am in his company. H 
*< figure (without being deformed) seems mad 
<< to disgrace or ridicule the common structui 
^< of the human body. His legs and arms ai 
*< never in the position wliich, according to tl 
«* situation of his body, they ought to be h 
** but constantly employed in committing ac 
'< of hostility upon the Graces. He throws ar 
<< where, bi^t down his throat, whatever he meai 
'< to drink: and mangles what he means i 
" carve. Inattentive to all the regards of soci 
<< life, he mis-times and mis-places every thin 
<< He disputes with heat indiscriminately, mini 
<< less of the rank, character, and situation 
*^ those with whom he disputes. Absolute 
<< ignorant of the several gradations of familiari 
<< and respect, he is exactly the same to his s 
** periors, his equals, and his inferiors ; and ther 
" fore, by a necessary consequence, is absurd 
<' two of the three. Is it possible to love such 
" man ? No. The utmost I can do for him : 
<< to consider him a respectable Hottentot 
Such was the idea entertained by Lord Che 
tei-field. After the incident of Colley Ci 
ber, Johnson never repeated liis visits. In 1: 

ji high and decisive tone, he has been oft< 
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hoard to say, ** Lord Chesterfield is a Wit among 
«< Lords, and a Lord among Wits.** 

In the course of the year 1747, Garrick, in 
conjunction with Lacy, hecame patentee of 
Drury-Lane playhouse. For the opening of the 
theatre, at the usual time, Johnson wrote for his 
friend the well-known prologue, which, to say no 
more of it, may at least be placed on a level 
with Pope's to the tragedy of Cato. The play- 
house being now under Garrick 's direction, John- 
son thought tlie opportunity fair to think of his 
tragedy of .Irene, which was his whole stock on 
lus first arrivfd in town, in the year 1737. That 
play was accordingly put into rehearsal in Janu- 
ary, 1749. As a precursor to prepare the way, 
aiid to awaken the public attention. The Vaniti/ 
^ Human Wishes, a Poem in imitation of the 
Tenth Satire of Juvenal, by the Author of Lori- 
doHf was published in the same mopth. In the 
Gentleman's Magazine, for February, 1749, wo 
find that the tragedy of Irene was acted at Dniry- 
Lane, on Monday, February the 6th, and- from 
that time, without interruption, to Monday, Fe- 
bruary the 20th, being in all thirteen nights. 
Since that time it has not been exhibited on any 
stage. Irene may be added to some other plays 
in our language, which have lost their place in 
the theatrcf but continue to please in the closet. 
During tlie representation of this piece, Johnson 
attended every night behind the scenes. Con- 
ceiving that his character, as an author, required 
some ornament for his person, he chose upon 
that occasion to decorate himself with a hand- 
some waistcoat, and a gold-laced hat. The late 
Mr. Topham Beauclerc, who had a gre^X. ^e»\ o^ 
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that humour which pleases the more for seemii 

undesigned, used to give a pleasant descripti< 

of this green-room finery, as related by the a 

thor himself; " But,*' said Johnson, with gre 

gravity, << I soon laid aside my gold-laced hi 

<< lest it should make me proud." The amou 

of the three benefit nights for the tragedy 

Irene, it is to be feared, was not very considet 

ble, as the profit, that stimulating motive, ne\ 

invited the author to another dramatic attem] 

Some years afterwards, when the present wril 

was intimate with GrarriCk, and knew Johns 

to be in distrees, he asked the manager why 

did not produce another tragedy for his Lite 

field friend ? Garrick's answer was remarkabl 

'< When Johnson writes tragedyy dedamoH 

'< roarsy and passion sleeps : when Shakspei 

" wrote, he dipped his pen in his own heart*' 

There may, perhaps, be a degree of sameni 

in this regular way of tracing an author fh 

one work to another, and the reader may fi 

the efiect of a tedious monotony ; but in the 1 

of Johnson there are no other landmarks. ] 

was now forty years old, and had mr^ed l 

little with the world. He foUowed no prof) 

sion, transacted no business, and was a Strang 

t6 what is called a town life. We are now i 

rived at tlie brightest period he had hithei 

known. His name broke out upon manki 

with a degree of lustre that promised a trium 

over all his difficulties. The Life of Savage v 

admired as a beautiful and instructive piece 

biography. The two imitations of Juvenal w< 

thought to rival even the excellence of Pope ; a 

the tragedy of Irene, though uninteresting on 1 
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Btage» wag universally admired in the closet, for 
the propriety of the sentiments, the richness of 
the language, and the general harmony of the 
whole composition. His fame was widely dif- 
fused ; and he had made his agreement with the 
booksellers for his English Dictionary at the 
Bum of fifteen himdred guineas ; a part of which 
was to be, from time to time, advanced in pro- 
portion to the progress of the work. This was a 
certain fund for his support^ without being 
obliged to write fugitives pieces for the petty 
supplies of the day. Accordingly we find that, 
In 1749, he established a club, consisting of ten 
In number, at Horseman's, in Ivy-Lane, on 
every Tuesday evening. This is the first scene 
of social life to which Johnson can be traced out 
of his own house. The members of this little 
Bocietj were, Samuel Johnson ; Dr. Salter (father 
of the late Master of the Charter-House) ; Dr. 
Hawkesworth; Mr. Ryland, a merchant; Mr. 
Payne, a bookseller, in Paternoster-row; Mr. 
Samuel Dyer, a learned young man ; Dr. Wm. 
MKjrhie, a Scotch physician ; Dr. Edmund Bar- 
ker, a young physician ; Dr. Bathurst, another 
voung physician ; and Sir John Hawkins. This 
list is given by Sir John, as it should seem, with 
no other view than to draw a spiteful and male- 
volent character of almost every one of them. 
Mr. Dyer, whom Sir John says he loved with 
the affection of a brother, meets with the harsh- 
est treatment^ because it was his maxim, that 
to live in peace toith mankind^ and in a temper to 
do good^kest xvas the most essential part of our 
duty, 'knot notion of moral goodness gave um- 
brage to Sir John Hawkins, and drevf dLQN<m>\'^w 

Ji8 
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the memory of his friend the bitterest impute 
Cions. Mr. Dyer, however, was admired an 
loved through life. He was a man of literatur 
Johnson loved to enter with him into a discu 
sion of metaphysical, moral, and critical subject] 
in those conflicts, exercising his talents, and, a< 
cording to his custom, always contending f^ 
victory. Dr. Bathurst was the person on whoi 
Johnson fixed his affection. He hardly evi 
spoke of him without tears in his eyes. It wj 
from him, who was a native of Jamaica, thi 
Johnson received into his service Frank, * tl 
black servant, whom, on account of his maste 
he valued to the end of his life. At the time ' 
instituting the club in Ivy-Lane, Johnson hi 
projected the Rambler. The title was most pr 
bably suggested by the Wanderer ; a poem whi< 
he mentions with the warmest praise, in. the Li 
of Savage. With the same spirit of indepei 
dence with which he wished to live, it was no 
his pride to write. He communicated his ph 
to none of his friends ; he desired no assistanc 
relying entirely on his own fund, and the prote 
tion of the Divine Being, which he implored in 
solemn form of prayer, composed by himself f 
the occasion. Having formed a resolution ' 
undertake a work that might be of use and h 
nour to his country, he thought, with Miltoi 
that this was not to be obtained " but by devoi 
" prayer to that Eternal Spirit that can enri( 
<' with all utterance and knowledge, and sei 
out his seraphim with the hallowed fire of h 
altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom 1 
*< pleases." 

*Siie Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxi. p, 190. 
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Having invoked the special protection of Hea- 
ven, and by that act of piety fortified his mind, 
he began the great work of the Rambler, The 
first number was published on Tuesday, March 
the 20th, 1750 ; cuid from that time was conti- 
nued regularly every Tuesday and Saturday, for 
the space of two years, when it finally closed, on 
Saturday, March 14, 1753. As it began with 
motives of piety, so it appears that the same re- 
ligious spirit glowed with unabadng ardour to 
the last. His conclusion is : << The Essays pro- 
" fessedly serious, if I have been able to exe- 
^ cute my own intentions, will be found exactly 
" conformable to the precepts of Christianity, 
^^ without any accommodation to the licentious- 
^< ness and levity of the present age. I therefore 
" look back on this part of my work with plea- 
'^ sure, which no man shall diminish or augment. 
'^ I shall never envy the honours which wit and 
'< learning obtain in any other cause, if I can be 
'^ numbered among the writers who have given 
^* ardour to virtue, and confidence to truth.'' 
The whole number of Essays amounted to two 
bundred and eight. Addison's, in the Spectator, 
ue more in number, but not half in point of 
quantity : Addison was not bound to publish on 
itated days ; he could watch the ebb and flow 
of his genius, and send his paper to the presa 
prhen his own taste was satisfied. Johnson's 
case was very difierent. He wrote singly and 
ilone. In the whole progress of the work he 
lid not receive more than ten essays. This was 
I scanty contribution. For the rest, the author 
[las described his situation. << He that condemns 
^^ himself to compose on a stated day, V^ o^^\^ 

e3 
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" bring to his task an attention dissifyated, a me- 



te 



mory embarrassed, an imagination overwhelm- 
ed, a mind distracted with anxieties, a body 
<< languishing with disease : he will labour on a 
'* barren topic, till it is too late to change it ; 
<< or, in the ardour of invention, diffuse his 
<' thoughts into wild exuberance, wliich the 
*< pressing hour of publication cannot suffer 
" judgment to examine or reduce." Of this ex- 
cellent production, the number sold on each 
day did not amount to five hundred : of course 
the bookseller, who paid the author four guineas 
a week, did not carry on a successful trade. His 
generosity and perseverance deserve to b« com- 
mendb'd ; and happily, when the collection ap- 
peared in volumes, were amply rewarded- John- 
non lived to see his labours flourish in' a tenth 
edition. His posterity, as an ingenious French 
writer has said on a similar occasion, began in 
his lifetime. 

In the beginning of 1760, soon afler the Ram- 
bler was set on foot, Johnson was induced by the 
arts of a vile impostor to lend his assistance, dur- 
ing a temporary delusion, to a fraud not to be 
paralleled in tne annals of literature.* One 
Lauder, a native of Scotland, who ha^d been a 
teacher in the University of Edii^burgh, had 
conceived a mortal antipathy to the name and 
character of Milton. His reason was, because 
the prayer of Pamela, in Sip Philip Sidney's Ar- 
cadia, was, as he supposed, maliciously inserted 
by the great poet in an edition of the Eikon 

* It has -since been paralleled, in^ the case of tire Shak- 
*3peare MSS., by a yet more Vile impostor. 
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Basilike, in order to fix an imputation of impiety 
on the memory of the murdered king. Fired 
with resentment, and willing to reap the profits 
of a gross imposition, this man collected from 
several Latin poets, such as Masenius the Je- 
suit, Staphorstius a Dutch divine, Beza, and 
others, all such passages as hore any kind of re- 
semblance to different places in the Paradise 
Lost ; and these he published from time to time, 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, with occasional 
interpolations of lines, which he himself translated 
from Milton. The public credulity swallowetl 
all with eagerness ; and Milton was supposed to 
be guilty of plagiarism from inferior modern 
writers. The fraud succeeded so well, that 
Lauder collected the whole into a volume, and 
advertised it under the title of " An Essay on 
" Milton* 8 Use and Imitation of the Modems^ in his 
" Paradise Lost ; dedicated to the Universities of 
*' Oxford and Cambridge.*' While the book was 
in the press, the proof-sheets were shewn to 
Johnson at the Ivy-Lane club, by Payne, the 
bookseller, who was one of the members. No 
man in that society was in possession of the au- 
thors from whom Lauder professed to make his 
eictracts. The charge was believed, and the 
contriver of it found his way to Johnson ; who is 
represented by Sir John Hawkins, not indeed as 
an accomplice in the fraud, but through motives 
of malignity to Milton, delighting in the detec- 
tion, and exulting that the poet*s reputation 
woidd suffer by the discovery. More malice to 
a deceased friend cannot well be imagined. 
Hawkins adds, << that he wished xvell to the argu- 
'* ment must be inferred Jrom tfcc preface, ixSiicV 
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^* indvbitaUy tioas written by him** The preface, 
it is well known, was wntten by Johnson, and 
for that reason is inserted in this edition. But 
if Johnson approved of the argument, it was no 
longer than while he believed it founded in truths 
Let us advert to his own words in that very pre- 
face. <<. Among the iil^iries to which the ardour 
<< of criticism has naturally given occasion, none is 
" more obscure in itself, or more worthy of ra^ 
<< Uonal curiosity, than a retrospection of the 
'< progress of this mighty genius in the construc- 
" tion of his work ; a view of the fabric gradu- 
*^ ally rising, perhaps from small beginnings, till 
<< its foundation rests in the centre, and its tur- 
rets sparkle in the skies ; to trace back the 
structure, through all its varieties, to the sim- 
<< plicity of the first plan ; to find what was pro- 
^' jected^ whence the scheme was taken, how it 
*< was improved, by what assistance it was exe- 
" cuted, and from what stores the materials were 
^* collected ; whether its founder dug them from 
" the quarries of nature, or demolished other 
<' buildings to embellish his own." These were 
the motives that induced Johnson to assist Lau- 
der with a prefkce : and are not these the mo- 
tives of a critic and a scholar ? What reader of 
taste, what man of real knowledge, would not 
think his time well employed in an inquiry so 
curious, so interesting, and instructive? If 
Lauder's &cts were really true, who would not 
be glad, without the smallest tincture of male- 
volence, to receive real information? It is 
painful to be thus obliged to vindicate a man 
who, in his heart, towered above the petty arts 
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of fraud and impOBition, against an lujudicious 
biographer, who undertook to be his edi- 
tor, and the protector of his memory. Ano- 
ther writer, Dr. Towers, in an Essay on the 
Life and Character of Dr. Johnson, seems to 
countenance this calumny. He says, It can 
hardly be doubted, but that Johnson's^ aversion to 
Milton s politics was the cause of that alacrity with 
which he joined with Lauder in his infamous attack 
on our great epic poet, and which induced him to 
assist in that transaction. These words would 
seem to describe an accomplice, were they not 
immediately followed by an express declaration, 
that Johnson was unacquaifited with the impos- 
ture. Dr. lowers adds, It seems to have been by 
way of making some compensation to the memory 
of Milton, for the share he had in the attack o/' 
Lauder, that Johnson wrote the Prologue, spoken 
by Garrick, at Drury-Lane Theatre, 1750, on 
the performance of the Masque of Comus, for the 
benefit of Milton s grand-daughter. Dr. Towers 
is not free from prejudice ; but, as Shakspeare 
has it, <'he begets a temperance, to give it 
'' smoothness." He is, therefore, entitled t6 a 
dispassionate answer. When Johnson wrote the 
prologue, it does not appear that he was aware 
of the malignant artifices practised by Lauder. 
In the postscript to Johnson's preface, a sub- 
scription is proposed, for relieving the grand- 
daughter of the author of Paradise Lost. Dr. 
Towers will agree that this shews Johnson's ala- 
crity in doing good. That alacrity shewed itself 
again in the letter printed in the European Ma- 
gazine, January, 1785, and there said to have 
appeared originally in the General A.dveT^\«fc\> 
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4th April, 1750, by which the public were in- 
vited to embrace the opportunity of paying a just 
regard to the illustrious dead, united with the 
pleasure of doing good to the living. The letter 
adds, ** to assist industrious indigence, struggling 
** with distress, and debilitated by age, is a dis- 
** play of virtue, and an acquisition of happiness 
" and honour. Whoever, therefore, would be 
** thought capable of pleasure in reading the 
<< works of our incomparable Milton, and not so 
** destitute of gratitude as to refuse to lay out a 
** trifle, in a rational and el^ant entertainment, 
** for the benefit of his living remains, for the 
" exercise of their own virtue, the increase of 
** their reputation, and the consciousness of do* 
*^ ing good, should appear at Drury-Lane Thea* 
«* tre, to-morrow, April 6, when Comus will be 
<< peribrmed for the benefit of Mrs. Elizabeth Fos- 
** ter, grand-daughter to the author, and the 
<* only surviving branch of his family. Nota bene^ 
^* there will be a new prologue on the occasion, 
** written by the author of Irene, and spoken by 
<' Mr. Gamck." The man who had thus exert- 
ed himself to serve the grand-daughter, cannot 
be supposed to have entertained personal malice 
to the grand-fiither. It is true, that the malevo- 
lence of Lauder, as well as the impostures of 
Archibald Bower, were fully detected by the la- 
bours, in the cause of truth, of the Kev. Dr. 
Douglas, the late Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 



■ ** Diram qui contudit Hydram, 

" Notaque fatali portcnta labore subegit." 

But the pamphlet, entitled, MUUm mndicated 
charge of Piogtarism brougkl agavfui 
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him by Mr, Lauder^ and Lauder himself convicted 
of severed Forgeries and gross Impositions on the 
PtibUcy hu Jonn Douglas, M.A, Rector of Eaton 
Constanttne, Salopy was not published till the 
year 1751. In tnat work, p. 77, Dr. Douglas 
says, '' It is to be hoped, nay, it is expected, that 
'< the elegant and nervous writer, whose judi- 
« cious sentiments and inimitable style point out 
'< the author of Lauder s preface and postscript, 
^ will no longer allow a man to plume himself 
'* toith his feathers, who appears so little to have 
** deserved his assistance, an assistance which I 
** am persuaded would never have been com- 
^ municated, had there been the least suspicion 
^' of those fkcts, which I have been the instru- 
« ment of conveying to the world." We have 
here 8 contemporary testimony to the integrity 
of Dr. Johnson throughout the whole of that 
vile transaction. What was the consequence of 
the requisition made by Dr. Douglas ? John- 
souy whose ruling passion may be said to be the 
love of truth, convinced Lauder, that it would 
be more for his interest to make a full confession 
of his guilt, than to stand forth the convicted 
champion of a lie ; and for this purpose he drew 
up, in the strongest terms, a recantation, in a 
Letter to the Rev. Mr. Douglas, which Lauder 
signed, and published in the year 1751. That 

giece will remain a lasting memorial of the ab- 
orrence with which. Johnson beheld a violation 
of truth. . Mr. Nichols, whose attachment to his 
illustrious friend was unwearied, shewed him, in 
1780, a book called Remarks on Johnson's Life 
of Milton, in which the affair of Lauder was re- 
newed with virulence, and a poetical scale m ^^ 
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Literary Magazine, 1758, (when Johnson had 
ceased to write in that collection) was urged as 
an additional proof of deliberate malice. He 
road the libellous passage with attention, and in« 
stantly wrote on the margin : << In the business 
*' of Lauder I was deceived, partly by thinking 
<< the man too frantic to be fraudulent. Of the 
<< jioetical scale quoted from the Magazine 1 am 
<< not the author. I fancy it was put in after I 
<< had quitted that work ; for I not only did not 
'< write it, but I do not remember it." As a 
critic and a scholar, Johnson was willing to re- 
ceive what numbers, at the time, believed to be 
true information : when he found that the whole 
was a foi^ry, he renounced all connexion with 
the author. 

In March 1752, he fblt a severe stroke of 
affliction in the death of his wife. The last num- 
ber of the Rambler, as already mentioned, was 
on the 14th of that month. The loss of Mrs. 
Johnson was then approaching, and probably 
was the cause that put an end to those admira- 
ble periodical cesaya. It appears tliat she died 
on the 28th of March : in a memorandum, at 
the foot of the Prayers and Meditations, that is 
called her Dying Day. She was buried at Bromley, 
under the care of Dr. Hawkesworth. Johnson 
placed a Latin inscription on her tomb, in which 
he celebrated her beauty. With the singularity 
of his prayers for his dteeased wife, from that 
time to the end of his days, the world ia suffi- 
ciently acquainted. On Easteivday, 22d April, 
1704, his memorandum says : << Thought ou 
<< Tetty, poor dear Tetty ; with my eyea full. 
<< Went to Church. After sermon I reoom- 
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" mended Tetty in a prayer by herself; and 
'* my fether, mother, brother, and Bathurst, 
<< in another. I did it only once, fio far as it 
<< mi^t be lawful for me." In a prayer, Janu- 
ary 2S9 1759, the day on which his mother 
was buried, he commends, as far as may be 
lawful^ her soul to God, imploring for her what- 
ever IS most beneficial to her in her present state. 
Im this habit he persevered to the end of his 
days. The Rev. Mr. Strahan, the editor of tlie 
Fkayera avd Meditations, observes, << That 
** Johnson, ob some occasions, prays that tho 
** Almighty mai/ have had mercy on his wife 
*< and Mr, Thrale; evidently supposing their 
'< aentenee to have been already passed in the 
^ Divine Mind ; and by consequence, proving, 
^ that he had no belief in a state of purgatory, 
^ and no veason for pra3dng for the dead that 
^ could impeach the sincerity of his profession 
«< as a Fh>testant." Mr. Strahan adds, « That, 
^ in pra3ring for the regretted tenants of tlie 
<^ grav«y Johnson conformed to a practice which 
M has been retained by many learned members 
<< ti the Established Church, though the Li- 
^ tnrgj no longer admits it. If vohere the tree 
*^Jm&kf there it shall be ; if our state, at the 
^ cloae of tife^ is to be the measure of our final 
^ sentence, l^en praj^ers for the dead, being 
*< visibly firuitless, can be regarded only as the 
^ vain oblations of superstition. But o^ all su- 
<* perstitions tiiis, perhaps, is one of the least 
M iinamiahle» and most incident to a good mind. 
** If our lensations of kindness be iRtense,«tbose, 
*^ whom we have revered and loved, death can- 
*< not wholly seclude from our oonceiiv. \X.V& 

V©i. /. F 
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" true, for the reason just mentioned, 
■' dences of our surviving afiection 

*' thought ill-judged ; but surely they 
" rous, and some natural tenderness if 
" to a superstition, which thus orij 
" piety and benevolence." These 
extracted from the Rev. Mr. Strahao 
if they are not a full justification, an 
a beautitiil apology. It will not be ii 
add what Johnson himself has said o; 
ject. Being asked by Mr. Boswell,' 
thought of purgatory as believed by t 
Catholics? His answer was, "It 
" harmless doctrine. They are of op 
" the generality of mankind are neit 
" stinately wicked aa to deserve ■ 
" punishment ; nor so good as to n: 
" admitted into the society of bless' 
" and, therefore, that God is graciou; 
*' to allow a middle state, where th 
" purified by certain degrees of suffei 
" see there is nothing unreasonable ir 
" if it be once established tliat then 
" in purgatory, it is as proper to pra; 
" as for our brethren of mankind who 
" this life." This was Dr. Johnson's 
futurity ; and to guess is the utmost 
can do. Skadovjs, clouds, and dot 
upon it. 

Mrs. Johnson left a daughter, Lucy 
her first husband. She had contractc 
ship with Mrs. Anne Williams, the ( 
Zachary Williams, a physician of ei 

* IiUa of JohDHm, vol. i. p. 3S8. 4tD. a 
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Sooth Wales, who had devoted more than thirtj 
years of a long life to the study of the longitude, 
and was thought to have made great advances 
towards that important discovery. His letters 
to Lord Halifax, and the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, party corrected and partly written hy Dr. 
Jolmson, are still extant in the hands of Mr. 
Nichols.* We there find Dr. Williams, in the 
ei^ty-third year of his age, stating, that he had 
prepiured an instrument, which might be called 
an epitome or miniature of the terraqueous globe, 
shewing, with the assistance of tables constructed 

S himself, the variations of the magnetic nee- 
S and ascertaining the longitude for the safety 
of navigation. It appears that this scheme had 
been leferred to Sir Isaac Newton; but that 
great j^osopher excusing himself on account 
of his advanced age, all applications were useless 
till 1751, when the subject was referred, by order 
of Lord Anson, to Dr. Bradley, the celebrated 
prc^essor of astronomy. His report was unfa- 
votirable,f though it allows that a considerable 
progress had been made. Dr. Williams, after 
all his labour and expense, died in a short time 
after^ a melancholy instance of unrewarded me- 
rit. His daughter possessed uncommon talents, 
and, though blind, had an alacrity of mind that 
made her conversation agreeable, and even desi-^ 
rable. To relieve and appease melancholy re^ 
flections, Johnson took her home to his house in 
Grough-square. In 1755, Garrick gave her a 
benCTt-pIay, which produced twohun£ed pounds^ 

* See Gendeman'B Magazine for Nov. and Dec. 1787. 
t See Gentleman's M^azine for 1787,^ \0^%. 

f2 
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In 1766, she published, by Bubscription, a quar 
volume of Miscellanies, and increased her litt 
stock to three hundred pounds. That fun 
% with Johnson'9 protection, supported her throu| 

the remainder of her life. 

During the two years in which the Rambl 
was carried on, the Dictionary proceeded I 
\ slow degrees. In May 1752, having compoSi 

f. a prayer preparatory to his return from tears ai 

In sorrow to the duties of life, he resumed his grai 

design, and went on with vigour, giving, howevc 
occasional assistance to his friend Dr. Hawke 
worth in the Adventurer, which began soon afl 
the Rambler was laid aside. Some of the mc 
valuable essays in that collection were from ti 
pen of Johnson. The Dictionary was complet 
towards the end of 1754 ; and, Cave being thi 
no more, it was a mortification to the author 
that noble addition to our language, that his c 
friend did not live to see the triumph of his 1 
hours. In May 1755, that great work was pu 
lished. Johnson was desirous that it 6hou 
come from one who had obtained academic 
honours ; and for that purpose his firiend, t 
Rev. Thomas Wliarton, obtained for him, in t 
preceding month of February, a diploma for 
master's degree from the University of Oxfoi 
Garrick, on the publication of the Dictionai 
wrote the following lines ; 

** Talk of war with a Briton, he'll boldly advance, 
** That one English soldier can beat ten of France. 
Would vfe alter the boast, from the sword to the pen. 
Our odds are still greater, still greater our men. 
In the deep mines of science,, though Frenchmen may t4 
Can their strength be couipar'd to Locke, Newton, 
" Boyle? 
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*■ Let them nlly thdr heroes, send forth all their pow*rs, 
'' Their yersemen and prosemen, then match them with 

** ours. 
" First Shakspeare and Milton, like Gods in the fight, 
** Have put their whole dranui and epic to flight. 
" In sadres, ^istles, and odes would they cope ? 
'' Their numbers retreat before Dryden and Pope. 
** And Johnson well arm*d, like a hero of yore, 
^ Has beat forty French, and will beat forty more.*' 

It iSy peifaaps, needless to mention, that Forty 
was the number of the French academy, at the 
time when their Dictionary was published to set- 
tle their language. 

In the course of the winter preceding this 
grand publication, the late Earl of Chesterfield 
0tye two essays in the periodical paper called 
The World, dated November 28, and Decem- 
ber 5, 1754, to prepare the public for so impor- 
tant 8 work. The original plan, addressed to his 
Lordship in the year 1747, is there mentioned 
in terms of the highest praise ; and this was 
understood, at the time, to be a courtly way of 
soliciting a dedication of the Dictionary to him- 
self. Johnson treated this civility with disdain. 
He said to Grarrick and others, <* I have sailed a 
** long and painful voyage round the world of 
** the English language ; and does he now send 
*^ out two cock-boats to tow me into harbour ?" 
He had said, in the last number of the Rambler, 
** that, having laboured to maintain the dignity 
" of virtue, I will not now degrade it by the 
<< meanness of dedication." Such a man, when 
he had finished his Dictionary, <' not," as he says 
himself, ** in the soft obscurities of retirement, 
'< or under the shelter of academic bowers, 
** but amidst inconvenience and d\^\x9k&\AotVv 

f3 
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<< in sickness and in sorrow, and without the p 
^. << tronage of the Great," was not likely to I 

,| ^ caught by the lure thrown out by Lord Cheste 
I f field. He had in vain sought the patronage 

that nobleman; and his pride, exasperated 1 
disappointment, drew from him the following U 
ter, dated in the month of February, 1756. 

" To the Right Hon, the Earl ^/'Chestebfiel 

" My Lord, 

I have been lately informed, by the propri 
tors of The World, that two papers, in whi 
my Dictionary is recommended to the publi 
were written by your Lordship. To be so dj 
tinguished, is an honour whidi, being very 1 
tie accustomed to favours from tlie great, 
" know not well how to receive, or in wli 
terms to acknowledge. 

When, upon some slight encouragement, 

first visited your Lordship, I was overpowers 

like the rest of mankind, by the enchantme 

of your address, and could not forbear tO wu 

that I might boast myself/^ vainqueurdu t)ai 

<^ qiLCur de la terre ; that I might obtain tk 

" regard for which I sajv the world bontendin 

<' But I found my attendance so little enco 

<< raged, that neither pride nor modesty won 

** suffer me to continue it. Wheb I had on 

<< addressed your Lordship in public, 1 had e 

<^ hausted all the art of pleasing, which a retir 

<< and uncourtly scholar can possess. I h 

<< done all that I could; and no man is w 

<< pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever 

" little. 

<^ Seven years, my Lord, have now pass 
'' since I H^aited in your outyrw^ toQm> ot "?] 
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" repulsed from your door; during which time 
** I hiKve beeu pushing on my work through dif- 
^< ficulties, of which it is useless to complain, 
*^ and have brought it at last to the verge of pub- 
f < lication, without one act of assistance, one 
*' word of encouragement, or one smile of favour. 
<* Such treatment I did not expect, for I never 
** <had a patron before. 

** The. Shepherd in Virgil grew acquainted 
*^ with I^ve, and found liim a native of the 
** Yocks. 

"^ Is not a patron, my Lord, one who looks 
** with unconcern on a man struggling for life in 
*' the water, and, when he has reached ground, 
" encumbers him with hdp ? The notice which 
" you have been pleased to take of my labours, 
** had it been early, had been kind : but it has 
<< been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot 
<* enjoy it ; till I am solitary, and cannot impart 
*^ it ; till I am known, and do not want it. I 
" hcipe it is no very cjmical asperity not to con- 
** fe»B oblig^ions where no benefit has been re- 
'•" ceived; or to be unwilling that tlie public 
^ ehould consider me as owing that to a patron, 
^ which IVovidence has enabled me to do for 
" myself. 

^ Having carried on my work thus far with so 
<* little obligation to any fevourer of learjiing, I 
" shall not be disappointed, though I should 
-** conclude it, if less be possible, with less j for 
^> I have been long wakened from that dream of 
** hope, in which I once boasted myself with so 
'^ much exultation, 

" Mj l^RDfYour Lordship 3 most\vxxicKW, 
'^ Ana most obedient servant, 

" Samuei. 3o\iia^o^' 
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It Is said, upon good authority, that Johu 
once received from Lord ClieBtemeld the sum 
ten pounds. It were to be wished that the 
cretnad never transpired.. It was mean to rece 
it, and'meaner to give it. It may be imagini 
that for Johnson's ferocity, as it has been calli 
there was some foundation in his finances ; ai 
as his Dictionary was brought to a conctun< 
that money was now to flow in upon him. T 
reverse was the case. For his subsistence, duri 
the progress of the work, he had received at i 
ferent times the amount of his contract ; a 
when his receipts were produced to him at a i 
vern dinner, given by the booksellers, itappear 
that he had been paid a hundred pounds and u 
wards more than his due. The author of a boi 
called Lexifhanes' written by a Mr. Campbell 
Scotchman, and purser of a man of war, endt 
voured to blast nis laurels, but in vaio. T 
worid applauded, and Johnson never re^c 
" Abuse," he said, " is often of service : the 
" is nothing so dangerous to an author 
" silence ; his name, like a shuttlecock, must i 
" beat backward and forward, or it Mis to tl 
'< ground." Lexiphanes professed to be i 
imitation of the pleasant manner of Luctan ; b 
humour was not the talent of the writer of Lei 
phanes. As Dryden says, " He had too mm 
" horse-play in his raillery." 

It was in the summer 1754, that the prese 
writer became acquainted with Dr. Johnso 
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The cause of his first visit is related by Mrs. 
Fioszi nearly in the following manner: << Mr. 
^ Murphy being engaged in a periodic^ paper, 
^ the Gray's-Inn Journal, was at a friend's house 
^ in the country, and not being disposed to lose 
^ pleasure for business, wished to content his 
^ bookseller by some unstudied essay. He 
<' therefore took up a- French Journal Litterairey 
** and translating something he liked, sent it 
** away to town. Time, however, discovered 
*^ that he translated from the French a Rambler, 
^ which had been taken from the English with- 
■" out acknowledgment. Upon this discovery, 
** Mr. Murphy thought it right to make his ex- 
** cusds to Dr. Johnson. He went next day, and 
** &und him covered with soot, like a chimney- 
** sweeper, in a little room, as if he had been 
^ acting Lungs in the Alchymist, making aether. 
" Tliis being told by Mr. Murphy in company, 
** * Come, come,' said Dr. Johnson, • the story is 
** black enough ; but it was a happy day that 
*^ brought you first to my house.' " After this 
first visit, the author of this narrative by degrees 
grew intimate witti Dr. Johnson. The first strik- 
ing sentence, that he heard from him, was in 
a row days after the publication of Lord Boling- 
broke's posthumous works. Mr. Garrick asked 
him, *< If he had seen them ?" " Yes, I have 
« seen them." « What do you think of them ?" 
** Think of them !" He made a long pause, and 
then repKed : « Think of them ! A scoundrel 
** and a coward ! A scoundrel, who spent his 
** life in charging a gun against Christianity; 
** and a coward, who was afitaid of hearing the 
" report of his own gun ; but IrflYvaiW-cxow^ 
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<< to a hungry Scotchman to draw the trigg 
^< after his death.** His mind^ at this to 
strained and over-lahoured by constant exertic 
called for an interval of repose and indolent 
„ But indolence was the time of danger ; it n 

■^ then that his spirits, not employed abroi 

turned with inward hostility against himac 
His reflections on his own life and conduct w)f 
always severe : and, wishing to be immacula 
he destroyed his own peace by unnecessc 
scruples. He tells us, that when he surveyed 1 
past life, he discovered nothing but a ban 
waste of time, with some disorders of body, a 
disturbances of mind, very near to madne 
His life, he says, from his earliest youth, ¥ 
wasted in a morning bed ; and his reigning 
?... was a general sluggishness, to which he v 

i;i|V always mclined, and in part of his life, aim 

''* 1 ' compelled , by morbid melancholy, and wearin 

,i of mind. This was his constitutional malad 

derived, perhaps, from his father, who was, 
times, overcast with a gloom that bordered 
insanity. When to this it is added, that Jol 
son, about the age of twenty^ drew up a descr 
tion of his infirmities, for Dr. Swimen^ at tl 
time an eminent physician in Staffordshire ; a 
received an answer to his letter, importing, tl 
the symptoms indicated a future privation of r 
son ; who can wonder that he was troubled w 
melancholy and dejection of spirit ? An app 
hension of the worst calamity that can befal 1 

Eman nature hung over him all the rest of his 1 
I like the sword of the tyrant suspended over 

guest* In his sixtieth year he had a mind 
¥Fnte the history of his melancholy ; but he 
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«8ted, not knowing whether it would not too 
much disturb him. In a Latin Poem, however, 

to which he has prefixed as a title, FNXl©! 
2EATTON, he has left a picture of himself, 
drawn with as much truth, and as firm a hand, as 
can be seen in the portraits of Hogarth or Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. The learned reader will find 
the original Poem in this rolume, and it is hoped 
that a translation, or rather imitation, of so cu- 
rious a piece will not be improper in this place. 

KNOW YOURSELF. 

(a1TX& REVISIVO AKD ENLABOINO THE ENGLISH LEXIOQK, 

OK DICTIONARY.) 

When Scaligcr, whole years of labour past, 
Beheld his Lexicon complete at last, 
And weary of bis task, with wond'ring eyes, 
Saw firom words pird on words a fabric rise, 
He curs'd the industry, inertly strong. 
In creeping toil that could persist so long, 
And if, enrag'd he cried, Heav*n meant to shed 
Its keenest vengeance on the guilty head, 
The drudgery of words the damn*d would know, 
Doom*d to write Lexicons in endless woe.* 

Yes, you had cause, great Genius, to repent ; 
** You lost good days, that might be better spent ;'* 
You well might grudge the hours of ling*ring pain. 
And Tiew your learned labours with disdain. 
To you were given the large expanded mind, 
The flame of genius, and the taste refin'd. 
'Twas yours on eagle wings aloft to soar, 
And amidst rolling worlds the Great First Cause explore ; 
To fix the aeras of recorded time* 
And live in ev'ry age and er'ry clime ; 

* See Scaliger's Epigram on this subject, communicated 
without doubt by Dr. Johnson^ G^xxt. Mag. 11^%^ v« ^. 
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liecord the Cbi«fS| who propt tli«tr Country's cauKc ; 
Who founded Smpircs, and cstablisli'd Laws ; 
To ]eam whate'er the Sage, with virtue fraught, 
Whate*ar the Mute of moral wisdom taught 
Tbese were your quarry ; these to you were kaown. 
And the world's ample volume was your own* 

Yetwam'd by me, ye pigmy Wits, beware, 
Nor with immortal Scaliger compare. 
For me, though his example strike my view, 
Oh ! not for me his footsteps to pursuew 
Whetlicr fii^t Nature, unpropitious, cold^ 
This clay compounded in a ruder mould ; 
Or the slow current, lok'riBg at my hear^ 
No gleam of wit or fancy can impart ; 
Whate*er the cause, from me no numbers flow,. 
No visions warm me, and no raptures glow. 
A mind like ScaJiger*8, superior still, 
No grief could conquer, no misfortunes cIiUl. 
Tliough for the maze of words his native skies 
He seem*d to quit, *twas but again to rise ; 
To mount once more to the bright soiu'ce of day^ 
And view the wondcn of th' aetherial way. 
The love of Fame his genVous bosom fir*d ; 
Each Science haird him, and each Muse in^ir'd. 
For him the Sons of Learning trimm*d the bs^s» 
And Nations grew harmonious in his praise. 

My task perform*d, and all my labours o*er. 
For me what lot has Fortune now in store ? 
The listless will succeeds, that worst diseaa^ 
The rack of indolence, the sluggish ease. 
Care grows on care, 2Uid o*er my aching braia 
Black melancholy pours her mcvbid traia. 
No kind relief, no lenitive at han^ 
I seek at midnight clubs the social band ; 
But midnight clubs, where wit with noise cooBpires» 
Where Comus revels, and where wine inspires^ 
Delight no more : 1 seek my lonely bed. 
And call on Sleep to sooth my languid head. 
But Sleep from these sad lid^ flies far siway ; 
I mourn all night, -and diead the coming da^. 
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Szbausted, tir*dy I throw my eyes around. 
To find some Tacant spot on classic ground ; 
And soon, yain hope ! I form a grand design ; 
Languor succeeds, and all my puw*rs decline. 
If Science open not her richest vein, 
Without materials all our toil is vain. 
A form to rugged stone when Phidias gives. 
Beneath his toudi a new creation lives. 
Remove his marble, and his genius dies; 
With Nature, then, no breathing statue vies. 

Whate*er I plan, I feel my powers confined 
By Fortune's frown and penury of mind. 
I boast no knowledge glean*d with toil and strife, 
Tliat bright reward of a well-acted life. 
I view myself, while Reason's feeble light 
ShoMs a pale glimmer through the gloom of night. 
While passions, error, phantoms Of the brain. 
And vain opinions, fill the dark domain ; 
A dreary void, where fears with grief combin'd 
Waste all within, and desolate the mind. 

What ^en remains ? Must I in slow decline 
Tb mute inglorious ease old age resign ? 
Or, bold AmlMtion kindling in my breast. 
Attempt some arduous task ? Or, were it best. 
Brooding o'er Leiticons to pass the day. 
And in that labour drudge my life away ? 

Such is the picture for which Dr. Johnson sat 
to hunself. He gives the prominent features of 
his character ; his lassitude, his morbid melan- 
choly, his love of &me, his dejection, his tavern 
parties, and his wandering reveries, Vacuce mala 
$omnia mentis^ about which so mUch has been 
written ; all are painted in miniature, but in vivid 
colours^ by his own hand. His idea of writing 
more dictionaries was not merely said in verse. 
Mr. Hamilton, who was at that time aa exoi!Ck<^Tsl 
prioteTf and well acquainted widi Dt. 3Q\ixv%QTi^ 
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remembers that he engaged in a Commercial 
Dictionary, and, as appears by the receipts in 
his possession, was paid his price for several 
sheets ; but he soon relinquished the undertak- 
ing. It is probable that he found himself not 
sufficiently versed in that branch of knowledge. 

He was again reduced to the expedient of 
short compositions for the supply of the day. 
The writer of this narrative has now before him 
a letter in Dr. Johnson's hand-writing, which 
shews the distress and melancholy situation of 
the man who had written the Kambler, and 
finished the great work of his Dictionary. The 
letter is directed to Mr. Richardson (the author 
of Clarissa), and is as follows : 

" Sir, 
<< I am obliged to entreat your assistance. I 
<* am now under an arrest for five pounds eigh- 
<< teen shillings. Mr. Strahan, from whom I 
** should have received the necessary help in 
** this case, is not at home ; and I am afraid of 
" not finding Mr. Millar. If you will be so 
** good as to send me this sum, I will very grate- 
" fully repay you, and add it to all former obli- 
" gations. I am. Sir, 

" Your most obedient, 

" and most humble servant, 

" Samuel Johnson." 

" Gough-squarc, 16 March.*' 

In the margin of this letter there is a memo- 
randum in these words : " March 16, 1756, 
" Sent six guineas. Witness, Wm. Richardson." 
For the honour of an admired writer it is to be 
regretted, that we do not find a moreliberal entry. 
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To his friend in distress he sent eight shillings 
more than was wanted. Had an incident of this 
kind occurred in one of his Romances, Richard* 
son would have known how to grace his hero ; 
but in fictitious scenes, generosity costs the wri- 
ter nothing. 

About this time Johnson contributed several 
papers to a -periodical Miscellany, called <' The 
** Visitor,' from motives which are highly ho- 
nourable to him, a compassionate regard for the 
late Mr. Christopher Smart. The Criticism on 
Pope's Epitaphs appeared in that work. In a 
short time after he became a reviewer in the 
Literary Magazine, under the auspices of the late 
Mr. Newbury, a man of a projecting head, good 
taste, and great industry. This employment en- 
grossed but little of Johnson's time. He resigned 
himself to indolence, took no exercise, rose about 
two, and then received the visits of his friends. 
Authors, long since forgotten, waited on him as 
their oracle, and he gave responses in the chair 
of criticism. He listened to the complaints, the 
schemes, and the hopes and fears, of a crowd of 
inferior writers, " who," he said, in the words of 
Roger Ascham, " lived, men knew not hoto, and 
" died obscure, men marked not xvhen.** He be- 
lieved that he could give a better history of 
Grub-street than any man living. His house was 
filled with a succession of visitors till four or five 
in the evening. During the whole time he pre- 
sided at his tea-table. Tea was his favourite 
beverage; and, when the late Jonas Han way 
pronounced his anathema against the use of tea, 
Johnson rose in defence of his habitual ^taclvc^ 
declanog bimaelf ^^ in that article a Vact^^xis^ 
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sinner, who had for years diluted his meals 
with the infusion of that fascinating plant ; 
whose tea-kettle had no time to cool: who 
with tea solaced the midnight hour, and with 
tea welcomed the morning." 
The proposal for a new edition of Shakspeafe, 
which had formerly miscarried, was resumed in 
the year 1756. The booksellers readily agreed 
to his terms ; and subscription-tickets were issued 
out. For undertaking this work, money, he 
confessed, was the inciting motive. His mends 
exerted themselves to promote his interest ; and, 
in the mean time, he engaged in a new periodical 
production called << The Idlea." The first 
number appeared on Saturday, April 15, 1758 ; 
and the last, April 5, 1760. The profits of tliis 
work, and the subscriptions for the new edition 
of Shakspeare, were the means by which he sup- 
ported himself for four or five years. In 1759 
was published " Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia." 
His translation of Lobo's Voyage to Abyssinia 
seems to have pointed out that country for the 
scene of action ; and Rassila Christos, the Gene- 
ra of SuUan Segued^ mentioned in thstt work, 
most probably suggested the name of the prince. 
The author wanted to set out on a journey to 
Litchfield, in order to pay the last offices of filial 
piety to his mother, who, at the age of ninety, 
was then near her dissolution ; but money was 
necessary. Mr. Johnston, a bookseller, who has 
long since left off business, gave one hundred 
pounds for the copy. With this supply Johnson 
set out for Litchfield ; but did not arrive in time 
to close the eyes of a parent whom he loved. He 
attended the funeral, whieh, as appecurg among 
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his raemorandumsy was on the 23d of January, 
1759. 

Johnson now found it necessary to retrench 
his expenses. He gave up his house in Gough- 
square. Mrs. Williams went into lodgings. He 
retired to Gray's-Inn, and soon removed to cham- 
bers in the Inner Temple-lane, where he lived in 
poverty, total idleness, and the pride of literature. 
Magni stat nominis umbra, Mr. Fitzherbert (the 
father of Lord St. Helens, the present minister 
at Madrid), a man distinguished through life for 
his benevolence and other amiable qualities, used 
to say, that he paid a morning visit to Johnson, 
intending from his chambers to send a letter into 
the City ; but, to his great surprise, he found an 
author by profession without pen, ink, or paper. 
The late Dr. Douglas, bishop of Salisbury, was 
also among those who endeavoured, by constant 
attention, to soothe the cares of a mind which he 
knew to be afflicted with gloomy apprehensions. 
At one of the parties made at his house, Bosco- 
vichy the Jesuit, who had then lately introduced 
the Newtonian philosophy at Rome, and, afler 
publishing an elegant Latin poem on the subject, 
was made a Fellow of the Royal Society, was 
one of the company invited to meet Dr. John- 
son. The conversation at first was mostly in 
French. Johnson, though thoroughly versed in 
that language, and a professed admirer of Boi- 
leau and La Bruyere, did not understand its 
pronunciation, nor could he speak it himself with 
propriety. For the rest of the evening the talk 
was in Latin. Boscovich had a ready current 
flow of that flimsy phraseology ^\\\v viV^^ ^ 
pneft may travel through Italy, Spam, a\A^^v 
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many* Johnson scorned what he called collo- 
quial barbarisms. It was his pride to speak his 
best. He went on, after a little practice, with 
as much facility as if it was his native tongue. 
One sentence tnis writer well remembers. Ob- 
serving that Fontenelle at first opposed the New- 
tonian philosophy, and embraced it afterwards, 
his words were : Fantenellusy ni Jailor, in extremd 
senecHUe^Juit transfuga ad castra Nevotoniana, 

We have now travelled through that part of 
Dr. Johnson's life which was a perpetual struggle 
with difficulties. Halcyon da3rs are now to open 
upon him. In the month of May 1762, his Ma- 
jesty, to reward literary merit, signified his plea- 
sure to grant to Johnson a pension of three hun- 
dred pounds a year. The Earl of Bute was 
minister. Lord Loughborough, who, perhaps, 
was originally a mover in the business, had 
authority to mention it. He was well acquainted 
with Johnson ; but, having heard much of his 
independent spirit, and of the downfall of Os- 
borne the bookseller, he did not know but his 
benevolence might be rewarded with a folio on 
his head. He desired the author of these me- 
moirs to undertake the task. This writer thought 
the opportunity of doing so much good the jnost 
happy incident in his lifie. He went^ without 
delay, to the chambers in the Inner Temple- 
lane, which, in fact, were the abode of wretched- 
ness. By slow and studied approaches the mes- 
sage was disclosed. Johnson made a long pause : 
he asked if it was seriously intended ? He fell 
into a profound meditation, Bnd his own defi- 
nition of a pensioner occurred to him. He was 
told> << That he, at least, did not come within 
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the definition." He desired to meet next day 
and dine at the Mitre Tavern. At that meeting 
he gave up all his scruples. On the following 
day Lord Loughborough conducted him to the 
Earl of Bute. The conversation that passed was 
in the evening related to this writer by Dr. 
Johnson. He expressed his sense of his Majesty's 
bounty, and thought himself the more highly 
honoured, as the favour was not bestowed on 
him for having dipped his pen in faction. ^< No, 
" Sir," said Lord Bute, ** it is not offered to you 
** for having dipped your pen in faction, nor with 
" a design that you ever should." Sir John 
Hawkins will have it, that, after this interview, 
Johnson was often pressed to wait on Lord Bute : 
but with a sullen spirit refused to comply. How- 
ever that be, Johnson was never heard to utter a 
disrespectful word of that nobleman. The writer 
of this essay remembers a circumstance which 
may throw some light on this subject. The late 
Dr. Rose, of Chiswick, whom Johnson loved and 
respected, contended for the pre-eminence of^the 
Scotch writers; and Ferguson's book on Civil 
Society, then on the eve of publication, he said, 
would give the laurel to North Britain. <' Alas ! 
*< what can he do upon that subject ?" said John- 
son : '' Aristotle, Polybius, Grodus, PufFendorf, 
** and Burlemaqui, have reaped in that field be- 
" fore him." " He will treat it," said Dr. Rose, 
'* in a new manner." *< A new manner ! Buck- 
^ inger had no hands, and he wrote his name 
<' with his toes at Charing-cross, for half-a-crown 
« a-piece; that was a new manner of writing i" 
Dr. Rose replied, << If that will not satisfy you, 
" I will name a writer, whom you \nuisX ^uo^ v<:^ 
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** be the best in the kingdom." << Who is that ' 
" The Earl of Bute, when he wrote an order f 
" your pension." " There, Sir," said Johnso 
*^ you have me in the toil : to Lord Bute I mu 
<< allow whatever praise you may claim for him 
Ingratitude was no part of Johnson's charactc 
Being now in the possession of a regular h 
come, Johnson left his chambers in the Tempi 
and once more became master of a house : 
Johnson's-court, Fleet-street. Dr. Levet, h 
friend and physician in ordinary,* paid his dai 
visits with assiduity ; made tea all the mominj 
talked what he had to say, and did not expect t 
answer. Mrs. Williams had her apartment : 
the house, and entertained her benefactor wil 
more enlarged conversation. Chemistry was pa 
of Johnsons amusement. For this love of e: 
perimental philosophy. Sir John Hawkins thinl 
an apology necessary. He tells us, with gre 
gravity, that curiosity was the only object : 
view ; not an intention to grow suddenly rich I 
the philosopher's stone, or the transmutation < 
metals. To enlarge his circle, Johnson om 
more had recourse to a literary club. This wi 
at the Turk's Head, in Gerard-street, Soho, c 
every Tuesday evening through the year. Tl 
members were, besides himself, the flight Ho 
Edmund Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Ni 
gent, Dr. Goldsmith, the late Mr. Topha 
Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Mr. Chamier, Sir Jol 
Hawkins, and some others. Johnson's affectic 
for Sir Joshua was founded on a long acquaii 
tance, and a thorough knowledge of die virtw 

* 5^0 Johnson's Epitaph on \ttin,\TvV)tv\%^o\\wnft^ 
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and amiable qualities of that excellent artist. He 
delighted in the conversation of Mr. Burke. He 
met him for the first time at Mr. Garrick's, seve- 
ral years' ago. On the next day he said, " I 
^ suppose, Muiphy, you are proud of your 
" countryman. Cum talis sit utinam nos- 
<< TER ESSEX?'* From that time his constant 
observation was, << Tliat a man of sense could not 
« meet Mr. Burke by accident, under a gate- 
<' way to avoid a shower, without being con- 
« vinced that he was the first man in England." 
Johnson felt not only kindness, but zeal and 
ardour for his friends* He did every thing in his 
povRer to advance the reputation of Dr. Gold- 
smith. He loved him, though he knew his fail- 
ings, and particularly the leaven of envy, which 
corroded the mind of that elegant writer, and 
made him impatient, without disguise, of the 
praises bestowed on any person whatever. Of 
this infirmity, which marked Goldsmith's charac- 
ter, Johnson gave a remarkable instance. It 
happened that he went with Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Goldsmith to see the Fantoccini, which were 
exhibited some years ago in or near the Hay- 
market. They admired the curious mechanism 
by which the puppets were made to walk the 
stage, draw a chair to the table, sit down, write a 
letter, and perform a variety of other actions, 
with such dexterity, that though Nature's joumet^' 
men made the men, they imitated humanity to the 
astonishment of the spectator. The entertain- 
ment being over, the three friends retired to a 
tavern. Johnson and Sir Joshua talked with 
pleasure of what they had seen ; and says John- 
son, in a tone of admiration, " How the \\\X\fc 
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" fellow brandished his spontoon !" " There is 
'< nothing in it/' replied Goldsmith, starting up 
with impatience ; " give me a spontoon ; I can 
" do it as well myself." 

Enjojring his amusements at his weekly clubi 
and happy in a state of independence, Johnson 
gained in the year 1765 another resource, which 
contributed more than any thing else to exempt 
him from the solicitudes of life. He was intro- 
duced to the late Mr.Thrale and his family. 
Mrs. Piozzi has related the fact, and it is tliere- 
fore needless to repeat it in this place. The 
author of this narrative looks back to the 
share he had in that business with self-congratu» 
lation, since he knows the tenderness which from 
that time soothed Johnson's cares at Streatham, 
and prolonged a valuable life. The subscribers 
to Shakspeare began to despair of ever seeing the 
promised edition. To acquit himself of this obli- 
gation, he went to work unwillingly, but pro- 
ceeded with vigour. In the month of October 
1765, Shakespeare was published; and, in a short 
time afler, the University of Dublin sent over a 
diploma, in honourable terms, creating him a 
Doctor of Laws. Oxford, in eight or ten years 
afterwards, followed the example ; and till then 
Johnson never assumed the title of Doctor. In 
1766 his constitution seemed to be in a rapid 
decline; and that morbid melancholy which often 
clouded his understanding, came upon him with 
a deeper gloom than ever. Mr. and Mrs. Thrale 
paid him a visit in this situation, and found him 
on his knees, with Dr. Delap, the rector of Lewes, 
in Sussex, beseeching God to continue to him 
the use of his understanding. Mr. Thrale took 
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bim to his house at Streathaih ; and Johnson 
from that time became a constant resident in the 
&mi]y. He went occasionally to the club in 
Gerard-street ; but his head-quarters were fixed 
at Streatham. An apartment was fitted up for 
him, and the library was greatly enlarged. Par- 
ties were constantly invited from town; and 
Johnson was every day at an elegant table, with 
select and polished company. Whatever could 
be devised by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale to promote 
the happiness, and establish the health of their 
guest, was studiously performed from that time 
to the end of Mr. Thrale's life. Johnson accom- 
panied the family in all their summer excursions 
to Brighth^lmstone, to Wales, and to Paris. It 
is but justice to Mr. Thrale to say, that a more 
ingenuous frame of mind no man possessed. His 
education at Oxford gave him the habits of a 
gentleman; his amiable temper recommended 
his conversation ; and the goodness of his heart 
made him a sincere friend. That he was the 
patron of Johnson is an honour to his memory. 

In petty disputes with contemporary writers, 
or the wits of the age, Johnson was seldom en- 
tangled. A single incident of that kind may not 
be unworthy of notice, since it happened with a 
man of great celebrity in his time. A number of 
friends dined with Garrick on a Christmas-day. 
Foote was then in Ireland. It was said at table, 
that the modem Aristophanes (so Foote waa 
called) had been horse-whipped by a Dublin 
apothecary, for mimicking him on the stage. << I 
'< wonder^" said Garrick^ << that any man should 
^< shew so much resentment to Foote ; he has a 

patent for such liberties ; nobody e^et iVvovx^X. 
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*^ h tooHh^ his •'while to quarrel with him in Lon- 
«* don." " I am -glad," said Johnson^ to find 
" that the rfian is rising in the toorld" The ex- 
pression was afterwards reported to Foote ; who, 
in return) gave out, that he would produce the 
Gdiban of Literature on the stage. Being in- 
formed of this design, Johnson sent word to Foote, 
" That tke theatre being intended for the refor- 
<' mation of vice, he would step from the boxes 
M on the stage, and correct him before the 
** audiencew" Foote knew the intrepidity of his 
antagonist^ and abandoned the design. No iU- 
will ensi^. Johnson used to say, << That, for 
" broad^aced mirth, Foote had not his equal." 

Dr. Johnson's fame excited the curiosity of the 
King. His Majesty expressed a desire to see a 
man of whom extraordinary thii^ were said. 
Accordingly, the librarian at Buclnngham-hoase 
invited Johnson to see that elegant collection of 
books, at the same time giving a hint of what 
was intendeds His Majesty entered the room ; 
and, among other things, asked the author, <* If 
** he meant to give the worid any more of his 
" compositions ?*' Johnson answered, " Tliat he 
« thought he had written enough." " And I 
** should think so too," replied his Majesty, 
" if you had not written so well." 

Tnough Johnson thought he had written 
enough, his genius, even in spite of bodily dug- 
gishness, could not he still. In 1770 we find 
him entering the lists as a political writer. Hie 
flame of discord that blazed throughout the na- 
tion on the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, and the 
/!nal determination of the House of Connnons, 
that Mr, Luttrell was dul^ ^ec^e^\)^ "^tS^ ni^^u^ 
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against 1 143, spread a general spirit of discon- 
tent. To allay the tumult, Dr. Johnson pub- 
lished The False Alarm, Mrs, Piozzi informs us, 
" That this pamphlet was written at her house, 
" between eight o'clock on Wednesday night 
" and twelve on Thursday night." ITiis celerity 
has appeared wonderful to many, and some have 
doubted the truth. It may, however, be placed 
within the bounds of probability. Johnson has 
observed that there are different methods of com- 
position. Virgil was used to pour out a great 
number of verses in the morning, and pass the 
day in retrenching the exuberances, and correct- 
ing inaccuracies ; and it was Pope's custom to 
write his first thoughts in his first words, and gra- 
dually to amplify, decorate, rectify, and refine 
them. Others employ at once memory and in- 
vention, and with little intermediate use of the 
pen, form and polish large masses by continued 
meditation, and write their productions only, 
when, in their opinion, they have completed 
them. This last was Johnson's method. He 
never took his pen in hand till he had well 
weighed his subject, and gi'asped in his mind the 
sentiments, the train of argument, and the 
arrangement of the whole. As he often thought 
aloud, he had, perhaps, talked it over to himself. 
This may account for that rapidity with which, 
in general, he dispatched his sheets to the press, 
without being at the trouble of a fair copy. 
Whatever may be the logic or eloquence of the 
False Alanriy the House of Commons have since 
erased the resolution from the Journals. But whe- 
ther they have not left materials for a fixtvxvc 
controv^rsj^ may be made a queslVotv. 
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In 1771 he published another tract, on the 
subject of Falkland Islands. The design 
was to shew the impropriety of going to war 
with Spain for an island thrown aside from human 
use, stormy in winter, and barren in summer. For 
this work it is apparent that materials were fur- 
nished by direction of the minister. 

At the approach of the general election in 

1774, he wrote a short discourse, called The 
Patriot : not with any visible ap(dication to Mr. 
Wilkes ; but to teach the peo{^e to reject the 
leaders of opposition, who calicMl themselves pa- 
triots. In 1775 he undertook a pamphlet of more 
importance, namely. Taxation no Tyranny^ in 
answer to the Resolutions and Address of the 
American Congress. The scope of the argument 
was, that distant colonies, which had in their 
assemblies a legislature of their own, were, not- 
withstanding, liable to be taxed in a British Par- 
liament, where they had neither peers in one 
house, nor representatives in the other. He was 
of opinion, that this country was strong enough 
to enforce obedience. " When an Englii^nian/' 
he says, << is told that the Americans shoot up 
<< like the hydra, he naturally considers how 
<* the hydra was destroyed/* The event has 
shewn how much he and the minister of that day 
were mistaken. 

The Account of the Tour to the Western 
Islands of Scotland, which was undertaken !n 
the autumn of 1773, in company with Mr. Bos- 
well, was not published till some time in the year 

1775. This book has been variously received ; 
by some extolled for the elegance of the narra- 
tjve^ arid the depth of observation on life and 
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manners ; by others, as much condemned, as a 
work of avowed hostility to the Scotch nation. 
The praise was, beyond all question, fairly de- 
senr^; and the censure, on due examination, 
will appear hasty and ill-founded. That Johnson 
entertained some prejudices against the Scotch, 
must not be dissembled. It is true, as Mr. Bos- 
well says, ** that he thought their success in Eng- 
" land exceeded their proportion of real merits and 
" he eotdd not but see in them that nationality 
" xohich no liberal-minded Scotsman xvill dent/,** 
The author of these memoirs well remembers, 
that Johnson one day asked him, << Have you 
" observed the difference between your own 
" country impudence and Scotch impudence ?" 
The answer being in the negative : " Tlien I will 
" tell you," said Johnson. •* The impudence of 
" an Irishman is the impudence of a fly, that 
" buzzes about you, and you put it away, but it 
<< returns again, and flutters and teazes you. 
" The impudence of a Scotsman is the impu- 
<< dence of a leech, that fixes and sucks your 
" blood." Upon another occasion, this writer 
went with him into the shop of Davis the book- 
seller, in Russell-street, Covent-garden. Davis 
came running to him almost out of breath with 
joy : ** The Scots gentleman is come. Sir ; his 
** principal wish is to see you ; he is now in the 
" back-pariour." " Well, well, Til see the gen- 
" tleman," said Johnson. He walked towards 
the room. Mr. Boswcll was the person. This 
writer followed with no small curiosity. " I find," 
said Mr. Boswell, << that I am come to London 
" at a bad time, when great popular prejudice 
" has gone forth against us NoTtY\W\\.CN\\*\\v\\V 
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'' wlien I am talking to you, I am talking U 
<< large and liberal mind, and you know the 
" cannot help coming Jrom Scotland" " S 
said Johnson, " no more can the rest of y 
" countrymen."* 

He had other reasons that helped to alien 

.^i ' him from the natives of Scotland. Being a c 

S dial well-wisher to the constitution in Chu: 

and State, he did not think that Calvin and Jc 
Knox were proper founders of a national rehgi 
He made, however, a wide" distinction betwi 
the Dissenters of Scotland and the Separatist! 
England. To the former he imputed no disafi 
tion, no want of loyalty. Their soldiers t 
their officers had shed their blood with zeal i 
courage in the service of Great Britain ; and 
people, he used to say, were content with tli 
own established modes of worship, without wi 
ing, in the present age, to give any disturbai 
to the Church of England. This he was at 
times ready to admit; and therefore declar 
that whenever he found a Scotchman to whom 

yi Englishman was as a Scotchman, that Scot 

man should be as an Englishman to him. In tl 
surely, there was no rancour, no malevolen 
The Dissenters on this side the Tweed appeal 
to him in a different light. Their religion, 
frequently said, was too worldly, too politic 
too restless and ambitious. The doctrine 
cashiering kings, and erecting on the ruins of 
constitution a new form of government, wh 
lately issued from their pulpits, he always thouj 

* Mr. Bosweirs account of this introduction is very 
fcrcnt from the above. See his life of Johnson, vol. i 
360, 8\'0, Bdit, 1804. 
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was, under a calm disguise, the principle that lay 
lurking in their hearts. He knew that a wild 
democracy had overturned Kings, Lords, and 
Commons ; and that a set of Republican Fana- 
tics, who would not bow at the name of Jesiw, 
had taken possession of all the livings and all the 
parishes in the kingdom. That those scenes of 
horror might never be renewed, was the ardent 
wish of Dr. Johnson ; and though he apprehended 
no dangrer from Scotland, it is probable that liis 
dislike of Calvinism mingled sometimes with his 
reflections on the natives of that country. The 
association of ideas could not be easily broken ; 
but it is well knovm that he loved and respected 
many gentlemen from that part of the island. 
> Dr. Robertson's History of Scotland, and Dr. 
Beattie's Essays, were subjects of his constant 
praise. Mr. Boswell, Dr. Rose of Chiswick, 
Andrew Millar, Mr. Hamilton, the printer, and 
the late Mr. Strahan, were amons his most inti^- 
mate friends. Many others might be added to 
the list* He scorned to enter Scotland as a spy ; 
though Hawkins, his biographer, and the pro- 
fessing defender of his fame, allowed himself 
leave to represent him in that ignoble character. 
He went into Scotland, to survey men and man* 
ners. Antiquities, fossils^ and minerals, were 
not within his province. He did not visit that 
country to settle the station of Roman camps, or 
the spot where Galgacus fought the last battle 
for public liberty. The people, their customs, 
and the progress of literature, were his objects. 
The civilities which he received in the course of 
his tour have been repaid with grate^l aek5cv<^yc- 
Jedgmentf and, generally, with great e\e^xvv» ^^ 
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expression. His crime is, that he found the 
country bare of trees, and he has stated the fact. 
This, Mr. Boswell, in his Tour to the Hebrides, 
has told us, was resented by his countrjrmen with 
anger inflamed to rancour ; but he admits that 
there are few trees on the east side of Scotland. 
Mr. Pennant, in his Tour, says, that in some 
parts of the eastern side of the country, he saw 
several large plantations of pine planted by gen- 
tlemen near their seats ; and in this respect such 
a laudable spirit prevails, that, in another half 
century it never shall be said, << To spy the naked' 
" ness of the land are you- come" Johnson could 
not wait for that h^f century, and therefore 
mentioned things as he found them. If in 
any thing he has been mistaken, he has 
made a &r apology in the last paragraph of 
his book, avowing with candour, <' That he 
*< may have been surprised by modes of life, 
<< and appearances of nature, that are familiar 
" to men of wider survey, and more varied con- 
<< versation. Novelty and ignorance must always 
<< be reciprocal ; and he is conscious that his 
<< thoughts on national manners are the thoughts 
" of one who has seen but little." 

The poems of Ossian made a part of Johnson's 
inquiry during his residence in Scotland and the 
Hebrides. On his return to England, November 
1773, a storm seemed to be gathering over his 
head ; but the cloud never burst, and the thun- 
der never fell. — Ossian, it is well known, was pre- 
sented to the public as a translation from the 
Earse ; but that this was a fraud, Johnson de- 
clared without hesitation. << The Earse^'* he 
^ays, << was always oral only, and never a written 
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" language. The Welsh and the Irish were 
^< more cultivated. In Earse there was not in 
" the world a single manuscript a hundred years 
<< old. Martin, who in the last century published 
" an Account of the Western Islands, mentions 
^^ Irishy but never Earse manuscripts, to be 
^* found in the islands in his time. The bards 
" could not read ; if they could, they might pro- 
" bably have written. But the bard was a bar- 
<< barian among barbarians, and, knowing nothing 
<< himself, lived with others that knew no more. 
f< If there is a manuscript from which the tran- 
" slation was made, in what age was it written, 
<< and where is it? If it was collected from oral 
•< recitation, it. could only be in detached parts 
« and scattered fragments : the whole is too 
" long to be remembered. Who put it together 
" in its present form ?" For these, and such like 
reasons, Johnson calls the whole an imposture. 
He adds, <' The editor, or author, never could 
<< shew the original, nor can it be shewn by any 
" other. To revenge reasonable incredulity, by 
<' refusing evidence, is a degree of insolence with 
<< which the world is not yet acquainted ; and 
<< stubborn audacitv is the last refuge of guilt." 
This reasoning cames with it great weight. It 
roused the resentment of Mr. Macpherson. He 
sent a threatening letter to the author; and 
Johnson answered him in the rough phrase of 
stem defiance. The two heroes frowned at a 
distance, but never came to action. 

In the year 1777, the misfortunes of Dr. Dodd 
excited his compassion. . He wrote a speech for 
that unhappy man, when called up to receive 
judgment of cfeath; besides two petitions, oivelQXlKv^ 
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King, and another to the Queen : and a sennon to 
be preached by Doddto the convicts in Newgate. 
It mar appear trifling to add, that about the same 
time he wrote a prologue to the comedy of " A 
« Word to the Wise," written by Hugh Kell^, 
The play, some years before, had been damned 
by a party on the first night. It was revived for 
the benefit of the author's widow. Mrs. Piozzi 
relates^ that when Johnson was rallied for these 
exertions, so. close to one another, his answer 
was, JVhen they come to me xvith a dying Parsoiiy 
and a dead Stay-maker, tvkat can a man do f We 
come now to the last of his literary labours. At 
the request of the Booksellers he undertook the 
Lives of the Poets. The first publication was in 
1779, and the whole was completed in 1781. In 
a memorandum of that year he says, some time 
in March he finished the Lives of the Poets, 
which he wrote in his usual way, dilatorily and has- 
tily, unwilling to work, yet working with vigour 
and haste. In another place, he hopes they are 
written in such a manner as may tend to the pro- 
motion of piety. That the history of so many 
men, who, in their different degrees, made them- 
selves conspicuous in their time, was not written 
recently after their deaths, seems to be an omis^ 
sion that does no honour to the Republic o£ Let- 
ters. Their contemporaries in general looked on 
with calm indifference, and suffered Wit and Ge- 
nius to vanish out of the world in total silence, 
unregarded, and unlamented. Was there no 
friend to pay the tribute of a tear ? No just ob- 
server of life, to record the virtues of the de- 
ceased ? Was even Envy silent ? It seemed to 
have been agreed, that if an auliior^s wbrka sur- 
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vived, the history of the man was to give no moral 
lesson to after ages. If tradition told us that 
Bex Jonson went to the Devil Tavern ; that 
Shakspearr stole deer, and held the stirrup at 
playhouse doors ; that Dryden frequented But- 
ton's Coffee-house ; curiosity was lulled asleep, 
and biography forgot the best part of her func- 
tion, which is to instruct mankind by examples 
taken from the school of life. This task remained 
for Dr. Johnson, when years had rolled away ; 
when the channels of information were, for the 
most part, choked up^ and little remained besides 
doubtful anecdote, uncertain tradition, and vague 
report. 

<' Nunc situs informis pr^mit et deserta Vctustas.** 

The value of Biography has been better under- 
stood in other ages, and in other countries. Ta- 
citus informs us, that to record the lives and cha- 
racters of illustrious men was the practice of the 
Roman authors, in the early periods of the Re- 
public. In France the example has been followed. 
FonteneUe^ D'Alembert, and Monsieur Thomas, 
have left models in this kind of composition* 
They have embalmed the dead. But it is true, 
that they had incitements and advantages, even 
at a distant day, which could not, by any dili- 
gence, be obtained by Dr. Johnson. The wits 
of France had ample materials. They lived in a 
nation of critics, who had at heart the honour 
done to their country by their Poets, their He- 
roes, and their Philosophers. They had, besides, 
an Academy of Belles- Lettresy where Genius was 
cultivated, refined, and encouraged. They had 
the tracts^ the essays, and diSBetlatVoTv^) '9t\v\0cv 
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remain in the memoirs of the Academy, and thej 
had the speeches of the several members, deli- 
vered at their first admission to a seat in that 
learned Assembly. In those speeches the new 
Academician did ample justice to the memory oi 
his predecessor; and though his harangue was 
decorated with the colours of eloquence, and was, 
for that reason, called panegyric, yet being pro- 
nounced before qualified judges, who knew the 
talents, the conduct, and morals of the deceased, 
the speaker could not, with propriety, wander 
into the regions of fiction. Tlie truth was known, 
before it was adomedi The Academy saw the 
marble before the artist polished it. But thifl 
country has had no Academy of Literature. The 
public mind, for centuries, has been engrossed 
by party and faction ; bi/ the madness qfmanyfbi 
the gain ofajeno ; by civil wars, religious dissen 
sions, trade and commerce, and the arts of accu 
muladng wieath. Amidst such attentions, wh 
can wonder that cold praise has been often tl 
only reward of merit ? In this country Doct 
Nathaniel Hodges, who, like the good bishop 
Marseilles, drew purer breath amidst the con 
gion of the plague in London, and, during ' 
whole time, continued in the city, administer 
medical assistance, was suffered, as Johnson v 
to relate with tears in his eyes, to die for del: 
a gaol. In this country, the man who bro? 
the New River to London was ruined by 
noble project ; and in tliis country, Otway 
for want on Tower Hill ; Butler, the great a' 
of Hudibras, whose name can only die wit 
English language, was lefl to languish in po 
the particularn of his life almost unknowi 
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scarce a vestige of him left except his immortal 
poem. Had there been an Academy of Litera- 
ture, the lives, at least, of those celebrated per- 
sons would have been written for the benefit of 
posterity. Swift, it seems, had the idea of such 
an institution, and proposed it to Lord Oxford ; 
but Whig and Tory- were more important objects. 
It is needless to dissemble, that Dr. Johnson, in 
the Life of Roscommon, talks of the inutility of 
such a project. << In this country," he says, << an 
<* Academy could be expected to do but little. 
<< If an Academician's place were profitable, it 
" would be given by interest ; if attendance were 
*' gratuitous, it would be rarely paid, and no man 
<< would endure the least disgust. Unanimity is 
" impossible, and debate would separate the 
<< assembly.*' To this it may be sufficient to 
answer, that the Royal Society has not been dis- 
solved by sullen disgust ; and the modem Aca- 
demy at Somerset House has already performed 
mucn, and promises more. Unanimity is not 
necessary to such an assembly. On the contrary, 
by difference of opinions, and coUision of senti- 
ment, the cause of literature would thrive and 
flourish. The true principles of criticism, the 
secret of fine writing, the investigation of antiqui- 
ties, and other interesting subjects, might occa- 
sion a clash of opinion ; but in that contention 
Truth would receive illustration, and the essays 
of the several members would supply the Me- 
moirs of the Academy. *< But," says Dr. John- 
son, ** suppose the philological decree made and 
" promulgated, yrhax would be its authority ? In 
'* absolute government there is sometimes a ^ene- 
*• ral reverence paid to all that has lYve «s«\c\ivoYv. 
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" of power, the countenance of greatness. 
" little this is the state of our country need 
" to be told. The edicts of an English Aca( 
" would probably be read by many, only 
" they may be sure to disobey therin. The 
" sent manners of the nation would deride ai 
" rity, and therefore nothing is left, but that i 
<* writer should criticize himself." This sur 
not conclusive. It is by the standard of the 
writers that every man settles for himself his 
of legitimate composition ; and since the a 
rity of superior genius is acknowledged, 
authority, which the individual obtains, v 
not be lessened by an association with othi 
distinguished ability. It may, therefore, l 
ferred, that an Academy of Literature wou 
an establishment highly useful, and an h< 
to Literature. In such an institution profi 
places would not be wanted. Vatis avarus 
Jacite est animus; and the minister, who shal 
leisure from party and faction to carry si 
scheme into execution, will, in all probabilif 
respected by posterity as the Maecenas of Ic 
We now take leave of Dr. Johnson as a: 
thor. Four volumes of his Lives of the \ 
were published in 1778, and the work was 
pletedin 1781. Should Biography fall agaii 
disuse, there will not always be a Johnson t( 
back through a century, and give a body < 
tical and moral instruction. In April 17£ 
lost his friend Mr. Thrale. His own wor 
his diary, will best tell that melancholy i 
" On Wednesday the 11th of April, was l 
" my dear friend Mr. Thrale, who died on 
'* ncsday the 4th, and with lum were t 
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many of my hopes and pleasures. About five, 
I thmk, on Wednesday morning he expired. 
I felt almost the last flutter of his pulse, and 
looked for the last time upon the face, that, 
for fifteen years before, had never been turned 
upon me but with respect and benignity. Fare- 
well ! may God, that delighteth in mercy, have 
had mercy on thee ! I had constantly prayed 
for him before his death. The decease of him, 
firom whose friendship I had obtained many 
opportunities of amusement, and to whom I 
turned my thoughts as to a refuge from mis- 
fortunes, has left me heavy. But my business 
is with myself." From the close of his last 
workv the malady that persecuted him through 
life came upon him with alarming severity, and 
his constitution declined apace. In 1782 his old 
friend Levet expired without warning, and with- 
out a groan. Events like these reminded John- 
son ofhis own mortality. He continued his visits 
to Mrs. Thrale at Streatham, to the 7 th day of 
October 1782, when having first composed a 
prayer for the happiness of a family with whom 
he had for many years enjoyed the pleasures and 
comforts of life, he removed to his own house in 
town. He says he was up early in the morning, 
and read fi}rtuitously in the Gospel, iiohich ixtas 
his parting use of the library. The merit of the 
family is manifested by the sense he had of it, and 
we see his heart overflowing with gratitude. He 
leaves the place with regret, and casts a lingering 
look behind. 

The few remaining occurrences may be soon 
dispatched^ . In the month of June, 1783, John- 
son had a paralytic stroke, wlilclv aft^cX,^^ Vvo 

VOL, J, I 
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speech only. He wrote to Dr. Taylor> of West- 
minster ; and to his friend Mr. Allen, the printer, 
who hved at the next door. Dr. Brocklesby 
arrived in a short time, and by his care, atid that 
of Dr. Heberden, Johnson soon recovered. Dur- 
ing his illness the writer of this i>arrative vibited 
him, and found him reading Dr. Watson's Che- 
mistry. Articulating with difficulty, he said, 
'< From this book he who knows nothing may 
** learn a great deal ; and he who knows, \vill be 
<' pleased to find his knowledge recalled to his 
<' mind in a manner highly pleasing." Id the 
month of August he set out for Litchfield, on a 
visit to Mrs. Lucy Porter, the daughter of hi^ 
wife by her first husband ; and in his way back 
paid his respects to Dr. Adams at Oxford. Mrsi 
Williams died at his house in Bolt Court, in Uie 
month of September, during his absence. Thi§ 
was another shock to a mind like his, ever agitated 
by the thoughts of futurity. The contemplatioo 
of his own approaching end was constantly befbfe 
Iiis eyes ; and the prospect of death, he declared^ 
was terrible. For many years, when he was not 
disposed to enter into the conve)*dation going ^ir^ 
ward, whoever sat near his chair, might hear hlkir 
repeating from Shakspeare, 

Aye, but to die, and go ^-e kiiow not wliere ; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ) 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod, and the delighted spirit 
To batlie in fiery floods ■ 

And from Milton, 

Who would lose. 
For fear oF pain, this intellectual being ? 
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By the death of Mrs. Williams he was left in a 
state of destitution, with nobody but Frank, his 
black senrant, to soothe his anxious moments. 
In NoTember 1783, he was swelled from head to 
foot with a dropsy. Dr. Brocklesby, withthat be- 
nevolence with which he always assists his friends, 
paid his visits with assiduity. The medicines 
prescribed were so efficacious, that in a few days 
Johnson, while he was offering up his prayers, 
was auddenlv obliged to rise, and, in the course 
oftbeday^ wchaiged twenty pints of water. 

Johnson, being eased of nis dropsy, began to 
entertain hopes that the vigour of his constitution 
was not entirely broken. I' or the sake of convers- 
ing widi his friends, he established a conversation 
dub, to meet on every Wednesday evening ; and 
to serve a man whom he had known in Mr. 
Thrale's household for many years, the place was 
fixed at his house in Essex-street, near the Tem- 

S* To answer the malignant remarks of Sir 
m Hawkins on this subject, were a wretched 
waste of time. Pk*ofe8sing to be Johnson's friend, 
diat biographer has raised more objections to his 
character, than all the enemies to that excellent 
man* Sir John had a root of bitterness that j^i^ 
raaeours in the vessd of his peace. Fielding, he 
sayv, was the inventor of a cant phrase. Goodness 
qfhMirty vohich means little more than the virtue of 
a horse or a dog. He should have known that 
kind affiections are the essence of virtue : they are 
the will of God implanted in our nature, to aid 
and strengthen moral obligation ; they incite to 
action ; a sense of benevolence is no less neces- 
sary than a sense of duty. Good ^^ecXXt^tc^ ^\^ 
aa onuuoent not only to an aulYvox, >aw\. \a V\% 
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writings. He who shews himself upon a cold 
scent for opportunities to bark and snarl through- 
out a volume of six hundred pages, may, if he 
will, pretend to moralize; but Goodness op 
Heart, or, to use that politer phrase, the viriue 
of a horse or a dog, would redound more to his 
honour. But Sir John is no more : our business 
is with Johnson. The members of his club were 
respectable for their rank, their talents, and their 
literature. They attended with punctuality till 
about Midsummer 1784, when, with some appear* 
ance of health Johnson went into Derbyshire, and 
thence to Litchfield. While he was in that part 
of thft world, his friends in town were labouring, 
for his benefit. ^ The air of a more southern di* 
mate they thought might prolong a valuable life. 
But a pension of £300 a-year was a slender fhnd 
for a travelling valetudinarian, and it was not 
then known that he had saved a moderate sum 
of money. Mr. Boswell and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
undertook to solicit the patronage of the Chan- 
cellor. With Lord Thurlow, while he was at the 
bar, Johnson was well acquainted. He was often 
heard to say, " Thurlow is a man of such vigour 
<< of mind, that I never knew I was to meet him, 
« but — I was going to say, I was afraid, but that 
" would not be true, fi^r I never was afraid of any 
" man; but I never knew that I was to meet 
<< Thurlow, but I knew I had something to 
" encounter." The Chancellor undertook to 
recommend Johnson's case; but without suc- 
cess. To protract if possible the days of a man 
whom he respected, he offered to advance the 
sum of five hundred pounds. Being informed of 
this at Litchfield, Jolmson wrote the following 
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" My Lord, 
** After a long and not inattentive observation 
^< of mankind, the generosity of your Lordship's 
'< offer raises in me not less wonder than grati- 
*' tude. Bounty, so liberally bestowed, I should 
** gladly receive if my condition made it neces- 
'< sary ; ibr to such a mind who would not be 
** proud to own his obligations? But it has 
** pleased God to restore me to so great a mea- 
^ dure of health, that, if I should now appropriate 
^ so much of a fortune destined to do good, I 
*' could not escape from myself the charge of 
*< advancing a false claim. My journey to the 
** continent, though I once thought it necessary, 
** was never much encouraged by my physicians : 
*^ and I was very desirous that your Lordship 
** should be told it by Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
" an event very uncertain ; for if I grew much 
** better, I should not be willing ; if much worse, 
** I should not be able to migrate. Your Lord- 
** ship was first solicited without my knowledge ; 
** but when I was told that you were pleased to 
** honour me with your patronage, I did not ex- 
^^ pect to h^ar of a refusal ; yet, as I have had 
** no long time to brood hopes, and have not 
** rioted in imaginary opulence^ this cold recep- 
** tion has been scarce a disappointment; and 
" from your Lordship's kindness I have received 
<< a benefit which only men like you are able to 
« bestow. I shall now live mihi cariovy with a 
<* higher opinion of my own merit. 
<< I am, my Lord, 

« Your Lordship's most obliged, 
<< most grateful^ and most humble servant, 

" Sgpi. 1784." 1 S 
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We have in this instance the exertion of two 
congenial minds : one, with a generous impulse 
relieving merit in distress ; and die other, by gra- 
titude and dignity of sentiment, rising to an equal- . 
elevation. 

It seems, however, that greatness of mind is 
not confined to greatness of rank. Dr. Brocklesby 
was not content to assist with his medical art ; he 
resolved to minister to his patient's mindy and 
pluck Jrom his memory the sorroxv which the late 
refusal from a high quarter might occasion. T» 
enable him to visit the south of France in pursuit 
of health, he offered from his own funds on an- 
nuity of one hundred pounds, payable quarterly. 
This was a svoeet oblivious antidote^ but it was not 
accepted for the reasons assigned to the Chancel- 
lor. The proposal, however, will do honour to 
Dr. Brocklesby, as long as liberal sentiment shall 
be ranked among the social virtues. 

In the month of October, 1784, we find Dr, 
Johnson corresponding with Mr. Nichols, the 
intelligent compiler of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
and, in the languor of sickness, still desirous to 
contribute all in his power to the advancement 
of science and usefuLknowledge. He says, in a 
letter to that gentleman, dated Litchfield, Octo- 
ber 20, that he should be glad to give so skilful a 
lover of Antiquities any information. He adds, 
<* At Ashbume, where I had very little company, 
" I had the luck to borrow Mr. Bowyer's Life, 
^* a book so full of contempdrary history, that a 
<< literary man must find some of his old friends. 
<* I thought that I could now and then have told 
" you some hints worth your notice: We per- 
<< haps xQay talk a life over. I hope we shall be 
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<< much together. You must now be to mc what 
«< you were before, and what dear Mr. Allen was 
*< besides. He was taken unexpectedly away, 
<< but I think he was a very good man. I have 
" made very little progress in recovery. I am 
'« very weak, and very sleepless ; but I live on 
« ^nd hope." 

In that languid condition he arrived, on the 
16th of November, at his house in Bolt Court, 
there to end his days. He laboured with the 
dropsy and an asthma. He was attended by Dr. 
Heberden, Dr. Warren, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. 
Butter, and Mr. Cruikshank, the eminent sur- 
geon. Eternity presented to his mind an awful 
prospect, and, with as much virtue as perhaps 
ever is the lot of man, he shuddered at the 
thought of his dissolution. His friends awakened 
the comfortable reflection of a well-spent life ; 
and, as his end drew near, they had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him composed, and even cheerful, 
insomuch that he was able, in the course of his 
restless nights, to make translations of Greek 
epigrams from the Anthologia ; and to compose 
a Latin epitaph for his father, his mother, and 
his brother Nathaniel. He meditated, at the 
same time, a Latin inscription to the memory of 
Garrick ; but his vigour was exhausted. 

His love of literature was a passion that stuck 
to his last sand. Seven days before his death 
he wrote the following letter to his friend Mr. 
Nichols : 

"Sir, 

" The late learned Mr. SwmtOT\, ^i 0^<^w^^ 
having one day remarked that one xcvwv^ \x\%axv- 
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inff, I suppose, no man but himself, could assigh 
all the parts of the Ancient Universal History 
to their proper authors, at the request of Sir 
Robert Chambers^ or myself, gave the account 
which I now transmit to you in- his own hand, 
being willing that of so great a work the history 
should be known, and that each writer should 
receive his due proportion of prmse fh>m pos^ 
terity. 

« I reconunend to you to preserve this Bcrafi 
of literary mtelli^ence in Mr. Swinton's own 
hand, or to deposit it in the Museum,* that the 
veracity of this account may never be doubted. 

<< I am. Sir, 
** Your most humble servant, 

" Sart. JoHNsoir.' 

Dec. 6, 1784. 

Mr. Swinton. 
The History of the Carthaginians. 

Numidians. 

— Mauritanians. 

'- Gaetulian^. 

. Garamantes. 

Melano-Gaetulians. 

■ Nigrita. 

Cyrenaica. 

' — Marmarica. 

Regie Syrtica, 

Turks, Tartars, and Moguls* 

Indians. 

Chmese. 

- Dissertation on the peopling 



of America. 

* It is there deposited. J. N. 
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TheHistonr of the Dissertation on the Indepen- 
dency of the Arabs. 
The Cosmogony, and a small part of the history 
. immediatdy following. By M. Sale. 
To the Birth of Abraham. Chiefly by Mr. 

Shelvock. 
History of the Jews, Gauls, and Spaniards. By 

Mr. Psalmanazar. 
Xenophon's Retreat. By the same. 
History of the Persians, and the Constantinopo- 

litan Empire. By Dr. Campbell. 
History of the Romans. By Mr. Bower.* 

On the morning of Dec. 7, Dr. Johnson re-* 
quested to see Mr. Nichols. A few days before, 
he had borrowed some of the early volumes of 
the Maga2dne, with a professed intention to point 
out the pieces which he had written in tliat col- 
lection. The books lay on tlie table, with many 
leaves doubled down, and in . particular those 
which contained his share in the Parliamentary 

* Before this authentic communication, Mr. Nichols had 

given, in the volume of the Gentleman's Magazine for 1 78 1 , 

p. 370, the following account of the Universal History. 

The proposals were published October 6, 1729; and the 

.authors of the first seven volumes were. 
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Mr. Sale, translator of the Koran. 


— II. 


George Psalmanazar. 


— III. 


George Psalmanazar. 




Archibald Bower, 




Captain Slielvock. 




Dr. Campbell. 


— IV. 


The same as vol. III. 


— V. 


Mr. Bower. 


— VI. 


Mr. Bower. 




Rev. John Swinton* 


— VIL 


, Mr. Swinton, 




Mr, Bower. 
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Debates. Such was the goodness of Johnson's 
heart, that he then deckured, that " those de- 
** bates were the only parts of his writings which 
gave him any compunction : but that at the 
time he wrote them he had no conception that 
he was imposing upon the world, though they 
^ were frequently written from very slender ma- 
^* terials, and often from none at all, the mere 
coinage of his own imagination." He fidded, 
that he never wrote any part of his work with 
equal velocity. Three columns of the Maga- 
^< zine in an hour/' he said, << was no uncom- 
^ mon effort ; which was faster than most persons 
<* could have transcribed that quantity. In one 
** day in particular, and that not a very long one, 
** he wrote twelve pages, more in quantity than 
'*^ ever he wrote at any other time, except in the 
** Life of Savage, of which forty-eight pages in 
** octavo were the production of one long day, 
'<< including a part of the night.'* 

In the course of the conversation he asked, 
whether any of the family of Faden the printer, 
were living. Being told that the geographer 
near Channg-Cross was Faden*s son, he said, 
after a short pause, << I borrowed a guinea of 
** his father near thirty years ago ; be so good 
<< as to take this, and pay it for me." 

Wishing to discharge every duty, and every 
obligation, Johnson recollected another debt of 
ten pounds, which he had borrowed from his 
friend Mr. Hamilton the printer^ about twenty 
years before. He sent the money to Mr. Ha- 
milton, at his house in Bedford-How, with an 
apology for the length of time^ The Reverend 
Mr. Strahan was the bearer of the message, 
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about four or five days before Johnson breathed 
his last. 

Mr. Sastres (whom Dr. Johnson esteemed 
and mentioned in his will) entered the room 
during his illness. • « Dr. Johnson, as soon as he 
saw him, stretched fbrth his hand, and, in a tone 
of lamentation, called out, Jam moriturus ! 
But the love of life was still an active principle. 
Feeling himself swdled with the dropsy, he con- 
ceived that, by incisions in his legs, the water 
might be discharged* Mr. Cruikshank appre- 
hended that a mortification might be the conse-^ 
quence; but, to appease a distempered fancy,, 
he gently lanced the surface. Johnson cried out,. 
c< I^per, deeper ! I want length of life, and you 
^ are afraid of giving me pain, which I do not 
*< value.** 

On the 8th of December, the Reverend Mr. 
^trahan drew his will, by which, afler a few 
legacies, the residue, amounting to about fifteen 
hundred pounds, was bequeathed to Frank, the 
black servant, formerly consigned to the testa- 
tor by his friend Dr. Bathurst. 

The history of a death-bed is painful. Mr. 
Stndian informs us, that the strength of rehgion 
prevailed against the infirmity of nature ; and 
KiB foreboding dread of the Divine Justice sub- 
sided into a pious trust and humble hope of 
niercy at the Throne of Grace. On Monday, 
the idth day of December (the last of his exist- 
ence on this Side the grave), the desire of life 
returned with all its former vehemence. He 
stiil imagined, that, by puncturing his legs, re- 
lief might be obtained. At eigVit \xi \^^ ttvoitti- 
ing he tried the experiment, but no >N«t\«t Wi- 
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lowed. In an hour or two after he fell into a 
doze, and about seven in the evening expired 
without a groan. 

On the 20th ot the month his remains, with 
due solemnities, and a numerous attendance of 
his friends, were buried in Westminster Abbey^ 
near the foot of Shakspeare's monument, and 
close to the grave of the late Mr. Garrick. The 
funeral service was read by his friend Dr. 
Taylor. 

A black marble over his grave has the follow- 
inscription : 

Samuel Johxsox, LL.D. 

obiit XIII die Decembris, 

Anno Domini 

MDCCLXXXIV. 

iEtatis suae lxxv. 

If we now look back, as from an eminence, to 
view the scenes of life, and the literary labours 
in which Dr. Johnson was engaged, we may be 
able to delineate the features of die man^ and to 
form an estimate of his genius. 

As a man, Dr. Johnson stands displayed in 
open daylight. Nothing remains undiscovered. 
Whatever he said is known ; and without allow- 
ing him the usual privilege of hazarding senti- 
ments, and advancing positions, for mere amuse- 
ment, or the pleasure of discussion, Critidsm 
has endeavoured to make him answerable for 
what, perhaps, he never seriously thought. His 
diary, which has been printed, discovers still 
more. We have before us the very heart of the 
man, with all his inward consciousness. And 
j^et neither in the open pat\v* o^ life, nor in his 
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secret recesses, has any one vice been disco- 
vered. We see him reviewing every year of his 
life, and severely censuring himself for not keep- 
ing resolutions, which morbid melancholy, and 
other bodily infirmities, rendered impracticable. 
We see him for every little defect imposing on 
himself voluntary penance, going through the 
day with only one cup of tea without milk, and 
to the last, amidst paroxysms and remissions of 
illness, forming plans of study and resolutions 
to amend his l^e.'^ Many of his scruples may 
be called weaknesses ; but they are the weak- 
nesses of a good, a pious, and most excellent 
man. 

His person, it is well-known, was large and 
unwieldy. His nerves were affected by that 
disorder, for which, at two years of age, he was 
presented to the royal touch. His head shook, 
and involuntary motions made it uncertain that 
his legs and arms would, even at a tea-table, re- 
main in their proper place. A person of Lord 
Chesterfield's delicacy might in his company be 
in a fever. He would sometimes of his own 
accord do things inconsistent with the establish- 
ed modes of b^aviour. Sitting at table with 
the celebrated Mrs. Cholmondeley, who exerted 
herself to circulate the subscription for Shak- 
speare, he took hold of her hand in the middle 
of dinner, and held it close to his eye, wonder- 
ing at the delicacy and whiteness, till with a 
smile she asked, WUL he give it to me again token 
he has done xmth it ? The exteriors of politeness 

* On the subject of voluntary penanct, sec tUe lUwv- 
bkify No. ex. 

VOL. I. K 
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did not belong to Johnson. Even that civility 
which proceeds, or ought to proceed, from the 
mind, was sometimes violated. His morbid me- 
lancholy had an effect oh his temper ; his pas- 
sions were irritable; and the pride of science, 
as well as of a fierce, independent spirit, inflam- 
ed him on some occasions above all bounds of 
moderation. Though not in the shade of aca- 
demic bowers, he led a ischolastic life ; and the 
habit of pronouncing decisions to his friends and 
visitors gave him a dictatorial manner, which 
was much enforced by a voice naturally loud, 
and often overstretched; Metaphysical discus- 
sion, moral theory, systems of religion, and anec- 
dotes of literature, were his favourite topics. — 
General history had little of his regard. Biogra* 
phy was his delight. The proper study of man- 
kind is man. Sooner than hear of the Funic war» 
he would be rude to the person that introduced 
the subject. 

Johnson was born a Idgidan ; one of those, 
to whom only books of logic are said to be of 
use. In consequence of his skill in thicit art, he 
loved ar^mentation. No man thought more 
profoundly, n6r with such acute discernment. 
A fallacy could not stand before him ; it was 
sure to be refuted by strength of roasoning, and 
a precision both in idea and expression tdmost 
unequalled. When he chose by apt illustration 
to place the argument of his adversary in a ludi- 
crous light, one was Almost inclined to think 
ridicule the test of truth. He was surprised to 
be told, but it is certainly true, that, with great 
powers of mind, wit and humour were his shin- 
j'ng talentB. That he often argued for the sake 
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of triumph over his adversary, cannot be dissem- 
bled. Dr. Rose, of Chiswick, has been heard to 
tell of a friend of his, who thanked him for in- 
troducing him to Dr. Johnson, as he had been 
convinced, in the course of a long dispute, that 
an opinion, which he had embraced as a settled 
truth, was no better than a vulgar error. This 
being reported to Johnson, << Nay," said he, 
" do not let him be thankful, for he was right, 
<' and I was wrong." Like his uncle Andrew, 
in the ring at Smithfield, Johnson, in a circle of 
disputants, was determined neither to be thrown 
nor conquered. Notwithstanding all his piety, 
self-govemmenty or the command of his passions 
in conversation, does not seem to have been 
among his attainments. Whenever he thought 
the contention was for superiority, he has been 
known to break out with violence, and even 
ferocity. When the fray was over, he generally 
softened into repentance, and, by conciliating 
measures, took care that no animosity should be 
lefl rankling in the breast of his antagonist. Of 
this defect he seems to have been conscious. In 
a letter to Mrs. Thrale, he says, " Poor Baretti ! 
' do not quarrel with him ; to neglect him a littlo 
' will be sufficient. He means only to be frank 

< and manly, and independent, and perhaps, as 
' you say, a little wise. To be frank, he thinks, 

< IS to be cynical ; and to be independent, is to 
' be rude. Forgive him, dearest lady, the ra- 

< ther, because of his misbehaviour I am afraid 

< he learned part of me. I hope to set him 
« hereafter a better example." For his own 

intolerant and overbearing spirit he a^Q^^^^iA^ 
bjr observing^ that it hail dpne aoiac ^oo^\ ^- 

K 2 
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scenity and impiety were repressed in hi« com- 
pany. 

It was late in life before he had the habit of 
mixing, otherwise than occasionally, with polite 
company. At Mr. Thrale's he saw a constant 
succession of well-accomplished visitors. In that 
society he began to wear off the rugged points 
of his own character. He saw the advantages 
of mutual civility, and endeavoured to profit by 
the models before him. He aimed at what has 
been called by Swift the lesser moralsf and by 
Cicero minores virtutes. His endeavour, though 
new and late, gave pleasure to all his acquain- 
tance. Men were glad to see that he was willing 
to be communicative on equal terms and recipro- 
cal complaisance. The time was then expected 
when he was to cease being what George Gar- 
rick, brother to the celebrated actor, called him 
the first time he heard him converse, '* A tre- 
" MENDOus Companion." He certainly wished 
to be polite, and even thought himself so; but 
his civility still retained something uncouth 
and harsh. His manners took a milder tone, 
but the endeavour was too palpably seen. He 
laboured even in trifles. He was a giant gaining 
a purchase to lift a feather. 

It is observed by the younger Pliny, that in 
the confines of virtue and great qualities there 
are generally vices of an opposite nature. In 
Dr. Johnson not one ingredient can take the 
name of vice. From his attainments in litera- 
ture grew the pride of knowledge ; and from his 
powers of reasoning, the love of disputation and 
the vain-glory of superior vigour. His piety^ in 
some instances^ bordered on au\>er8tit]on. He 
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was willing to believe in preternatural agency, 
and thought it not more strange that there should 
be evil spirits than evil men. Even the ques- 
tion about second sight held him in suspense. 
*< Second sight," Mr. Pennant tells us, <<is a 
<' power of seeing images impressed on the or- 
'< gans of sight, by the power of fancy, or on the 
" fancy by the disordered spirits operating on 
" the mind. It is the faculty of seeing spectres^ 
<< or visions, which represent an event actually 
passing at a distance, or likely to happen at 
a future day. In 1771, a gentleman, the last 
who was supposed to be possessed of this 
" &culty, had a boat at sea in a tempestuous 
^' night, and, being anxious for his freight, sud- 
*^ denly started up, and said his men would be 
'* drowned, for he had seen them pass before him 
" with wet garments and dripping locks. The 
<< event corresponded with his disordered fancy. 
"And thus," continues Mr.' Pennant, <'a dis- 
<< tempered imagination, clouded with anxiety, 
<< may make an impression on the spirits; as 
« persons, restless and troubled with indigna- 
" tion, see various forms and %ures while they 
« lie awake in bed." This is what Dr. Johnson 
was not willing to reject. He wished for some 
positive proof of communications with ano- 
ther world. His benevolence embraced the 
whole race of man, and yet was tinctured with 
particular prejudices. He was pleased with the 
minister in the Isle of Sky, and loved him so 
much that he began to wish him not a Presby- 
terian. To that bodv of Dissenters his zeal for 
the Established Church made him in some de- 
gsee an sdyenary; and his attachmetvXXA ^xcvv&r 

K S 
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cd and limited Monarchy led him to declare 
open war against what he called a sullen Repub- 
lican. He would rather praise a man of Oxford 
than of Cambridge. He disliked a Whig, and 
loved a Tory. These were the shades of his 
character, which it has been the business of cer- 
tain party-writers to represent in the darkest 
colours. 

Since virtue, or moral goodness, consists in a 
just conformity of our actions to the relations in 
which we stand to the Supreme Being and to our 
fellow-creatures, where shall we find a man who 
has been, or endeavoured to be, more dfligent in 
the discharge of those essential duties? His 
first prayer was composed in 1738 ; he continued 
those fervent ejaculations of piety to the end of 
his life. In his Meditations we see him scruti- 
nizing himself with severity, and aiming at per- 
fection unattainable by man. His duty to his 
neighbour consisted in universal benevolence, and 
a constant aim at the production of happiness. 
\Vho was more sincere and steady in his friend- 
ships ? It has been said that there was no real 
affection between him and Garrick. On the part 
of the latter, there might be some corrosions of 
jealousy. The character of Prospero, in the 
Rambler, N^ 200, was, beyond all question, oc- 
casioned by Garrick's ostentatious display of flnr^ 
niture and Dresden china. It was surely fair to 
take from this incident a hint for a moral essay; 
and, though no more was intended, Garrick, we 
are told, remembered it with uneasiness. He 
was also hurt that his Litchfield friend did not 
think so highly of his dramatic art as the rest of 
the world. The fact was, Jolvwsou could liot. 
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see the passions as they rose and chased one ano- 
ther in the varied features of that expressive face ; 
and by his own manner of reciting verses, which 
was wonderfully impressive, he plainly shewed 
that he thought there was too much of artificial 
tone and measured cadence in the declamation 
of the theatre. The present writer well jemem- 
bers being in conversation with Dr. Johnson 
near the side of the scenes during the tragedy of 
King Lear : when Garrick came off the stage, he 
said, ** You two talk so loud you destroy all my 
" feelings." "Prithee," replied Johnson, do 
" not talk of feelings. Punch has no feelings." 
This seems to have been his settled opinion ; ad- 
mirable as Garrick's imitation of nature always 
was, Johnson thought it no better than mere 
mimickry. Yet it is certain that he esteemed 
and loved Garrick ; that he dwelt with pleasure 
on his praise ; and used to declare, that he de- 
served his great success, because on all applica- 
tions for charity he gave more than was asked. 
After Garrick's death he never talked of him 
without a tear in his eye. He offered, if Mrs. 
Gurrick would desire it of him, to be the editor 
of his works and the historian of his life.* It has 
been mentioned, that on his death-bed he thought 
of writing a Latin inscription to the memory of 
his friend. Numbers are still living who know 
these ^cts, and still remember with gratitude 
the friendship which he shewed to them with 

* It is to be regretted that he was not encouraged in tlils 
uiidotaking. The ossintance, however, which he gave to 
Davics, in writing the Life of Garrick, has been acknow-. 
ledged in general terms by that writer, and, from >\\^ wv- 
dence of style, Apjyears to have been very cOt\s\Act?\Ac. C-^ 
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unaltered affection for a number of years, 
humanity and generosity, in proportion tc 
slender mcome, were unbounded. It has 1 
truly said, that the lame, the blind, and the 
rowful, found in his house a sure retreat, 
strict adherence to truth he considered as a 
cred obligation, insomuch that, in relating 
most minute anecdote, he would not allow 1 
self the smallest addition to embellish his si 
The late Mr Tyers, who knew Dr. Johnson 
mateJy, observed, << that he always talked 
<< he was talking upon oath." 

After a long acquaintance with this exce 
man, and an attentive retrospect to his w 
conduct, such is the light in which he apf 
to the writer of this essay. The following ] 
of Horace may be deemed his picture in m 
ture. *:•? 

Jracundior est paulof mintts aplvg acutis 
Naribui horum hominvnh rideri possit, eo quad ^ 
Rwticitu tonso toga defluitf H male laxus 
Tnpede calceus haret ; at est bontUy ut meiior vlr 
Non alius quisquam : at tibi amicus, at ingemum tV 
IncuUo latet hoc sub corpore, 

« Your friend is passionate, perhaps unfit 
For the brisk petulance of modem mrit. 
His hair ill-cut, his robe that auk ward flows, 
Or his large shoes, to raillery expose 
The man you lore ; yet is he not possess*d 
Of virtuea, with which very few are blest? 
While underneath this rude, uncouth disguise, 
A genius of extensive knowledge lies.*' 

^ Francises Hor. Book i. ' 

« 

',:, It remains to give a review of Johnson's \ 

i! and this, it is imagined, will not be unwf 

to the reader. 
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Like Milton and Addison, he Beems to have 
been fond of his Latin poetry. Those composi- 
tions shew that he was an early scholar ; but his 
verses have not the graceful ease that gave so 
much suavity to the poems of Addison. The 
translation of the Messiah labours under two 
disadvantages ; it is first to be compared with 
Pope's inimitable performance, and afterwards 
wiUi the PoUio of Virgil. It may appear trifling 
to remark, that he has made the letter o, in the 
word Virgo, long and short in the same line ; 
Virgo, Virgo parit. But the translation has 
great merit, ' and some admirable lines. In the 
odes there is a sweet flexibility, particularly. To 
his worthy friend Dr. Laurence ; on himself at 
the theatre, March. 8, 1771 ; the Ode in the Isle 
of Sky ; and that to Mrs. Thrale from the same 
place. 

His English poetry is such as leaves room to 
think, if he had devoted himself to the Muses, 
that he would have been the rival of Pope. His 
first production in this kind was London, a poem 
in imitation of the third satire of Juvenal. The 
vices of the metropolis are placed in the room of 
ancient manners. The author had heated his 
mind with the ardour of Juvenal, and, having 
the skill to polish his numbers, he became a sharp 
accuser of the times. The Vanity of Human 
Wishes is an imitation of the tenth Satire of the 
same author. Though it is translated by Dry- 
den, Johnson's imitation approaches nearest to 
the spirit of the original. The subject is taken 
from the Alcibiades of Plato, and has an in- 
termixture of the sentiments of Socratee eow- 
coming the object of prayers offered u\i to \>cv,^ 
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Deity. The general proposition is, that good 
and evil are so little understood by mankind, 
that their wishes when granted are always de- 
structive. This is exemplified in a variety of 
instances, such as riches, state preferment, elo- 
quence, military glory, long life, and the advan- 
tages of form and beauty. Juvenal's conclusion 
is worthy of a Christian poet, and such a pen as 
Johnson s. << Let us,'' he says, <* leave it to the 
*' Gods to judge what is fittest for us. Man is 
<* dearer to his Creator than to himself. If we 
** must pray for special favour, let it be for a 
*' sound mind in a sound body. Let us pray 
" for fortitude, that we may thmk the labours of 
*< Hercules and all his sufferings preferable to a 
" life of luxury and the soft repose of Sarda- 
<< NAPALUs. This is a blessing within the reach 
of every man; this we can give ourselves. It 
is virtue, and virtue only, that can make us 
happy.*'' In the translation the zeal of the 
Christian conspired with the warmth and energy 
of the poet; but Juvenal is not eclipsed. — 
For the various characters in the original, 
the reader is pleased, in the English poem, 
to meet with Cardinal Wolsey, Buckingham, 
stabbed by Felton, Lord Strafford, Clarendon, 
Charles XII. of Sweden ; and for TuUy and De- 
mosthenes, Lydiat, Galileo, and Archbishop 
Laud. It is owing to Johnson's delight in bio- 
graphy that the name of Lydiat is called forth 
from obscurity. It may, therefore, not be use- 
less to tell, that Lydiat was a learned divine 
and mathematician in the beginning of the last 
century. He attacked the doctrine of Aristotle 
and ScaJiger, and wrote a number of serroona on 
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the harmony of the Evapgelists. With all his 
merit, he lay in the prison of Bocardo at Oxford, 
till Bishop Usher, Laud, and others, paid his 
debts. He petitioned Charles I. to be sent to 
Ethiopia to procure manuscripts. Having spo- 
ken in favour of monarchy ana bishops, he was 
plundered by the Puritans, and twice carried 
away a prisoner from his rectory. He died very 
poor in 164<6. 

The tragedy of Irene is founded on a pas- 
sage in Knolles's History of the Turks; an 
author highly commended m the Rambler, N '. 
122. An incident in the Life of Mahomet the 
Great, first emperor of the Turks, is the hinge 
on which the fable is made to move. The sub- 
stance of the story is shortly this. la 1453 
Mahomet laid siege to Constantinople, and hav- 
ing reduced the place, became enamoured of a 
fiitf Greek, whose name was Ireke. The sul- 
tan invited her to embrace the law of the IVo- 
ph'et, and to grace his throne. Enraged at this 
mtended marriage, the Janizaries formed a. con- 
sjpiracy to dethrone the Emperor. To avert the 
impending danger, Mahoitiet, in a fult Assembly 
of the grandees, ^* catching with one hand," as 
Knolles relates it, " the &r Greek by the hair 
of her head, and drawing his falchion with the 
other, he, at one blow, struck off her head» to 
the great terror of them all ; and^ having so 
done« said unto them, Now, by this, judge 
whether your emperor is able to bridle his 
affections or not.* The story is simple, and 
it remained for the author to amplify it with pro- 
per episodes, and give it complication and. nv 
riety. The catastrophe is changed, and. Vottox 
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gives place to terror and pity. But, after 
the fable is cold and languid. There is ] 
throughout the piece, a single situation to ex 
curiosity, and raise a conflict of passions. ' 
diction is nervous, rich, and elegant ; but spl 
did language, and melodious numbers, will m 
a fine poem, not a tragedy. The sentiments 
beautiful, always happily expressed, but selc 
appropriated to the character, and generally 
philosophic. What Johnson has said of the 
gedy of Cato may be applied to Irene : " ] 
<< rather a poem m dialogue than a drama; 
'< ther a succession of just sentiments in eleg 
<< language, than a representation of nati 
*^ affections. Nothing excites or assuages ei 
<< tion. The events are expected without sol 
<' tude, and are remembered without joy or i 
"' row. Of the agents we have no care; we c 
*' sider not what they are doing, nor what t 
*' are suffering ; we wish only to know what i 
<< have to say. It is unaffecting elegance, 
" chill philosophy." The following speech 
the mouth of a Turk, who is supposed to h 
heard of the British constitution, has been.oj 
selected from the numberless beauties with wl 
Irene abounds : 

■ 

" If there be any land, as farao reports , 
Where common laws restrain the prince and subject 
A bappy land, where circulating power 
Flows through each member of th' embodied state ; 
Sure, not uncqnscious of the mighty blessing, 
Her grateful sons shine bright with cv'ry virtue ; 
Untainted with the Lust of Innovation ; 
Sure all unite to hold her league of rule, 
Unbroken as die sacred chain of nature, 
Jliat links tha jarring olemcwls \\\ vcaw." 
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These are British sentiments. Above forty 
years ago they found an echo in the breast of 
applau£ng audiences ; and to this hour they are 
the voice of the people, in defiance of the meta- 
physics and the new lights of certain politicians, 
who would .gladly find their private advantage in 
the disasters of their country ; a race of men, 
quihus nttUa ex honesto spes. 

The prologue to Irene is written with elegance, 
and, in a peculiar style, shews the literary pride 
and lofly spirit of the author. The epilogue, we 
are told in a late publication, was written by Sir 
William Young. This is a new discovery, but 
by no means prpbable. When the appendages 
to a dramatic performance are not assigned to a 
friend, or an unknown hand, or a person of 
fiuhion, they are always supposed to be written 
by the author of the play. It is to be wished, 
however, that the epilogue in question could 
be transferred to any other writer. It is the 
worst jetf (Tesprit that ever fell from Johnson's 
pen.* 

Aa account of the various pieces contained in 
this edition, such as miscellaneous tracts, and 
philological dissertations, would lead beyond the 
mtended Hmits of this essay. It will suffice to 
say, that they are the productions of a man who 
never wanted decorations of language, and always 
taught his readers to think. The life of the late 
king of Prussia, as far as it extends, is a n)odel of 

* Dr. Johnson informed Mr. Boswell that this Epilogue 
was written by Sir William Young. See BoswelFs Life 
of Johnson, vol i. p. 169—70. 8vo edit. 1804. The inter- 
nal evidence that it is not Johnson's is very stron^^ ^«x^q,\x- 
larly in the line, '*Buthow the devil," &c. C 

VOL. /. L 
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the biographical style. The Review of The OKr- 
GiN OF Evil was, perhaps, written with asperity; 
but the angry epitaph which it provoked from 
SoAME Jenyns, was an ill-timed resentment, 
unworthy of the genius of that amiable author. 

The Kambler may be considered as Johnson'» 
great work. It was the basis of that high repu- 
tation which went on increasing to the end of 
his days. The circulation of those periodical 
essays was not, at first,- equal to their merit. 
They had not, like the Spectators, the art of 
charming by variety ; and mdeed how eould it be 
expected ? The wits of Queen Anne's, reign sent 
their contributions to the Spectatoc ; and John* 
son stood alone. << A stage-coaoh^' saySi Sir 
Richard Steele, << must go forward on stated 
*^^ days, whether there are passengers or not." Sa 
U was with the Rambler^ every Tuesday and Sa- 
turday, for two years. In this collection John- 
Sjon is the great moral teacher of his countrymen ; 
his essays form a body of ethics ; the observations 
on life and manners are acute and instructive ; 
and the papers, professedly critical, serve to pro- 
mote the cause of literature. It must, howevef, 
be acknowledged, that 9 settled gloom hangs over 
the authors mind; and all the essays, except 
eight or ten, coming from the same fountain- 
head, no wonder that they have the raciness of 
the soil from which they sprang. Of this uni- 
formity JohnsoA was sensible. He used to say, 
that if he had joined a friend or two, who would 
have been able to intermix papers of a sprighdy 
turn, the collection would have been more mis- 
cellaneous, and by consequence more agreeable 
to the generality of readers. This he used to 
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rate by repeating two beautiful stanzas from 
wn Ode to Cave, or Sylvanus Urban : 

^on ulla Musis pagina gratior, 
Quam quae severis ludicrajunger* 
Novit, fatigatamq^ue nugu 
Utiin>U8 recreare mente^ftt. 

Texcfnte nymphis &«ita Lycorid^ 
fiosae niborem sic viola adjuvat 
Iininista} sic Iris re^lget 
i£ther«is variata ficii. 

is remarkable, that the pomp of diction, 
:h has been objected to Johnson, was first 
med in the Rambler. His Dictionary was 
g on at the same time, and, in the course of 
woric, as he grew famiiiar with technical and 
lastic words, bethought that the bulk of his 
iers were equally learned ; or at least would 
ire the splendour and dignity of the style. 
I yet it h well kbown that he praised in Cow- 
tbe easy and unaffected structure of the sen- 
•CB- Cowley may be placed at the head of 
e who cuUivatea a clear and natural style. 
den, Tiilotson, and Sir William Temple, fol- 
^. Addison, Swift, and Pope, with more 
ectness, carried our language weli nigh to 
ection. Of Addison Johnson was used to 

H€ is the Raphael ofEssa^ Writers, How 
Itffered so widely from such elegant models is 
oblem not to be solved, unless it be true that 
ook an early tincture from the writers of the 

century, particulary Sir Thomas Browne. 
loe the peculiarities of his style, new combi- 
ons, sentences of an unu«via!^ ^wc\xn^> ^»sA 
is derived from the learned \asvp]Aig^«* '^^ 

l2 ^ 
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own account of the matter is, " When coimnan 
'' words were less pleasing to the ear, or less dis- 
'< tinct in their signification, I familiarized the 
" terms of philosophy, by applying them to po- 
" pular ideas." But he forgot the observation 
of Dryden : If too many foreign words are poured 
in upon us, it looks as ijthey were designed, not t9 
assist the natives, hut to conquer them. There is, 
it must be admitted, a swell of language, often 
out of all proportion to the sentiment ; but there 
is, in general, a fulness of mind, and the thought 
seems to expand with the sound of the Words. 
Determined to discard colloquial barbarisms and 
licentious idioms, he forg6t die elegant simplicity 
that distinguishes the writings of Addison. He 
had what Locke calls a round-about view of his 
subject; and though he was never tainted, like 
many modem wits, with the ambition of shining 
in paradox, he may be &irly called an Original 
Thinker. His reading was extensive. He 
treasured in his mind whatever was worthy of 
notice, but he added to it from his own medita- 
tion. He collected, quae reconderet, auctaquepro- 
meret, Addison was not so profound a thinker. 
He was bom to write, cojiverse, and live with ease; 
and he found an early patron in Lord Somers. 
He depended, however, more upon a fine taste 
than the vigour of his mind. His Latin poetry 
shews, that he relished, with a just selection, all 
the refined and delicate beauties of the Roman 
classics; and when he cultivated his native lan- 
guage, no wonder that he formed that graceful 
s tyle, which has been so justly admired ; siraplei 
2-jet elegant ; adorned, .yet never over-wrought ; 
jch in allusion, yet puteatvA^^^w^leuLOua ; correct* 
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without labour ; and though sometimes deficient 
in strength, yet always musical. His essays, in 
general, are on the surface of life ; if ever origi- 
nal, it was in pieces of humour. Sir Roger de 
Coverly, and the Tory Fox-hunter, need not to 
he mentioned. Johnson had a fund of humour, 
but he did not know it: nor was he willing to de- 
scend to the familiar idiom and the variety of 
diction which that mode of composition required. 
The letter, in the Hambler^ No. 12, from a young 
girl that wants a place, will illustrate this obser • 
vatioD. Addison possessed an unclouded ima-^ 
ginatioDj alive to tihe first objects of nature and 
of art. He reaches' the sublime without any 
aj^rent effort. When he tells us, ^ If we con- 
** aider the fixed stars as so many oceans 6f 
** flame, that are each of them attended with k 
** diffi»«nt set of planets ; if we still discover 
^ new firmaments and new lights that are sunk 
** further in those unfathomable depths of sether, 
we are lost in a lab3ninth of suns and worlds, 
and confounded with the magnificence and 
immensity of nature ;" the ease with whicli 
thia passage rises to uhaffected grandeur, is the 
secret charm that captivates the reader. John- 
son is always lofty ; he seems, to use Dryden's 
{^vaae, tb be o'er-inform'd with meaning, and his 
words do not Appear to himself adequate to his 
oonceptkm. He moves in state, and his periods 
are aifri^s harmonious. His Oriental T&ks are 
in the tlxie style of Eastern magnificence, and 
yet Hone of them are so much admired as the 
Visions of Mirza. In matters of criticism, John- 
son is never the echo of preceding writers. He 
thinks and decides for himself. If we ey^ee^X. ^fe 
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Essays on the Pleasures of Tmaginatioii, AdcEaon 
cannot be called a philosophical critic. His 
moral Essays are beautiful : but in that province 
nothing can exceed the Rambler^ though John- 
son used to say, that the Essay on The ImHhens 
of mankind (in the Spectator, No. 558) was the 
most exquisite he had erer read. Talking of 
himself, Johnson said, '^ Topham Beauderk has 
<< wit, and every thii^ comes from him with 
<< ease ; but when I say a good thing, I seem to 
<< labour." When we compare him with Addi- 
son, the contrast is still stronger. Addison lends 
grace and ornament to truth : Johnson gives it 
force and energy. Addison makes virtue amia- 
ble; Johnson represents it as an awful duty. 
Addison insinuates himself with an air of mo- 
desty ; Johnson commands like a dictator ; but a 
dictator in his splendid robes, not labouring at 
the plough. Addison is the Jupiter of Vkgil, 
with placid serenity talking to Venus : 



<c 



Vultu, quo ccelum tempcstatcsque serenat.*' 



Johnson is Jupitbr ton an s : he darts his li^t- 
ning, and rolls his thunder, in the cause of virtue 
and piety. The language seems to fall short of 
his ideas ; he pours along, &miliarizing the terms 
of philosophy, with bold inversions, and sonorous 
periods ; but we may apply to him what Pope 
has said of Homer : << It is the sentiment UmU 
<< sweUs and fills out the diction, which lisei 
<< with it, and forms itself about it ; like glasi in 
<< the furnace, which grows to a greater magni- 
« tude> as the breath within is more poweniil, 
^' and the heat more intense." 
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It is not the design of this comparison to de- 
cide between these two eminent writers. In 
matters of taste every reader will chuse for him- 
self. Johnson is always profomid, and of course 
gives the fatigue of thinking. Addison charms 
while he instructs; and writing, as he always 
does, a pure, an elegant and idiomatic style, he 
may be pronounced the safest model for imitation. 

The es8a3r8 written by Johnson in the Adven- 
turer may be called a continuation of the Ram- 
bler. The Idler, in order to be consistent with 
the assumed character, is written with abated 
vigour, in a style of ease and unlaboured ele- 
gance. It is the Odyssey after the Iliad. In- 
tense thinking would not become the Idler. The 
first number presents a well-drawn portrait of an 
Idler, and from that character no deviation could 
be made. Accordingly, Johnson forgets his aus- 
tere manner, and plays us into sense. He still 
continues his lectures on human life, but he ad- 
verts to common occurrences, and is oflten con- 
tent with the topic of the day. An advertisement 
in the beginning of the first volume informs us, 
that twelve entire essays were a contribution 
fitom difierent hands. One of these. No. 33, is 
the journal of a Senior Fellow at Cambridge, 
but as Johnson, being himself an original thinker, 
always revolted from servile imitation, he has 
printed the piece, with an apology, importing 
that the journal of a citize% jjQ the Spectator 
almost precluded the attempt of any subsequent 
writer. This account of the Idler may be closed, 
after observing, that the author s mother being 
buried on the 23d of January, 1759, there is an 
admirable paper occasioned by t\\at eN^xvV^ wv 
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Saturday the 27th 6f the same month, No. 41 
The reader, if he pleases, may compare it witli 
another fine paper in. the Rambler, No. 54, on 
the conviction that rushes on the mind at the bed 
of a dying fHend. 

" Rasselas," says Sir John Hawkins, << is a 
specimen of our language scarcely to be paral- 
lelled ; it is written in a style refined to a degree 
of immctculate purity^ and displays Uie whole 
force of ,turgia eloquence.'* One cannot but 
smile at this encomium. Rasselas is undoubtedly 
both elegant and sublime. It is a view of human 
life, displayed, it must be owned, in gloomy 
colours. The author s natural melancholy, de» 
pressed, at the time, by the approaching disso- 
lution of his mother, darkened the picture. A 
tale, that should keep curiosity awake by the 
artifice of unexpected incidents, was not the de- 
sign of a mind pregnant with better things. He, 
who reads the heads of the chapters, will find, 
that it is not a course of adventures that invites 
him forward, but a discussion of interesting 
questions; Reflections on Human Life; the 
History of Imlac, the Man of Learning ; a Dis- 
sertation upon Poetry ; the Character of a wisf 
and happy Man, who discourses with energy oi 
the government of the passions, and on a su(^ 
den, when Death deprives him of his daughte 
forgets all his maxims of wisdom and the el 
quence that &damid them, 3delding to the stro 
of affliction I^H^ill the vehemence of the b 
terest anguisli. It is by pictures of life, s 
profound moral reflection, that expectation 
engaged and gratified throughout the work. '' 
History of the Mad Astronomer, who iraag 
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that, for five years, he possessed the regulation of 
the weather, and that the sun passed from tropic 
to tropic by his direction, represents in stnking 
colours the sad effect of a distempered imagi- 
nation. It becomes the more affecting when we 
recoUect that it proceeds from one who lived in 
fear of the same dreadful visitation ; from one 
who says emphatically, << Of the uncertainties in 
<< our present state, the most dreadful and alarm- 
<< ing is the uncertain continuance of reason." 
The enquiry into the cause of madness, and the 
dangerous prevalence of imagination, till in time 
some particular train of ideas, fixes Uie attention, 
and the mind recurs constantly to the favourite 
coBcejptien, is carried on in a strain of acute ob- 
servation; but it leaves us room to think that the 
author was transcribing from his own apprehen- 
sions* The discourse on the nature of the soul 
gives us idi that philosophy knows, not without a 
tincture of superstition. It is remarkable that 
the vanity g£ human pursuits was, about the 
same time, the subject that employed both John- 
son and Voltaire : but Candide is the work of a 
lively imagination ; and flasselas, with all its 
splendour of eloquence, exhibits a gloomy pic- 
ture. It should, however, be remembered, that 
the worid has known the weeping as well as the 
LAUGHING philosopher. 

The Dictionary does not properly fall within 
the province of this essay. '^t^hiLgri^ace, how- 
ever, will be found in this eomon. He who 
reads the close of it, without acknowledging the 
force of the pathetic and sublime, must have 
more insensibility in his composition than usually 
falls to the share of a man. The wotVl Sx^i't, 
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though in some instances abuse has been loud) 
and in others malice has endeavoured to under- 
mine its fame, still remains the Mount Atlas 
of English Literature. 

Though storms and tempests thunder oil its ]yrbvri 
And oceans break their billows at its feet, 
It stands unmov*d, and glories in its height. 

That Johnson was eminently qualified for th^ 
office of a commentator on Shakspeare, no man 
can doubt ; but it was an office which he never 
cordially embraced. The public expected more 
than he had diligence to perform ; and yet his 
edition has been the ground on which every sub- 
sequent commentator has chosen to build. One 
note for its singularity, may be thought worthy 
of notice in this place. Hamlet says ; For if the 
sun breed maggots in a dead dogy being a God* 
kissing carrion. In this Warburtot^ discovered 
the origin of evil. Hamlet, he says, breaks off 
in the midcQe of the sentence ; l>ut the learned 
commentator knows what he was going to sayj 
and being unwilling to keep the secret, he goeft 
on in a train of philosophical reasoning that 
leaves the reader in astonishment. Johnson, 
with true piety, adopts the fanciful hypothesis, 
declaring it to be a noble emendation, which, 
almost sets the critic on a level with the author. 
The general o])|pglttions at the end of the several 
plays, and th6- |Mreface, will be found in this 
edition. The former, with great elegance and 
precision, give a summary view of each drama. 
The preface is a tract of great erudition and 
philosophical criticism. 
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Johnson's political pamphlets, whatever was 
his motive for writing them, whether gratitude 
for his pension, or the solicitation of men in 
power, did not support the cause for which they 
were undertaken. They are written in a style 
truly harmonious, and with his usual dignity of 
language. When it is said that he advanced po- 
sitions repugnant to the common rights of man- 
kindy the virulence of party may be suspected. 
It is, perhaps, true that in the clamour raised 
throughout the kingdom Johnson over-heated his 
mind ; but he was a friend to the rights of man, 
and he was greatly superior to the littleness of 
spirit that might incline him to advance what he 
did not think and firmly believe. In the False 
Alarm, though many of the most eminent men in 
the kingdom concurred in petitions to the throne, 
yet Johnson, having well surveyed the mass of 
the people, has given, with great humour and no 
less truth, what may be called, the birth, paren- 
tage, and education of a remonstrance. On the 
subject of Falkland's Islands, the fine dissuasive 
from too hastily involving the world in the cala- 
mities of war, muist extort applause even from 
^e party that wished, at that time, for scenes of 
tumult and commotion. It was in the same 
pamphlet that Johnson ofFbred battle to Junius ; 
a writer, who, by the uncommon elegance of his 
style, charmed every reader, though his object 
n^as to inflame the nation in favour of a faction. 
Junius fought in the dark ; he saw his enemy and 
had his full blow ; while he himself remained 
safe in obscurity. But let us not, said Johnson, 
mistake the venom of the shaft for the vigour of 
the bow. The keen invective w\vic\v \\e \^viJ^- 
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lished on that occasion^ promised a paper war 
between two combatants, who knew the use of 
their weapons. A battle between them was as 
eagerly expected as between Mendoza and Big 
Ben. But Junius, whatever was his reason, ne- 
ver returned to the field. He laid down his arms, 
and has, ever since, remained as secret as the 
MAN IN THE MASK in Voltairc's History. 

The account of his journey to the Hebrides, 
or Western Isles of Scotland, is a model for such 
as shall hereafter relate their travels. The au- 
thor did not visit that part of the world in the 
character of an Antiquary, to amuse us with won- 
ders taken from the dark and fabulous ages ; nor 
as a Mathematician, to . measure a degree, and 
settle the longitude and latitude of the several 
islands. Those, who expected such informatioD, 
expected what was never intended. In every 
•work regard the 'writers end, Johnson went Uk 
see men and manners, modes of life, and the 
progress of civilization. His remarks are so art- 
fully blended with the rapidity and elegance of 
liis narrative, that the reader is inclined to 
wish, as Johnson did with regard to Gray, that 
to travel, and to tell his travels, had been more of 
his employment. 

As to Johnson's Parliamentary Debates, no- 
thing with propriety can be said in this pkce. 
They are collected in two volumes by Mr. Stock- 
dale, and the flow of ' eloquence which runs 
through the several speeches is suffictendy 
known. 

- It will not be useless to mention two more vo- 
lumes, which may form a proper supplement to 
this piJitinn, Thpv rx^tvtairv a set of Sermoos 
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left for publication by Jobn Taylor, LL.D. The 
Reverend Mr. Hayes, who ushered these Dis- 
courses into the world; has not given them as the 
composition of Dr. Taylor. All he could say 
for his departed friend was, that he left them in 
silence among his papers. Mr. Hayes knew 
them to be the production of a superior mind ; 
and the writer of these Memoirs owes it to the 
candour of that elegant scholar, that he is now 
warranted to give an additional proof of John- 
vson's ardour in the cause of piety, and every 
moral duty. The last discourse in the collection 
was mtended to be delivered by Dr. Taylor at 
th'e funeral of Johnson's wife; but that reverend 
gentleman declined the office, because, as he 
told Mr. Hayes, the praise of the deceased was 
too much amplified. He, who reads the piece, 
will find it a beautifiil moral lesson^ written with 
temper, and no where over-charged with ambi- 
tious ornaments. The rest of the Discourses 
were the fund, which Dr. Taylor, from time to 
time, oarried with him to his pulpit. He had 
4he X.ARGEST Bull* in England, and some of 
■lli^ best Sermons. 

We come now to the Lives of the Poets, a 
^vork undertaken at the age of seventy, yet the 
most brilliant, and certainly the most popular, 
d all our Author's writings. For this peiform- 
imce he needed little preparation. Attentive 
jJways to the history of letters, and by his own 
natural bias fond of biography, he was the more 
willing to embrace the proposition of the Book- 

• See Jobnson*s Letters from Aghbounuc, in tUis <idv- 
tioiu 

VOL, Z. M 
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sellers. He was versed in the whole bcx 
English Poetry, and his rules of criticism 
settled with precision. The dissertation, hi 
Life of Cowley, on the metaphysical Poets c 
last centunr, has the attraction of novelty ae 
as sound observation. The writers who foUi 
Dr. Donne, went in quest of something h 
than truth and nature. As Sancho says in 
Quixote, they wanted better bread than is i 
with wheat. They took pains to bewilder-t 
selves, and were ingenious for no other pui 
than to err. In Johnson's review of Con 
works, false wit is detected in all its shapes 
the Gothic taste for glittering conceits, anc 
fetched allusions, is exploded, never, it is hi 
to revive again. 

An author who has published his observa 
on the Life and Writings of Dr. Johnson, sg 
ing of the Lives of the Poets, says, " These 
'< positions, abounding in strong and acut 
•' mark, and with many fine and even sul 
" passages, have unquestionably great n 
" but if they be rffiarded merely as conta 
" narrations of the lives, dehneations of the 
" racters, and strictures of the several aut 
" they are far from being always to be dej 
" ed on." He adds, ■' The characters are s 
" times pertia), and there is sometimes 
■' MUCH MAi,iQNiTY of misrepresentadoi 
" which, perhaps, may be joined no inconsi 
" bleporbon of erroneous criticism," The 
ral clauses of this censure deserve to be ansi 
as fully as the limits of this essay will permi 

In the first place, the facts are related 
(Ae belt iiilelligence, and the heat vouchen 
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eould be gleaned, afler a great lapse of time; 
Probability was to be inferred from such mate- 
rials as could be procured, and no man better 
understood the nature of historical evidence than 
Dr. Johnson ; no man was more religiously an 
observer of truth. If his History is any where 
defective, it must be imputed to the want of bet- 
ter information, and the errors of uncertain tra- 
dition. 

Ad nos vix tenuis famae perlabitur aura. 

If the strictures on the works of the various 
authors are not always satisfactory, and if erro- 
neous criticism may sometimes be suspected, who 
can hope that in matters of taste all shall agree ? 
The instances in which the public mind has dif- 
fered- from the positions advanced by the author, 
are few in number. It has been said, that jus- 
tice has not been done to Swift ; that Gay and 
Prior are undervalued: and that Gray has been 
harshly treated. This charge, perhaps, ought 
not be disputed. Johnson, it is well known, had 
conceived a prejudice against Swift. His friends 
trembled for him when he was writing that life ; 
but were pleased, at last, to see it executed with 
temper and moderation. As to Prior, it is pro- 
bable that he gave his real opinion, but an opi- 
nion that will not be adopted by men of lively 
fancy. With regard to Gray, when he condemns, 
the apostrophe^ in which Father Thames is de- 
sired to tell who drives the hoop, or tosses the 
ball, and then adds, that Father Thames had na 
better means of knowing than himself; when, he 
compares the abrupt beginning of t\\e &»\.%\Axa;B^ 

u2 
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the Bard to the ballad of Johnny Arm- 
RONG, "/f there ever a man in all Sootkmd ;** 
lere are, perhaps, few friends of Johnson, who 
ould not wish to blot out both the passives. 
t maybe questioned whether the^remaiks on 
?ope*s Essay on Man can be received without 
great caution. It has been already ma:itioned, 
that Crousaz, a professor in Switzerland, emi- 
nent for his Treatise of Logic, started up a pro- 
fessed enemy to that poem. Johnson says, 
'< his mind was one of those, in which pbiloso- 
^' phy and piety are happily united. He looked 
<< with distrust upon all metaphysical systems of 
<^ theology, and was persuadea, that the posi- 
<< tions of Pope were intended to draw mankind 
^< away from Revelation, and to represent the 
<< whole course of things as a necessary conca- 
<< tenation of indissoluble fatality." This is not 
the place for a controversy about the Ldbnitzian 
system. Warburton, with all the powers of Ym 
large and comprehensive mind, published a Vin- 
dication of Pope ; and yet Johnson says, that 
<< in many passages a religious eye may easily 
*< discover expressions not very favourable tc 
<< morals, or to liberty." This sentence is se 
vere, and, perhaps, dogmatical. Crousaz wrof 
an Examen of The Essay on Man, and afte 
wards a Commentary on every remarkable pj 
sage ; and though it now appears that Mrs. F 
zabeth Carter translated the foreign Critic, ; 
it is certain that Johnson encouraged the wc 
and, perhaps, imbibed those early prejud 
which adhered to him to the end of his lire, 
shuddered at the idea of irreligion. Hence 
are told in the Life of Po\>e, "Never 
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penury of knowledge and vulgarity of senti' 
ment so happily disguised ; Pope, in the chair 
of wisdom, tells much that every man knows, 
and much that he did not know himself; and 
^ ^ves us comfort in the position, that though 
*< man$ ajbolt yet God is tvtse ; that human ad- 
vantages are unstable ; that our true honour 
is^ not to have a great part, but to act it well ; 
that virtue only is our own, and that happiness 
is always in our power. The reader, when he 
meets all this in its new array, no longer knows 
the talk of his mother and his nurse." But 
may it not be said, that every system of ethics 
must or ought to terminate in plain and general 
maxims for the use of life? and, though in such 
axioms no discovery is made, does not the beauty 
of the moral theory consist in the premises, and 
the chain of reasoning that leads to the conclu- 
sion ? May not truth, as Johnson himself says, 
be conveyed to the mind by a new train of inter- 
miediate images? Pope's doctrine about the 
ruling passion does not seem to be refuted, though 
it is csdled, in harsh terms^ pernicious as well as 
false, tending to establish a kind of moral predes- 
tination, or over-ruling principle, which cannot 
be resisted. But Johnson was too easily alarm- 
ed in the cause of religion. Organized as the 
human race is, individuals have different inlets 
of perception, different powers of mind, and dif- 
ferent sensations of pleasure and pain. 

All spread their charms, but charm not all alike, 
On different senses different objects strike : 
Hence different passions more or less inflame, 
As strong or weak the organs of the frame. 
And hence one master-passion in the brcas.!, 
Uike Aaron's serpent, swallows np the Te&U 
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amoy says, Pascal from his infancy fdt him- 

f a geometrician ; and Vandyke, in like man- 

.T, was a painter. Shakspeare, who of all poet» 

id the deepest insight, into human nature, was 

(¥are of a prevailing bias in the operations of 

very mind. By him we are told, " Masteriess 

' passion stioa^s us to the mood of tohat U likes or 

* loathes.* 

It remains to enquire whether in the lives be* 
fore us the characters are partial, and too often' 
drawn with malignity of misrepresentation. To 
prove this it is alleged, that Johnson has misre- 
presented the circumstances relative to the- tran- 
slation of the first Iliad, and maliciously ascribed 
that performance to Addison, instead of Tickell, 
with too much reliance on the testimony of Pope, 
taken from the account in the papers left oy 
Mr. Spence. For a refutation of the fallacy im- 
puted to Addison, we are referred to a note in 
the Biographia Britannicoy written by the late 
Judge Blackstone, who, it is said, examined the 
whole matter with accuracy, and found that the 
first regular statement of the accusation againsf 
Addison was published by Ruffhead, in his Lif 
of Pope, from the materials which he receive 
from Dr. Warburton. But with all due deferens 
to the learned Judge, whose talents deserve t 
praise, this account is by no means accurate. 
Sir Richard Steele, in a dedication of f 
Comedy of the Drummer to Mr. Congreve, g 
the first insight into that business. He says 
a style of anger and resentment, " If that f 
" tleman (Mr. TickdH) thinks himself injure 
<^ will allow I have wronged him upon this if 
that (if the reputed tranAatoT o^ vVv^ ^T^t 
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« of Homer shall please to give us another book) 
'^ there shall appear another good judge of poe- 
<' try, besides Mr. Alexander Pope, who shall 
« l&e k." The authority of Steele outweighs 
all opinious founded on vain conjecture, and, in- 
deed, seems to be decisive, since we do not find 
that Tickdl, though warmly pressed, thought 
prof>er to vindicate Himself. 

But the grand proof of J(^nson*s malignity is 
the manner in which he has treated the character 
and conduct of Milton. To enforce this charge 
has wearied sophistry^ and exhausted the inven- 
tion of a party. What they cannot deny, they 
palliate ; what they cannot prove, they say is 
probable. But why all this rage against Dr. John- 
son ? Addison, before him, had said of Milton : 

Oh ! had the Poet ne*er prophanM his pen, 
To vamiiUi o'er the guilt of faithless men ! 

« 

And had not Johnson an equal right to avow his 
s^itiments ? Do his enemies claim a privilege 
to abuse whatever is valuable to Englishmen, 
either in Church or State ? and must the liberty 
of UNLICENSED PRINTING be denied to the 
firiends of the British constitution ? 

It is unnecessary to pursue the argument 
through all its artifices, since, dismantled of or- 
nament and seducing language, the plain truth 
may be stated in a narrow compass. Johnson 
knew that Milton was a republican ; he says, 
*< an acrimonious and surly republican, for which 
<< it is not known that he gave any better reason 
^< than that a popular government was the mo&t 
" frugal ; for, the trappings of a moxvaxdre^ -woxsXi&t 
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*' set up an ordinary commonwealth/* Johnsoh 
knew that Milton talked aloud << of the danger 
<< of RE-AbMiTTiNO KINGSHIP in this Dation ;" 
and when Milton adds, << that a commonwealdi 
« was commended, or rather enjoined, by our 
" Saviour himself, to all Christians, not without 
<< a remarkable disallowance, and the brand of 
** Gentilism upon kingship," Johnson thought 
him no better than a wild enthusiast. He ki^w 
as well as Milton, << that the happiness of a na- 
** tion must needs be firmest and certainest in a 
** full and free council of their own electing, 
** where no single person but reason only, sways ;** 
but the example of all the republicSf recorded 
in the annals of mankind, gave him no room to 
hope that reason only would be heard. He 
knew that the republican form of government, 
having little or no complication, and no consonance 
of parts by a nice mechanism forming a r^ular 
whole, was too simple to be beautiful even in 
tlieory. In practice, it perhaps never existed. 
In its most nourishing state, at Ath^is, Rome, 
and Carthage, in was a constant scene of tumult 
ai^d commotion. From the mischiefs of a wild 
democracy, the progress has ever been to the 
dominion of an aristocracy : and the word aris- 
tocracy fatally includes the boldest and most tur 
bulent citizens, who rise by their crimes, an 
call themselves the best men in the state. F 
intrigue, by cabal, and faction, a pernicious o' 
garchy is sure to succeed, and end at last in t 
tyranny of a single ruler. Tacitus, Uie gn 
master of political wisdom, saw, under the mb 
authority of king, nobles, and people, a be^ 
^rm of government than M.\\Ioyv's boasted rep 
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He ; and what Tacitus admired in theory, but 
despaired of enjoying, Johnson saw established 
in this country. He knew that it had been over^ 
turned by the rage of frantic men ; but he knew 
that, after the iron rod of Cromwell's usurpation, 
the constitution was once more restored to its 
first principles. Monarchy was established, and 
this country was regenerated. It was regene- 
rated a second time at the Revolution : the rights 
of men ware then defined, and the blessings of 
good order and civil hberty have been ever since 
diffused through the whole community. 

The ipeace and happiness of society were what 
Dr. Johnson had at heart. He knew that Mil- 
ton called his defence of the Regicides a de^nce 
of the people of England, but, however glossed 
and varnished, he thought it an apology for mur- 
der. Had the men, who, under a show of li- 
berty> brought their king to the scaffold, proved 
by their subsequent conduct, that the public 
good mspired their actions, the end might have 
green some sanction to the means ; but usurpa- 
tion and slavery followed. Milton nndertook 
the office of secretary under the despotic power 
of Cromwell, offering the incense of adulation to 
his master, with the titles of Director of public 
Counoilsy the Leader of unconquered Armies, the 
Father of his Country. Milton declared, at the 
same time, that nothing is more pleasing to God, 
or more agreeable to reason, than that the highest 
mind should have the sovereign power. In this 
strain of servile flattery Milton gives us the right 
divine of tyrants. But it seems, in the same 
piece, he exhorts Cromwell " not to desert those 
« great principles of liberty w\\icYi \ie \«A. \i\o« 
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' eaormity, if, after having successfuUy oppi 
'< tyranny, he should himself act the port i 
" mant, and betray the cause that he had 
*' fended." ThiB desertion of eveiy honest [ 
ciple the advocate for liberty lived to Bee. Ci 
well acted the tyrant ; and, with vile bypoc 
told the people, that he had consulted the L 
and the Lord would have it so. Milton too 
underpart in the traeedy. Did that become 
defender of the people of England ? Brutus 
his country enslaved ; he Btrack the blon 
freedom, and he died with honour in the ct 
Had he lived to be a secretary under Tibe 
what would now be said of his memory? 

But still, it seems, the prostitution with w 
Milton is charged, since it cannot be defec 
U to be retorted on the character of John 
For this purpose a book has been published, 
ed Remia^ on Dr. Johnton't Life of Milton 
which are added Milton t Tractate of Educi 
and Areopaplica. In this laboured tract w 
told, " There is one performance ascribed b 
" pen of die Doctor, where the prostitutii 
" of so singular a nature, that it would be 
" cult to select an adequate motive for it o 
" the mountainous heap of conjectural to 
" of human passions or human caprice. 
" the speech of the late unhappy Dr. Wi 
" Dodd, when he was about to hear the seni 
" of the law pronounced upon him, in c< 
" cjuence of an indictment for forgery. 
" voice of the public has given the hone 
" manufacturing this speech to Dr. Johi 
" and the style and figuration of the spee* 
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*< self confirm the imputation, But it is hardly 
*< possible to divine what could be his motive 
** for accepting the office. A man, to express 
** the precise state of mind of another, about to 
*< be destined to an ignonlinious death for a ca- 
*< pital crime, should, one would imagine, have 
« some consciousness, that he himself had incur- 
« red some guilt of the same kind.^' In all the 
schools of sophistry is there to be found so vile 
an argument ? In the purlieus of Grub-street 
is there such another mouthful of dirt ? In the 
whole quiver of malice is there so envenomed a 
shaft? 

After this it is to be hoped, that a certain class 
of men will talk no more of Johnson's malignity. 
The last apology for Milton is, that he acted ac- 
cording to his principles. But Jolmson thought 
those principles detestable; pernicious to the 
constitution m Church and State, destructive of 
the peace of society, and hostile to the great 
fabric of civil policy, which the wisdom of ages 
has taught every Briton to revere, to love and 
cherish. He reckoned Milton ^l that class of 
,men, of whom the Roman historian s^ys^ when 
they want, by a sudden convulsion, to overturn 
the government, they roar ^md clamour for li- 
berty ; if they succeed, they destroy liberty it- 
self. Ut imperium evertanfy l^ertatem prceferunt ; 
si perverterinty Ubertaiem ipsam asgredientur. 
Such were the sentiments of Dr. .^oln^son ; and 
it maybe Qsked, in the language of Bolingbroke, 
<' Are thes^ sentiments, which any man, who is 
** bom a Briton, in any circumstances, in any 
<' situation, ought to be ashamed or «i&c^vi \.^ 
" avow?*' Johnson has done am\A^ \w^\\c^ xsy 
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Milton's poetry : the Criticism on Paradise Lost 
is a sublime composition. Had he thought the 
author as good and pious a citizen as Dr. Watts, 
he would have been ready, notwithstanding hiis 
non-conformity, to do equal honour to the me- 
mory of the man. 

It is now time to close this Essay, which the 
author fears has been drawn too much into 
length. In the progress of the work, feeble as 
it may be, he thought himself performing the 
last human office to the memory of a friend, whom 
he loved, esteemed, and honoured. 

His saltern accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere. ^ 

The author of these Memoirs has been anxious 
to give the features of the man, and the true 
character of the author. He has not suffered 
the hand of partiality to colour his excellencies 
with too much warmth ; nor has he endeavoured 
to throw his singularities too much itito the 
shade. Dr. Johnson's failings may well be for- 
given for the sake of his virtues. His defects 
were spots in the sun. His piety, his kind kfiec- 
tions, and the goodness of his heaf t, present an 
example worthy of imitation. His works still 
remain a monument of genius and bf learning. 
Had he written nothing but what is contained in 
this edition, the quantity shews a life spent in 
study and meditiation. if to this we added the 
labour of hk Dictionary and other vations pro- 
ductions, it may be fairly allowed, as he used to 
say of himself, that he has written his share. In 
the volame& here presented to the public, the 
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reader wHl find a perpetual source of pleasure 
and instruction. With due precautions authors 
may learn to grace their style with elegance, 
harmony, and precision ; they may be taught to 
think with vigour and perspicuity ; and, to crown 
the whole, by a diligent attention to these books, 
all may advance in virtue. 
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lUf IJCJTATIOK or THK 

THIRD SATIRE OF JUVENAL- 

•WtiTITEV IN 1738. 



— Quis inq)tfll 
-Tarn patieni urbis^ tam ferreus ut teneat se ? ^ j ur. 



^THO*^gne£ and fondness in my breast rebel, 
When in}i»r'd Thales* bids the town farewell, 

JUV. Sat. III. 
1 Qiiamvis digressu veteris confiisus amid ; 
Laudo tamea Tacuis quod sedem figere Cumis 
Desdnet, atque unum cWem donare Sibyllis. 

* Sir John Hawkins says, that by lliales we are her* to 
understand Savage* Mr. Bos well asserts that this is en- 
tirely groundless, and adds, *' I have been assured that Dr. 
Jf^nson said, he was not so much as acquainted with Savage 
when he wrote his Londoiu** This added to the circumstance 
of the date (for Sayag^ did not set out for Wales till 1739) 
might be decisive, if unfortunately for Mr. Boswell he had 
not, a few pages after, given us some highly complimentary 
lines which " he was assured were written by Dr. John- 
son,** Ad Bicardum Sovage, in April 1738j about a month 
before London was published . This surely itn^Vieft "^t^nVsm'^ 
acquaiotanco with Savage, for Dr. JohnftOii^OAAdLivQX>AS»^ 

n3 
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Yet still my calmer thoughts his choice commend, 

I praise the hennit, but i:egret th^ fHend, 

Resolv'd at length, from vice and London far. 

To breathe in distant fields a purer air, 

And fix'd on Cambria's solita^ shore, 

Give to St. David one true Briton more, [land, 

2 For who would leave, unbrib'd, Hibemia s 
Or change the rocks, of Scotland for the Sta'and? 
There none are swept by sudden fate away. 
But all, whom hunger spares, with age decay : 
Here malice, rapine, accident, conspire, 
And now a rabble rages, now a fire ; 
Thfeir ambush here relentless ruffians lay. 
And here the fell attorney prowls for prey ; 
Here falling houses thunder on your head. 
And here a female Atheist talks you dead. 

^ While Thales waits the wherry that contains 
Of dissipated wealth the small remains. 
On Thames's banks, in silent thought we i^tood 
Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver flood ; 



2 — Ego vd Prodiytam prsepono Suburrae. 

Nam quid tarn miseruiii» & tam solum vidimus, ut non 
Deterius credas horrere incendia, lapsus 
Tectorum assiduos, ac mille periculi^ sasya 
Urbis, & Augusto recitantes mense poetas ? 

3 Sed dum tota domus rheda componitur unS, 
Substitit ad veteres arcus. 



praised a stranger in such terms, and gives a very strong 
probability to Sir John Hawkins's conjecture. That Sa- 
vage did not set out for Wales until the following year, is 
a matter of little consequence, as the intention o£ sudu a 
journey would justify the lines alluding to it. See Boi- 
welVs Li£e of Johnson, vol. i. p. lOO and p. 1S9, Sto. 
edit 1804. a 
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Struck with the seat that gave Eliza^ birth, 
We kneel and kiss the consecrated earth ; 
In pleasing dreams the blissful age renew, 
And call Britannia's glories bad^ to view ; 
Behold her cross triumphant on the main, 
The guard of commerce, and the dread of Spain, 
Ere masquerades debauch'd, excise oppressed, 
Or English honour grew a standing jest. 

A transient calm the happy scenes bestow, 
And for a moment lull the sense of woe. 
At length awaking, with contemptuous frown, 
Indignant Thales ^es the neighboring town. 

^ Since worth, he cries, in these degenerate days 
Wants ev'n the cheap reward of empty praise ; 
In diose curs'd walls, devote to vice and gain. 
Since unrewarded Science toils in vain ; 
Since hope but soothes to double my distress. 
And every moment leaves my little less ; 
While yet my steady steps no ^ staff sustains, 
And life still vigorous revels in my veins ; [place. 
Grant me, kind HeavQp, to find some happier 
Where honesty and sense are no disgrace ; 
Some pleasing bank where verdant osiers play. 
Some peaceful vale with Nature's paintings gay ; 
Where once the harassed Briton found repose. 
And, safe in poverty, defy'd his foes ; 

"* Hinc tunc Umbritius : Quando artibus, inquit, honestls 
NuUus in urbe locus, nulla emolumenta laborum, 
Res hodle minor est, heri quam fuit, atque eadem eras 
Deteret exiguis aliquid : proponimut illuc 
Ire, fatigatas ubi Dsdalus exuit alas : 
Dum noira canities. — — » 

ft et pedibus me 

Porto meis, nullodextram subeunte bacillo. 

• Queen JEJ/izabcth, born at GteeivmcVv* 
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Some secret cell, ye Pow'rs, indulgent give, 

a Let live here, for has leam'd to live* 

Here let those reign, whom pensions can incite 
To vote a patriot black, a courtier white ; 
Explain their country*^dear<-botight rites away, 
And plead for* pirates in the face of day ; 
With slavish tehets taint our poison'd youth. 
And lend a lie the confidence of truth. 

^ Let such raise, palaces, and manors buy. 
Collect a tax, or &Tm a lottery ; 
With warbling eunuchs f fill a licensed stage, 
And lull to servitude a thoughtless age. [hold^ 

Heroes, proceed ! what.boundsyour pride shall 
What check restrain your thirst for pow'r and 
Behold rebellious Virtue quite oerthrown, [gold? 
Behold our fame, our wealth, our lives your own. 

To such the plunder of a land is givn, 
When pubHc crimes inflame the wrath of Heav'n \ 
^ But what, my friend, whathop^ remains for me, 
Who start at theft, and blush at perjury ? 
Who scarce fmrbear,thD^ Baitain's court he singv 
To pluck a titled poet's borrow'd wing ; 
A statesman's logic unconvinc'd can hear. 
And dare to slumber o'er the i^Gazetteer ; 

^ Cedamus patri& : Tivant Arturius istic 
£t Catulus : maneantqui nigra in eandidairertunt. 

7 Quels facile est <edem conducere, flumina, porCus, 

Siccandam eluyiem, portandum ad busta cadaver 

Munera nunc edunt. 

^ Quid Romee fadam ? mentiri nesdo : librum. 
Si mains est, nequeo laudare & poscere.— 

* The invasions of the Spaniards were defended in the 
Houses of Parliament. 

f Tlie Licensing Act was then lately made. 

j. The paper which at that time contained apologies foe 
the Court, 
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Despise a fool in half his pension dress'd, 
And strive in vain to lafugh at Clodio's jest. 

^ Others with soft^ smiles and subtler art, 
Can sap the principles, or taint the heart ; 
With more address a lover's note convey, 
Or bribe a virgin's innocence away. 
Well may they rise, while I, wliose rustic tongue 
Ne'er knew to puzzle right, or varnish wrong, 
Spum'd as a beggar, dreaded as a spy. 
Live unr^arded, unlamented die. 

*^ For what but social guilt the friend aidears ? 
Who shares Orgilio's crimes, his fortune shares ; 
^^ But thou, should tempting Villainy present 
All Marlb'rough hoarded, or all Yilliers spent, 
Turn from the glitt'ring bribe thy scornful eye, 
Nor sell for gold, what gold could never buy, 
The peaceful slumber, sdf-approving day, 
Unstdlied &me, and conscience ever gay. 

^2 The cheated nation*s happy fav'rites see i 
Mark whom the great caress, who frown on me i 
London ! the needy villain's gen'ral home. 
The common-sewer of Paris and of Rome 1 
With eager thirst, by folly or by fate. 
Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state. 



9 Ferr^ ad nuptam qusc mitdt adulter, 

Qjuce mandat, noiint aKi ; me -nemo mioistro 
Fur erit, atque ideo nulli comes exeo. 

1^ Quis nuac diligitur, nisi conscius ?>■ 



Carus erit Verri, q^ui Vcrrem tempore, quo vult, 
Accusare potest. 

* • Tanti tibi non sit opad 

Omnis arena Tagi, quodque in mare YoMtur aurum, 
Ut somno careas. 

IS Quae nunc divitibus gens acceptissima noalm^ 
Et quos prmdpue fvgi m, properabo fateii. 
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Forgive my transports on a theme like this^ 
^^ I cannot bear a French metropolis. 

^^ Illustrious Edward 1 from the realms of daj 
The land of heroes and of saints survey ; 
Nor hope the British lineaments to trace. 
The rustic grandeur, or the surly grace ; 
But, lost in thoughtless ease and empty show, 
Behold the warrior dwindled to a beau ; ' 
Sense, freedom, piety, refin'd away> 
Of France the numic, and of Spain the prey« 

All that at home no more can beg or steied^ 
Or like a gibbet better than a wheel ; 
Hiss'd from the stage, or hooted from the court] 
Their air, thefir dress, their politics, import; 
1^ Obsequious, artful, voluble and gay. 
On Britain's fond credulity they prey. 
No gainful trade their industry can 'scape, [clap^ 
^^ They sing, they dance, clean shoes, or cura a 
All sciences a fasting Monsieur knows. 
And, bid him go to hell, to hell he goes. 

^^ Ah ! what avails it, that, from slav-ry far, 
I drew the breath of life in English air ; 
Was early taught a Briton's right to prize. 
And lisp the tale of Henry's victories ; 
If the guird conqueror receives the chain, 
And flattery prevails when arms are vain ? 

j3 Non possum ferre, Quiritei, 

Graecam urbem. 

1-* Rusticusille tuussumit trechedipna, Qiurine, 
£t ceromatico fert niceteria collo. 

M Ingenium yelox, audacia perdito, s^rmo 
Pronoptus. — — 

10 Augur, schoenobatea, medicus, magnus : omnia novit 
Graeculus esuriens, incoelum, jusSeris, ibit. 

17 Usque adeo nihil est, quod nostra infantia coelum 
UdUBit Arentini ?■ ■ » ' ■ 
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^^ Studious to please, and ready to submit, 
The supple Gaul was bom a parasite : 
Still to his int'rest tine where'er he goes, 
Wit, bravery, worth, his lavish tongue bestows ; 
In ev*ry &ce a thousand graces shine, 
From ev'iy tongue flows harmony divine. 
^' These arts in vain our rugged natives try, 
Straki out with fault'ring diffidence, a lie, 
And get a kick for aukward flattery. 

Besides, with justice, this discerning age 
Admires their wondrous talents for the stage ; 
*? Well may they venture on the mimic's art, 
Who play from mom to night a borrowed part ; 
Pkaetis'd their master's notions to embrace. 
Repeat his maxims, and reflect his face ; 
With eVry wild absurdity comply, 
And view each object with another's eye ; 
To i^iake with laughter ere the jest^ they hear, 
To pour at will the counterfeited tear ; 
And, as their patron hints the cold or heat. 
To shake in dog-days, in December sweat. 
31 How, when competitors like these contend, 
Can surh^ virtue hope to fix a friend ? 
Slaves that with serious impudence beguile. 
And lie without a blush, without a smile ; 



i** Quid? onoct adulandi gens prudentissima, laudat 
Sermonem inaocti, fadem defornois amici ? 

19 H»c eadexn licet & nobis laudare : sed ijli^ 
Creditur . 

90 Katio comoeda est. Rides ? majore cacchinno 
Concutttur,&c. 

21 Non sumus ergo pares : meliiEyr qui sempor & oin«i 
Nocte dieque potest alienum sumere vultum, 
A facie jactare manus : lauditfe paratus. 
Si bene ructMvit, si rectum minritamicut.* -— 
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Exalt each trifle, ev'ry vice adore, 

4 i Your taste in snuff, your judgment in a n 

'■ Can Balbo'e eloquence applaud, end sire 

I "j 1 He gropes his breeches wit^ a Monarch' 

' ' For arts like these preierr'd, admir'd, ■ 

They first invade your table, then your I 

^^ Explore your secrets with insidious arl 

Watdi the weak hour, and ransack all th 

Then soon your ill-plac'd confidence ref 

Commence your lords, and govern or be 

^ B^numbcTs here from s^ioe or cens 

All crimes are safe, but hated poverty. 

This, only this, the rigid law pursues. 

This, only this, provokes the snarling Mi 

The sober trader at a tatter'd cloak 

Wakes irom his dream, and labours for a 

With brisker air the silken courtiers ga» 

And turn the varied taunt a thousand w& 

^ Of all the griefs that harass llie distres 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest ; 

Fate never wounds more deep the ^en'roi 

Than when a blockhead's insult pomis tli 

^ Has Heav'n reserv'd, in pity to the | 

No pottiless waEte, or tindiscover*d shore 

No secret island in the boundless main ? 

. No peaceful desert yet unclaira'd • by S 

(t I ''' Scire volunt sEcicla damns atquc iude timci 
" illaluiun prabet cauuquf jocorum 

1 Omnibus hie idem ? si fteda & Ecisn laceriM, &e, 
I V Nilliabet infelii pnupcrtnsduriua inso, 
, i Quam quod ridiculoa hominei facit. 
91 .— Agminc laclo, 
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Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, . 
And bear Oppression's insolence no more. 

This mournful truth is ev'ry where confessed, 
^ Slow rises worth by poverty depressed : 
But here more slow, where all are slaves to gold, 
Where looks are merchandize and smiles are sold : 
Where, won by bribes, by flatteries implor'd, 
The groom retails the favours of his lord. 

But hark! th'afirighted crowd's tumultuous cries 
Roll through the streets, and thunder to the skies : 
Rais'd from some pleasing dream of wealth and 

pow'r. 
Some pompous palace, or some blissfiil bow'r, 
Aghast you start, and scarce with aching sight 
Sustain th' approadung fire's tremendous light ; 
Swift from pursuin^orrors take your way, 
And leave your litUe all to flames a prey ; 
*^7 Then thro' the world a wretched vagrant roam^i 
For where can starving merit flind a hpme ? 
In vain your mournful narrative disclose, 
.While all neglect, and most insult your woes. 

28 Should Heaven's just bolts Oi^io's weahh 
confound. 
And spread his flaming palace on the ground. 



^ Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta dbmi ; sed Romce durior illis 
Conatus. 



Cum predo.— ^ 



Omnia RomsB 



Cogimur, et culds augere peculia servis. 

«7 — — Ultimus autem 
iErumnas cumulus, quod nudum & frustra rogantem 
Nemo cibo, nemo hbspitio, tectoqne juvabit^ 

^ Si magna Asturici cecidit domus, horndsLToaXAt, 
Pu'lati proceres . 

VOL. /. O 
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Swif^ o*er the land the dismal rumotif Sietf, 
And |)ublic mournings pacify the skies ; 
The laureat tribe in venal verse relate. 
How virtue wars with persecuting fate ; 
^ With well-feign'd gratitude the pensioned band 
Refund the plunder of the besgar'd land. 
See ! while he builds, the gaudy vassals come, 
And crowd with sudden wealdi the rising dome ; 
The price of boroughs and of souls restore ; 
And raise his treasures higher than before : 
Now bless'd with all the biaubles of the greats 
The polish'd marble, and the shining plate, 
^^ Orgilio sees the golden pile aspire. 
And hopes fi^m angry Heav'n another fire, [t ent, 
3^ Could'st thou resign thf^ ark and play con- 
For the fair banks of Severn or of Trent ; 
There might'st thou find some elegant retreat> 
Some hireling senator's deserted seat ; 
And stretch thy prospects o*er the smiling land. 
For less than rent the dungeons of the Strand : 
There prune thy walks, support the drooping 

flow'rs, 
Direct thy rivulets, and twine thy bow'rs ; 
And, while thy grounds a cheap repast afford. 
Despise the dainties of a venal lord} 

^ — ^— - Jam aCCUttitf qui matmora doncty 
Conferat impen^as ; hic,&i;. 
Hie modium argentL 

so Meliora» ac ][durareponit 

Persicus orborum lautissimus. .— — 

31 Si potes avelli Circemibus, optima Sor«, 
Aut Fabrateriae domus, aut Frusinone poratur, 
Quanti nunc tenebras unum condtfdg in annum^ 
Hortulus hie. 

Vive bidentis anians, & cu\d'v\\\icu%\xot>:i, 
Unde cpulutn iiossis centum dsnc^ V>f<i^?f^^«^' 
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There ev'ry bush with Nature's music rings, 
There ev*ry breeze bears health upon its wings ; 
On all thy hours security sh^ smDe, 
And ble89 thine evening walk and mprping toil. 

^ Prepare for death, if here at night you 
roam, 
And sign your will before you sup from home. 

^ Some fiery fop, with new commission vain. 
Who sleeps on brambles till ho kills his man ; 
Some froUc drunkard, reeling from afe^t, 
ProTdkes a broil, and stabs you for a }est. 

•* Yet cr'n |liese heroes, mischievously gay, 
Lords of the street, and terrors of the way ; 
Flush'd as they are, with folly, yoi^h, and wine> 
Their prudent insults to the poor f^onfine : 
Afar they mark the^ambeau'3 br/ght approach, 
4^nd shun the shining traip, and golden coach. 

^ Jn vain, these dangers pa$t, your doors you 
closp. 
And hope the balmy blessings of repose ; 
Cruel with guilt, and daring with despair. 
The midnight murd'rer bursts the faithless bar ; 
Invades the sacred hour of silent rest, 
And leaves, unseen, a dagger in your breast. ' 

" 8a — . Fosdis ignaru^ liaberi, 

£t subiti casus improvidi|fi, ad conam ^ 
Int^status cms. ■ ( 

53 Ebrius^ ac setulann, qui nullum fbrte cecidlt, 
Dat poenas, nootem patitur lugentis amicum 
Peleid^ 

54 •— ~ Sed, quamvis improbus annis, 
Atque.mero ferrens, caret huno, quern coccina Itena 
Vitari jubet, & eomitum long^ssimus ordo, 
Multum prsterea flammarum, atque senea lainpas« 

s» Kec tamen hoc tantum metuas : nam qui w^VkX ^l& 
ij^on deerit; clau^is domibus, &c. 

Q « 
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''^* Scarce can our fields, such crowds at Tyburn 
die, 
With hemp the gallows and the fleet supply. 
Propose your schemes, ye senatorian band, . 
Whose ways and means* support the sinking 

land: 
Lest ropes be wanting in the tempting spring, 
To rig another convoy for the king.f 

*^^ A single gaol, in Alfred's golden reign, 
Could half the nation's criminals contain ; ' 
Fair justice, dien, without constraint ador'd. 
Held high the steady scale, but sheath'd the sword; 
No spies were paid, no special juries known ; 
Blest age ! but ah ! how diflTrent from our own ! 

^^ Much could I add— but see the boat at hand. 
The tide, retiring, calls me firom the land : 
^^ Farewell ! — When youth, and health, and for- 
tune spent, 
Thou fly'st for refuge to the Wilds of Kent ; 

^^ Maximus in vincUv ferri modus, uttimeas, ne 
Vomer deficiat, ne marrao & sarcula desint. 

^^ Felices proavorum atuvos, felicia dicas 
Secula, quae quondam sub rc^bus atque tribunis 
Viderunt uno contentam carcvre Romam. 

98 His alias poteram & plures subnectere causas : ] 
Sed jumenta vocant.— 

^^ Ergo vale nostri menv)r : & quoUes te 

Roma tuo refici properantem reddet Aquino, 
Me quoque ad Elviaam Cerereni^ vestramque Dianam 
Convelle k Cumis : satirarum ego^ ni pudet illas, . 
Adin or gelidos veniam caligatus iu agros. 

* A caht term in the House of Commons, for methods of 
raising money. 

f The nation was disomtented at the visits made by the 
king to Hanorer, 
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jnd, tir*d, liko me, with follies and with crimes, 
1 angry numbers wam'st succeeding times : 
hen shall thy friend, nor thou refuse his aid, 
dll foe to vice, forsake his Cambrian shade ; 
I virtue's cause once more exert his rage, 
h J satire point, and animate thy page. 



o 3 



THE 



VANIJY OF HUMAN WISHES ; 



IN IMITATION OF THE 



TENTH SATIRE OF JUVENAL. 



Let* Observation, with extengive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru ; 
Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife^ 
And watch the busy scenes of crowded life ; 
Then say, how hope and fear, desire and hate. 
Overspread with snares the clouded maze of &te, 
Where wav*ring man, betray'd by vent'rous pride, 
To tread the dreary plaths without a guide, 
As treach'rous phantoms in the mist delude, 
Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good ; 
How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 
Rules the bold hand, or prompts the suppliant 

voice ; 
How nations sink, by darling schemes oppressed, 
When Vengeance listens to the fooFs request. 
Fate wings with ev ry wish th* afilictive dart, 
Each gift of nature, and each grace of art ; 
With mtal heat impetuous courage glows. 
With fatal sweetness elocution flows ; 
Impeachment stops the speaker's powerful breath, 
And restless fire precipitates on death. 

* Ver. 1— II. 
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* But, scarce observ'd, the knowing and the 

bold 
Fall in the genVal massacre of gold ; 
Wide wasting pest ! that rages unconfin'd, 
And crowds with crimes the records of mankind : 
For gold his sword the hireling ruffian draws, 
For gold the hireling judge distorts the laws ; 
Wealth heap'd on wealth, nor truth nor safety 

buys, 
The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 

Let History tell where rival kings command^ 
And dubious title shakes the madded land, 
When statutes glean the refuse of the sword, 
How much more safe the vassal than the lord ; 
Low sculks the hind beneath the rage of power, 
And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tower, 
Untouched his cottage, and his slumbers sound, 
Though Confiscation's vultures hover round. 

The needy traveller, serene and gay. 
Walks the wild heath, and sings his toil away. 
Does envy seize thee ? crush th' upbraiding joy ; 
Increase Ma- riches, and his peace destroy ; 
Now fears in dire vicissitude invade. 
The rustling brake alarms, and quiv'ring shade ; 
Nor light nor darkness bring his pain relief. 
One shews the plunder, and one hides the thief. 

Yet f still one general cry the skies assails, 
And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales ; 
Few know the toiling statesman's fear or care, 
Tb' insidious rival and the gaping heir. 

Once j: more, Democritus, arise on earth, 
With cheerful wisdom and instructive mirth, 
See motley life in modem trappings dress'd. 
And feed with varied fools th eternal jest : 

• Ver. 12^22: f Ver. 23—27. \ Net. 'T^—h'^ 
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Thou who could*st laugh where want enchain*d 

caprice, 
Toil crush'd conceit, and man was of a piece ; 
Where wealth, unlov'd, without a mourner dj*d ; 
And scarce a sycophant was fed by pride ; 
Wliere ne'er was known the form of mock debate. 
Or seen a new-made mayor's unwieldy state ; 
Where change of favVites made no change of 

laws, 
And senates heard before they judg'd a cause ; 
How would'st thou shake at Britain's modidi 

tribe, 
Dart the quick taunt, and edge the piercing gibe? 
Attentive truth and nature to descry, 
And pierce each scene with philosophic eye. 
To thee were solenm toys, or empty show. 
The robes of pleasure and the veils of woe : 
All aid the farce, and all thy mirth maintain. 
Whose joys are causeless, and whose griefe ara 

vain. 
Such was the scorn that fill'd the sage's miiid, 
Renew'd at ev'ry glance on human kind ; 
How just that scorn ere yet thy voice declare, 
Search ev'ry state, and canvass ev'ry pray'r. 
* Unnumber'd suppliants crowd Preferment'! 

gate, 
A thirst for wealth, and burning to be great; 
Delusive Fortune hears th' incessant call. 
They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 
On ev'ry stage the foes of peace attend. 
Hate dogs their flight, and insult mocks iheirer 
Love ends with hope, the sinking statesma 

door 
Pours in the morning worshipper no more ; 

* Vex. 5G— \0". 
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For growing names the weekly scribbler lies, 
To growing wealth the dedicator flies, 
From ev'ry room descends the painted face, 
That h wig the bright palladium of the place ; 
And, smok'd in kitchens, or in auctions sold, 
To better features 3rields the frame of gbld ; 
For now no more we trace in ev*ry line 
Heroic worth, benevolence divine : 
The form distorted, justifies the fall. 
And detestation rids th* indignant wall. 

But will not Britain hear Sie last appeal. 
Sign her foes' doom, or guard her fav'ntes' zeal ? 
Through Freedom's sons no more remonstrance 

rings, 
D^^rading nobles, and controlling kings ; 
Our supple tribes repress their patriot throats, 
And aak no questions but the price of votes; 
With weekly libels and septennial ale. 
Their wish is full to riot and to rail. 

In full-blown dignity, see Wolsey stand. 
Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand : 
To him the church, the realm, their pow'rs con- 
sign. 
Through him the rays of regal bounty shine, 
•Tom'd by his nod the stream of honour flows. 
His smile alone security bestows : 
Still to new heights his restless wishes tow'r. 
Claim leads to claim, and pow'r advances powV ; 
Till conquest unresisted ceas'd to please. 
And rights submitted, lefl him none to seize. 
At length his sovereign frowns-^the train of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to 

hate. 
Where'er he turns, he meets a stran^et'^ ^^^^^ 
His suppliants scorn him, and Y\\a fo\io^et^ ^^ \ 
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Now drops at once the pride of awful state, 
The golden canopy, the glitt'ring plate^ 
The regal palace, the luxurious board, 
The liy'ried army, and the menial lord. 
With age, with cares, with maladies oppress*d, 
He seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 
Grief aids disease, remember'd folly stings. 
And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 
Speak thou, whose thoughts at humble peace 

repine, 
Shall Wolsey*8 wealth, with . Wolse/s end^ be 

thine? 
Or liv'st thou now, with safer pride contend 
The wisest justice on the banks of Trent ? 
For, why did Wolsey, near the steeps of fate, 
On weak foundations raise th* enonnoua weigM? 
Why but to sink beneath misfbrtune'a blow,, 
With louder ruin to the gulpbs below ? 

* What gave great Villier^ to th' assassin's knife> 
And fix'd disease on Harley's closing life ? 
What murder'd Went worth, and what exil'dHyde^ 
By kings protected, and to kings ally d ? 
What but their wish indulged in courts to shine, 
And pow'r too great to keep, or to resign ? 

t When first die college rolls receive his naive, 
The young enthusiast quits his ease for faip^ ; 
Resistless bums the fever of renown^ 
Caught from the strong contagion of |he gown s 
O'er Bodley's dome his future labours spread. 
And j; Bacon*s mansion trembly o'er his head.. 

• Ver, 108—113. f Ver. 114— JS2. 

\ There is a tradition, that the study of friar Bacon, 

built on an arch over the bridge, will fall when a man 

greater than Bacon shall pass under it. To prevent m 

MpockJag an accident, it yra& pulled down many yean ^iOPf* 
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Are these thy yiews ? Proceed, illuBtrious youth, 
And Virtue guard thee to the throne of Truth ! 
Yet, should thy soul indulge the gen'rous heat 
Till captive Science yields her last retreat ; 
Should Reason guide thee with her brightest ray, 
And pour on misty Doubt resistless day ; 
Should no false kindness lure to loose delight, 
Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright ; 
Shoidd tempting Novelty thy cell refrain, 
And Sloth e£Puse her opiate fumes in vain ; 
Should beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart. 
Nor claim the triumph of a lettered heart ; 
Should no disease thy torpid veins invade, 
Nor Melancholy's phantoms haunt thy shade ; 
Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man reversed for thee : 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes. 
And pause awhile from Letters, to be wise ; 
Tliere mark what ills the scholar's life assail. 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the gaol. 
See nations, slowly wise, and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 
If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 
Hear Lydiat's life, and Galileo's end. * 

Nor deem, when Learning her last prize be- 
stows, 
The glitt'rii^ eminence exempt from woes ; 
See, when the vulgar 'scape^ despis'd or aw'd. 
Rebellion's veneefol talons seize on Laud. 
From meaner mmds though smaller fines content, 
Hie pluiider*d palace, or sequester'd rent ; 
Mark'd out by dang'rous parts, he meets the 

shod^ 
And &tal Learning leads him to the block *. 

* See Gent Mag. Vol. LXVlll. p. 05\. \Q*2n. 
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Around his tomb let Art and Genius weep, 
But hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and 

sleep. 
* The festal blazes, the triumphal show, 
The ravished standard, and the captive foe, 
The senate's thanks, the Gazette's pompous tale, 
With force resistless o'er the brave prevail. 
Such bribes the rapid Greek o'er Asia whirl'd, 
For such the steady Romans shook the world ; 
For such in distant lands the Britons shine, 
And stain with blood the Danube or the Rhine ; 
This pow'r has praise that virtue scarce can 

warm, 
Till fame supplies the universal charm. 
Yet Reason frowns on War's imequal game, 
Where wasted nations raise a single name ; 
And mortgag'd states their grandsires' wreaths 

regret. 
From age to age in everlasting debt ; 
Wreaths which at last the dear-bought ngbt 

convey, 
To rust on medals, or on stones decay. 

f On what foundation stands the warrior's 

pride, 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide; 
A frame of adamant^ a soul of fire. 
No dangers fright him, and no labours tire ; 
O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Uncoaquer^d lord of pleasure and of pain ; 
No joys to him pacific sceptres yield, 
War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field ; 
Behold surrounding kings their pow'r combine^ 
And one capitulate, and one resign ; 

* Ver. 133—146. \ Vet. 147—167. 
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Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms 

in vain ; 
« Think nothing gain'd," he cries, *< till nought 

remain, 
« Op Moscow's walls till Gothic standards fly, 
*<< And all be mine beneath the polar sky." 
The march begins in military state, 
And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 
Stern Famine guards the solitary coast, 
And Winter barricades the realm of Frost ; 
He comes, nor want nor cold his course delay; 
Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa*s day : 
The vanquished hero leaves his broken bands. 
And shews his miseries in distant lands ; 
Condemned a needy supplicant to wait, 
While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 
But did not Chance at length her error mend ? 
Did no subverted empire mark his end ? 
Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound ? 
Or hostile millions press him to the ground ? 
His fall was destin'd to a barren strand^ 
A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 
He left the name, at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

* All times their scenes of pompous woes afford. 
From Persia's tyrant to Bavaria's lord. 
In gay hostility and barbVous pride. 
With half mankind embattled at his side, 
Great Xerxes comes to seize the certain prey. 
And starvei exhausted regions in his way ; 
Attendant Flatt'r^ counts his myriads o'er. 
Till counted m3mads sooth his pride no more ; 
Fresh praise is try'd till madness fires his mind. 
The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind, 

.♦ Ver. 168---187. 
VOL. I, p 
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New pow'rs are claim'd, new pow'rs are still b^ 

stowed. 
Till rude Resistance lops the spreading god ; 
The daring Greeks deride the martial slow. 
And heap their valleys with the gaudy foe i 
Th' insulted sea with humbler thoughts he gatiu^ 
A single skiff to speed his flight remains ; 
Th'incumber*doarscarceleaves the dreaded coasts 
Through purple billows and a floating host* 

The bold Bavarian, in a luckless hour. 
Tries the dread summits of Ceesarian pow^r. 
With unexpected I^ons bursts away. 
And sees defenceless realms receive his sway; 
Short sway ! &ir Austria spreads her moun^ 

charms. 
The queen, the beauty, sets the world in arms; 
From hill to hill the beacon's rousing blaze 
Spreads wide the hope of plunder and of praise; 
The fierce Croatian, and the wild Hussar, 
With all the sons of ravage crowd the war; 
The baffled prince, in honour's flatt'ring bloom 
Of hasty greatness, finds the fatal doom ; 
His foes' derision, and his subjects' blame. 
And steals to death from anguish and from shame. 

* Enlarge my life with multitude of dajrs ! 
In health, in sickness, thus the suppliant prays : 
Hides firom himself his state, and shuns to knOw, 
That life protracted is protracted woe. 
Time hovers o'er, impatient to destroy, 
And shuts up all the passages of joy : 
In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons pour, 
The flruit autumnal, and the vernal flow'r ; 
With listless eyes the dotard views the store, 
He views, uid wonders that they please no more: 

♦ Vet. \w— "a^s. 
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(^ow pall the tasteless meats and joyless wines, 
and Luxury with sighs her slave resigns. 
Approach ye minstrels, try the soothing strain, 
Diffuse the tuneful lenitives of pain : 
So sounds, alas J would touch th' impervious ear». 
Though dancing mountains witness'd Orpheus. 

Bear; 
Nor lute nor lyre his feehle pow'rs attend. 
Nor sweeter music of a virtuous friend ; 
But everlasting dictates crowd his tongue. 
Perversely grave, or positively wrong. 
The still returning tale, and lingering jest, 
Perplex the &wning niece and pamper'd guest, 
Wlme growing hopes scarce awe the ga4h'ring. 

isneer. 
And scarce a l^acy can hrihe to hear ; 
The watchful guests still hint the last offence ; 
The daughter's petulance, the son's expense. 
Improve his heady rage with treach'rous skill, 
And mould his passions till they make his will. 

Unnumher'd maladies his jomts invade. 
Lay dege to life, and press the dire blockade } 
But unexlJnguish'd Av'rice still remains, 
And dreaded losses aggravate his pains ; 
He tun»| with anxious heart and crippled hands,. 
Hia bonds of debt, and mortgages of lands ; 
Or views his coffers with suspicious eyes. 
Unlocks bis gold, and counts it till he dies.. 

But grtnt, the virtues of a temp'rate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime ; 
An age that melts in unperceiv'd decay. 
And glides in modest innocence away ; 
Whose peaceful day Benevolence endears, 
Whose night congratulating Conscience cheec^v 

p 2 
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The gen'ral favorite as the gen'ral fHemi ; 
Such age there is, and who shall wish i'.ts end ? 

Yet ev'n on this her load Misfortune flings. 
To press the weary minutes' flagging wings; 
New sorrow rises as the day returns, 
A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 
Now kindred Merit fills the sable bier. 
Now lacerated Friendship claims a teair ; 
Year chases year, decay pursues decay. 
Still drops some joy from with'ring life away ; 
New forms arise, and diff'rent views en|;age, 
Superfluous lags the vet'ran on the stag^e,' 
Till pitying Nature signs the last releatie^ 
And bids afflicted worth retire to peacis. 

But few there are whom hours like thiBse await, 
Who set unclouded in the gulphs of Fa^te. 
From Lydia's monarch shoiud the aearcli defcendf 
By Solon caution'd to regard his end. 
In life's last scene what prodigies surprise, 
^ears of the brave, and follies of the wise ! 
From Marlb'rough's eyes the streams of dotage 

flow, 
And swift expires a driv'Uer and a shoii^ 

* The teeming mother, anxious for her race, 
Begs for each birth the fortune of a face ; 
Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring; 
And Sedley curs'd the form that pleas'd a King* 
Ye nymphs of rosy lips and radiant eycis, 
Whom Pleasure keeps too busy to be ^vise; 
Whom joys with soft varieties invite, 
By day the frolic, and the dance by nij^t; 
Who frown with vanity, who smile with art, 
And ask the latent fai^ion of the heart ; 
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What cai<e9 what rules, your heedless charms 

shall save, 
Each njrmph your rival, and each youth your 

slave? 
^gainst ^ur fame with fondness hate combines^ 
The rival batters^ aad the lover mines. 
With distant voice n^ected Virtue caUs^ 
Less heaid and less^ the faint remonstrance falls ; 
Tir'd witl contempt, she quits the slipp'ry reign. 
And Pride and Pradence take her seat in vain. 
In ciowd at once, where none the pass defend,. 
The harmless freedom, and the private friend. 
The guaidians yield, by force superior ply'd , 
To Interest, Prudence ; and to Flatt'ry, Pride. 
Here Beauty falls betray'd, despis'd, distressed. 
And hissing Infamy proclaims the rest. 
* Wherf then shall Hope and Fear their ob« 

iects find? 
Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ?• 
Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
BoQ darldiig down the torrent of his fate ? 
Must no dfaHke, alarm, no wishes rise. 
No cries iivoke the mercies of the skies ? 
Enmiirer, cease ; petitions yet remain 
Which Heav'n may hear, nor deem Religion vain« 
Still raise &r eood the supplicating voice. 
But leave to Heav'n the measure and the choice. 
Safe in his pow'r, whose eyes discern a&r 
The secret smbush of a specious pray'r ; 
Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 
Secure, whatever he gives, he gives the best. 
Yet, when the sense of sacred presence fires, 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

* Ver. 346--3()b. 

p 3 
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Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful nind. 
Obedient passions, and a will resigned ; 
For love, which scarce collective man gu> fill ^ 
For patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill ; 
For mith, that, panting for a happier seit« 
Counts death kind Nature's signal of r^reat : 
These goods for man the laws of Heav*i ordain,. 
These goods he grants, who grants the pow'r Up 

gain ; 
With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness she does notfind^ 



PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN BY MR, GARRICK, 

AT THZ 

Openittg of the Theatre^Royaly Vrury'Lane, 1747* 

When Learning's triumph o'er her barbarous 
foes 
FivBt rear'd the stage, immortal Shakspeare rose ; 
Each change of many-colour'd life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new : 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toil'd after him in vain. 
His powerful strokes presiding Truth impressed, 
And unresisted Passion storm'd the breast. 

Then Jonson came, instructed from the school, 
To please in method, and invent by rule ; 
His studious patience and laborious art, 
By regular approach assail'd the heart : 
Cold approbation gave the lingering bays, [praise. 
For those, who durst not censure, scarce could 
A mortal bom, he met the gen'ral doom. 
But left, like Egypt's kings, a lasting tomb. 

The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame, 
Nor wish'd for Jonson's art, or Shakspeare's flame, 
Themselves they studied — as they felt they writ ; 
Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wit. 
Vice alwa3rs round a S3nnpathetic friend ; 
Hiey pleas'd their age, and did not aim to mend. 
Yet bards like these aspir'd to lasting praise. 
And proudly hop'd to pimp in future days. 
Their cause was gbnral, their supports were 
strong, [long : 

Their slaves were willing, and their reign was 
Till Shame regained the post that ^exv^eX^eXwf ^. 
And Virtue calVd Oblinon to her a\d. 
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Then^ crushed by rules^and weakened as refin^d^ 
For years the pow'r of Tragedy, declin'd ; 
From bard to bard the frigid caution crept. 
Till Declamation roar'd, miile Passion slept ; 
Yet still did Virtue deign the stage to tread, 
Philosophy remained, though Nature fled. 
But forc'd, at lengtli^ her ancient reign to quit, 
She saw great Faustus lay the ghost of Wit ; 
Exulting Folly ha^'d the joyful day. 
And Pantomime ^and Song confirmed her sway. 

But who the coming changes can presage. 
And mack the future periods of the Stage ? 
Perhaps, if skill could distant 4imes explore, 
New B^ms, new Durfeys, yet remain in store ; 
Perhaps, where Lear has rav'd, and Hamlet dy'd, 
0n flying cars new sorcerers may ride : 
Perhaps (for who can guess th' effeots of<;hance?) 
Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet^ may dance. 

Hard is his lot that, here by Fortui^ plac'd, 
Must watch the wild vicissitudes of taste ; 
With ev'ry meteor of caprice must play, 
And chase the new-blown bubbles of the day. 
Ah ! let not Censure term our fate our choice, 
The stage but echoes back the public voiOe ; 
The drama's laws, the drama's patrons give. 
For we that live to please, must i^ease, to live. 

Then prompt no more the folhes you decry, 
As t3rrants doom their tools of guilt to die ; 
'Tis Yours, this night, to bid the reign commence 
Of rescued Nature and reviving Sense ; [Show, 
To chase the charms of Sound,- the pomp of 
For useful Mirth, and salutary Woe ; 
Bid scenic Virtue form the rising age, 
And Truth diffuse her radiance from the stage. 

* Hunt, a famous boxer on the stage ; Mahomet, a rope- 
dancer, who iiad exhibited at Co^ewx-Otttdi'&iv T\\«»i(x^ ^ 
winter before, said to be a Tuxt. 
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Yb glitt'ring train, whom lace and velvet bles^ 
Suspend the soft solicitudes of dress ! 
From grov'ling business and superfluous care^ 
Ye sons of Avarice, a moment spare ! 
Vot'ries of Fame, and worshippers of Power, 
Dismiss the pleasing phantoms for ao hour ! 
Our daring bard, with spirit unconfin'cl, ' - 
Spreads wide the mighty moral for mankind. 
Learn here how Heav'n supports the virtuous 

mind. 
Daring, though calm and vigorous, though resigned. 
Learn here what anguish racks the guilty breast. 
In pow'r dependent, in success deprest. 
Learn here that Peace from Innocence must flow; 
All else is empty sound and idle show. 

If truths like these with pleasing language join; 
Ennobled, yet unchanged, if Nature shine ; 
If no wild draught depart from Reason's rules. 
Nor gods his heroes, nor his lovers fools : 
Intriguing Wits ! his artless plot forgive ; 
And ^are him, Beauties ! though his lovers hve. 

Be this at least his praise, be this his pride ; 
To force applause no modem arts are tiy'd. 
Should partial catcalls all his hopes confound. 
He bids no trumpet quell the fatal sound. 
Should welcome sleep relieve the weary wit. 
He rolls no thunders o'er the drowsy pit. 
No snares to captivate the judgment spreads. 
Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice your heads. 
Unmov'd though Witlings sneer and JElivals rail ; 
Studious to please, yet not asham'd to fail. 
He scorns the meek address, the suppliant strain, 
With merit needless, and without it vain. 
In Reason, Nature, Truth, he dares to tru&t-« 
Ye Fops^ he aUent : and ye Wits> \>« \vxaX.\ 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. 
Demetrius and Leontius, in Turkish Habits. 

Leontius. 

And is it thus Demetrius meets his friend, 
Hid in the mean disguise of Turkish robes. 
With servile secrecy to lurk in shades, 
And vent our, sufferings in clandestine groans ? 

DEMETRIUS'. 

Till breathless fury rested from destruction, 
These groans were fatal, these disguises vain ; 
But now our Turkish conquerors have quench'd 
Their rage, and pall'd their appetite of murder ; 
No more the glutted sabre tlursts for blood, 
And weary cruelty remits her tortures. 

LEONTIUS. 

Yet Greece enjoys no gleam of transient hope. 
No soothing interval of peaceful sorrow; 
The lust of gold succeeds the lage o^ cQTk!Q^<&iX> 
vox. /. o 
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The lust of gold, unfeeling and remorseless, 
The last corruption of degenerate man ! 
tJrg*d by the imperious soldier's fierce command^ 
The groaning Greeks break up their golden ca- 
verns 
Pregnant with stores that India's mines might 

envy, 
Th' accumulated wealth of toiling ages. 

DEMETRIUS. 

That wealth, too sacred for their country's use ! 
That wealth, too pleasing to be lost for n-eedom! 
That wealth, which, granted to their weeping 

prince. 
Had rang d embattled nations at our gates ! 
But, thus reserved to lure the wolves of Turkey, 
Adds shame to grief, and infamy to ruin. 
Lamenting Av'rice now too late discovers 
Her own neglected in the public safety. 

LEONTIUS. 

Reproach not miseiy. — The sons of Greece, 
Ill-fated race ! so on besieg'd in vain. 
With false security beheld invasion. 
Why should they fear?— That pow'r that kindly 

spreads 
The clouds, a signal ot impending show'rs. 
To warn the wand'ring linnet to the shade^ 
Beheld without conCelH 6x]piring Greece, 
And not one prodigy foretold our fate. 

DEMETRIUS. 

A thousand horrid prodigies foretold it. 
A feeble government, eluded laws, 
A factious populace, luxurious noblesj 
And all the maladies of sinking states. 
When public Villainy > loo «.lton^ for justice^ 
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Shews hts bold front, the harbinger of ruin, 
Can brave Leontius call for airy wonders, 
Which cheats interpret, and which fools regard? 
When some neglected fabric nods beneath 
The weigiht of years, and totters to the tempest. 
Must Heav'n £spatch the messengers of light, 
Or wake the deaa, to warn us of its fall ? 

LEONTIUS. 

Well might the weakness of our empire sink 
Before such foes of more than human force ; 
Some Pow*r invisible, from Heav'n or Hell, 
Conducts their armies, and asserts their cause. 

DEMETRIUS. 

And yet, my friend^ what miracles were wrought 

Beyond the powV of constancy and courage ? 

Did unresisted lightning aid their cannon ? 

Did roaring whirlwinds sweep us from the ram- 
parts? 

'Twas vicef that shook our nerves, 'twas vice, 
Leontius, 

That fros^ our veins, and withered all our pow'rs. 

LEONTIUS. 

Whatever our crimes, our woes demand com- 
passion. 
Each night, protected by the friendly darkness. 
Quitting my plose retreat, I range the city. 
And, weeping, kiss the venerable ruins : 
With silent pangs I view the tow'ring domes. 
Sacred to pray'r, and wander through the streets. 
Where commerce lavished unexhausted plenty. 
And jollity maintained eternal revels.-— 

DEMETRIUS. 

—How chang'd, alias! — Now ghastly T^e^cJVaXXe^x 
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In triumph sits upon our shattered spires ; 
Now superstition, ignorance, and error, 
Usurp our temples, and profkne our altars* 

LEONTIUS. 

From ev'iT palace bursts a mingled clamour. 
The dreacmu dissonance of barb'rous triumph^ 
Shrieks of affright and wailings of distress. 
Ofl when the cries of violated beauty- 
Arose to Heav'n, and pierc*d my bleeding breast, 
I felt thy pains, and trembled for Aspasia. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Aspasia ! spare that lov'd, that mournful name: 
Dear, hapless maid — tempestuous grief o'erbears 
My reasoning pow'rs — Dear, hapless, lost As- 
pasia! 

LEONTIUS. 

Suspend the thought. 

DEMETRIUS. 

All thought on her is madness ; 
Yet let me think — ^I see the helpless maid. 
Behold the monsters gaze with savage rapture, 
Behold how lust and rapine struggle round her! 

LEONTIUS. 

Awake, Demetrius, from this dismal dream, 
Sink not beneath imaginary sorrows ; 
Call to your aid your courage and your wisdom ; 
Think on the sudden change of human scenes ; 
Think on the various accidents of war ; 
Think on the mighty power of awful virtue ; 
Think on that Providence that guards the good. 

DEMETRIUS. 

O Providence ! extend thy care to me. 
For Courage droops utvequaV \o tVv^ combat, 
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And weak Philosophy denies her ftuccours. 
Sure some kind sabre in the heat of battle, 
Ere yet the foe found leisure to be cruel, 
Dismiss'd her to the sky. 

LEONTIUS. 

Some virgin martyr, 
Perhaps, enamour*d of resembling virtue, 
With gentle hand restrained the streams of life, 
And snatch'd her timely from her country's fate. 

DEMETRIUS. 

From those bright regions of eternal day, 
Where now thou shin*st among thy fellow-saints, 
Array'd in purer light, look down on me : 
In pleasing visions and assuasive dreams, 
O ! sooth my soul, and teach me how to lose 
thee. 

LEONTIUS. 

Enough of unavailing tears, Demetrius : 
I come obedient to thy friendly summons. 
And hop'd to share thy counsels, not thy sor- 
rows: 
While thus we mourn the fortune of Aspasia, 
To what are we reserv'd ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

To what I know not : 
But hope, yet hope, to happiness and honour ^ 
If happiness can be without Aspasia. 

LEONTIUS. 

But whence this new-sprung hope ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

From Cali Bassa, 
The chief, whose wisdom guides the TurkUk 
counsels. 

q3 
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He, tir'd of slavery, though the highest slave, 
Projects at once our freedom and his own ; 
And bids us thus disguised await him here. 

LEONTIUS. 

Can he restore the state he could not save ? 
In Vain, when Turkey's troops assaiPd our walls, 
His kind intelligence betray'd their measures ; 
Their arms prevailed, though Call was our friend. 

DEMETRIUS. 

When the tenth sun had set upon our sorrows, 
At midnight's private hour, a voice unknown 
Sounds in my sleeping ear, << Awake, Demetrius, 
" Awake, and follow me to better fortune." 
Surpris'd I start, and bless the happy dream ; 
Then, rousing, know the fiery chief Abdalla, 
Whose quick impatience seized my doubtful 

hand. 
And led me to the shore where Cali. stood. 
Pensive and listening to the beating surge. 
There, in soft hints and in ambiguous phrase, 
With all the diffidence of long experience. 
That ofl had practised fraud, and ofl detected, 
Tlie vet'ran courtier half revealed his project. 
By his command, equipped for speedy flight. 
Deep in a winding creek a galley lies, 
Mann'd with the bravest of our fellow-captives, 
Selected by my care, a hardy band. 
That long to hail thee chief. 

LEONTIUS. 

But what avails 
So small a force ? or why should Cali fly ? 
Or how can Cali's flight restore our country? 
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DEMETRIUS. 

Reserve these questions for a safbr hour ; 
Or hear himself, for see the Bassa comes. 



SCENE II. 

DEMETRIUS, LEONTIUS, CALI BASSA. 

CALL 

Now summon all thy soul, illustrious Christian ! 
Awake each faculty that sleeps within thee. 
The courtier's policy, the sage's firmness. 
The warriors ardour, and the patriot's zeal : 
If, chasing past events with vain pursuit. 
Or wand'ring in the wilds of future beings 
A single thought now rove, recall it home. 
But can thy friend sustain the glorious cause, 
The cause of liberty, the cause of nations ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

Observe him closely with a statesman's eye, 
Thou that hast long perus*d the draughts of 

Nature, 
And know'st the characters of ^de and Virtue, 
Lef^ by the hand of Heav'n on human clay. 

CALL 

His mien is lofty, his demeanour great ; 
Nor sprightly foUy wantons in his air, 
Nor dull serenity becalms his eyes. 
Such had I trusted once as soon as seen, 
But cautious age suspects the flatt'ring form, 
And only credits what experience tells. 
Has silence press'd her seal upon his lips ? 
Does adamantine faith invest lUA Yieaxlc 
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Will he not bend beneath a t3rrant'8 frown ? 
Will he not melt before ambition's fire ? 
Will he not soflen in a friend's embrace ? 
Or flow dissolving in a woman's tears ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

Sooner the trembling leaves shall find a voice. 
And tell the secrets of their conscious walks; 
Sooner the breeze shaU catch the fiving sounds. 
And shock the t3nrant with a tale of^^ treason. 
Your slaughtered multitudes that swell the shore 
With monuments of death, proclaim bis cou- 
rage ; 
Virtue and liberty engross his souf, 
And leave no place for perfidy or fear. 

LEONTIUS. 

I scorn a trust unwillingly repos*d ; 
Demetrius will not lead me to dishonour r 
Consult in private, call me when your scheme 
Is ripe for action, and demands the sword. [Go»i^- 

SEMBTillUS. 

Leontius, stay. 

eALi. 
Forgive an old man*s weakness^ 
And share the deepest secrets of my soul, 
My wrongs, my fears, my motives, my designs.— 
When unsuccessful wars, and civil factions, 
Embroil'd the Turkish state, our Sultan's father, 
Great Amurath, at my request forsook 
The cloister's ease, resum'd the tott'ring throne^ 
And snatch'd the reins of abdicated pow'r 
From giddy Mahomet's unskilful hand. 
This fir'd the youthful king's ambitious breast ; 
He murmurs vengeance at the name of Cali, 
A nd dooms my rash ftdeUty to rum. 
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DEMETRIUS. 

Unhappy lot of all that shine in courts, 
For forc'd compliance, or for zealous virtue, 
Still odious to the monarcli or the people. 

CALL 

Such are the woes when arbitrary pow'r. 
And lawless passion, hold the sword of justice. 
If there be any land, as fame reports, 
Where common laws restrain the prince and sub- 
ject, 
A happy land, where circulating pow'r 
Flows through each member of th' embodied 

state ; 
Sure, not unconscious of the mighty blessing, 
Her grateful sons shine bright with eveiy virtue ; 
Untainted with the lust of innovation, 
Sure all unite to hold her league of rule 
Unbroken as the sacred chain of nature. 
That links the jarring elements in peace. 

LEONTIUS. 

But say, great Bassa, why the Sultan's anger. 
Burning in vain, delays the stroke of death ? 

CALL 

Young, and unsettled in his father's kingdoms, 
Fierce as he was, he dreaded to destroy 
The empire's darling and the soldier's boast ; 
But now confirm'd, and swelling with his con- 
quests. 
Secure he tramples my declining fame, 
Frowns unrestrain'd, and dooms me with his 
eyes* 

DEMETRIUS. 

What can reverse thy doom ? 
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CALX. 

The tyrant's deatli.. 

D^METRIUS^ 

But Greece is still forgot. 

CALL 

On Asia's coast, 
Which lately bless'd my gentle govemment. 
Soon as the Sultan's unexpected fate 
Fills all th' astonish'd empire with confusion. 
My policy shall raise an easy throne ; 
The Turkish pow'rs from Europe shall retreat. 
And harass Greece no more with wasteiiil war. 
A galley mann'd with Greeks, thy charge, Leon- 

tms, 
Attends to wafl us to repose and saftty*^ 

DEMETRIUS. 

That vessel, if observed, alarms the court, 
And gives a thousand fatal questions birth : 
Why stor d for flight ? and why prepared by Cali ? 

CALI. 

This hour I'll beg, with unsuspecting face, 
Leave to perform my pilgrimage to Mecca r 
Which granted, hidds my purpose from the world, 
And, though refus'd, congeals it from the Sultan. 

LEONTIUS* 

How can a shigle hand attempt a life 
Which armies guard, and citadels enclose ? 

CALX. 

Forgetful of command, with captive beauties. 
Far from his troops, he toys his hours away. 
A roving soldier seiz'd, in Sophia's temple, 
A virgin shining with disliqguish'd charms, 
And brought his beauteous ^\wvder to ^e SuUaili 
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DEMETRIUS. 

In Sophia's temple !— what alarm !— Proceed, 

CALL 

The Sultan -gaz'd, he wonder'd, and he lov'd^ 
In passion lost, he hade the conquering fair 
Renounce her faith, and be the Queen of Turkey. 
The pious maid, with modest indignation, 
Threw back the glitt'rin^ bribe. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Celestial goodness ! 
It must, it must be she ; her name ? 

OALI. 

Aspasia. 

DEMETRIUS. 

"What hopes, what terrors rush upon my soul ! 
O lead me quickly to the scene of fate ; 
Break through the politician's tedious forms, 
Aspasia calls me, let me fly to save her. 

LEONTIUS. 

Did Mahomet reproach or praise her virtue ? 

CALL 

His offers oh repeated, still refus'd, 

At length rekindled his accustomed fury. 

And chang'd th' endearing smile and am'rous 

whisper 
To threats of torture, death, and violation, 

DEMETRIUS. 

These tedious narratives of frozen age 
Distract my soul ; dispatch thy ling'ring tale ; 
Say, did a voice from heav'n restrain the tyrant ? 
Did interposing angeli guard her from him ? 

CALL ,^ 

Just in the jzioment of impending (a\.e) 
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Another plund'rer brought the bright Irene ; 
Of equal beauty, but of softer mien, . 
Fear m her eye, submission on her tongue, 
Her mournful charms attracted his r^ards> 
Disarmed his rage, and in repeated visits 
Gain'd all his heart ; at length his eager love 
To her transferred the offer of a crown. 

LE0NTIU8. 

Nor found again the bright temptation fail ? 

CALL 

Trembling to grants nor daring to refuse, 
While Heav'n and Mahomet divide her fears. 
With coy caresses and with pleasing wiles 
She feeds his hopes, and sooths him to delay. 
For her, repose is banish'd from the night, 
And business from the day. In her apartments 
He lives 

LEONTIUS. 

And there must fall. 

CALL 

But yet th' attempt 
Is hazardous. 

LEOMTIUS. 

Forbear to speak of hazards ; 
What has the wretch that has surviv'd his coud- 

try. 
His friends, his liberty, to hazard ? 

CALL 

Life. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Th' inestimable privilege of breathing ! 
Important hazard ! What's that airy bubble, 
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When weigh'd with Greece, with virtue, with 

Aspasia ? 
A floating atom, dust that falls unheeded 
Into the adverse scale, nor shakes the balance. 

CALL 

At least this day be calm — If we succeed, 
Aspasia's thine, and all thy life is rapture. — 
See! Mustapha, the tyrant's minion comes; 
Invest Leon ti us with his new command ; 
And wait Abdalla's unsuspected visits ; 
Remember Freedom, Glory, Greece, and Love. 

Exeunt Demetrius and Leohtius. 

SCENE IIL 

CALX, MUSTAPHA% 
MUSTAPHA. 

By what enchantment does this lovely Greek 
Hdd in her chains the captivated Sultan ? 
He tires his fav'rites with Irene's praise. 
And seeks the shades to muse upon Irene ; 
Irene steals unheeded from his tongue. 
And mingles unperceiv'd with ev'ry thought. 

CALL 

Why should the Sultan shun the joys of beauty, 
Or arm his brea&t against the force of love ? 
Love, that with sweet vicissitude relieves 
The warrior's labours, and the monarch's cares. 
But will she yet receive the faith of Mecca ? 

MUSTAPHA. 

Those pow'rful tyrants of the female breast. 
Fear and Ambition, urge her to compliance ; 
Dress'd in each charm of gay magnificence.^ 
Alluring grandeur courts her to Vi\& qxts\^> 

VOL, /. R 
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Religion calls her from the wished embrace 
Paints future joys, and points to distant glones. 

CALL 

Soon will th^ unequal contest be decided ; 
Prospects, obscur'd by distance, faintly strike; 
Each pleasure brightens at its near approach. 
And ev'ry danger shocks with double horror. 

MUSTAPHA. 

How shall I scorn the beautiful apostate ; 
How will the bright Aspasia shine above her ! 

CALL 

Should she, for proselytes are always zealous. 
With pious warmth receive our prophet's law— 

MUSTAPHA. _ 

Heaven will contemn the mercenary fervour. 
Which love of greatness, not of truth, inflames. 

CALL 

Cease, cease thy censures ; for the Sultan comes 
Alone, with am rous haste to seek his love. 

SCENE IV. 

MAHOM£T, CALI, BASSA, MUSTAPHA. 

CALL 

Hail ! terror of the monarchs of the world. 
Unshaken be thy throne as earth's firm base, 
Live till the sun forgets to dart his beams. 
And weary planets loiter in their courses ! 

MAHOMET. 

But, Cali, let Irene share thy prayers ; 
For what is length of days without Irene ? 
I come from empty noise, and tasteless pomp, 
From crowds that hide a inoiiasdx^mhimi^ 
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To prove the sw^ts of privacy and friendship, 
And dwell upon the beauties of Irene. 

CALL 

may her beauties last unchanged by time, 
As those that bless the mansions of the good ! 

MAHOMET. 

Each realm where beauty turns the graceful 

shape, 
Swells the fair breast, or animates the glance, 
Adorns my palace with its brightest virgins ; 
Yet, unacquainted with these sofl emotions, 

1 walk'd superior through the blaze of charms, 
Prais'd without rapture, left without regret. 
Why rove I now, when absent from my fair, 
From solitude to crowds, from crowds to solitude. 
Still restless, till I clasp the lovely maid, 

And ease my loaded soul upon her bosom ? 

MUSTAPHA. 

Forgive, great Sultan, that intrusive duty 
Enquires the final doom of Menodorus, 
The Grecian counsellor. 

MAHOMET. 

Go see him die; 
His martial rhet'ric taught the Greeks resistance ^ 
Had they prevailed, I ne*fer had known Irene. ' 

lExU Mustapha. 

SCENE V. 

MAHOMET, CALL 
MAHOMET. 

Remote from tumult, in th' adjoining palace, 
Thy care shall guard this treasure of my soul \ 
Th^e let AspasuL, since my ¥aiT enlxeaX^ \X> 

R 2 
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With converse chase the melancholy moments. 
Sure, chiird with sixty winter camps, thy blood 
At sight of female charms will glow no more. 

CALL 

These years, nnconquer'd Mahomet, demand 
Desires more pure, and other cares than Love. 
Long have I wish'd, before our prophet's tomb,. 
To pour my pray'rs for thy successful reigUj^ 
To quit the tumults of the noisy camp» 
And sink into the silent grave in peaces 

MAHOMET. 

What! think of peace while haughty Scanderbegr 
Elate with conquest, in his native mountains, 
Prowls o'er the wealthy spoils of bleeding Turkey f 
While fair Hungaria's unexhausted valleys 
Pour forth their legions, and the roaring Danube 
Rolls half his floods unheard through shouting 

camps ! 
Nor couldst thou more support a life of sloth 
Than Araurath — 

CALL 

Still full of Amurath. I Aside. 

MAHOMET. 

Than Amurath, accustQm'd to command. 
Could bear his son upon the Turkish throne. 

CALL 

This pilgrimage our lawgiver ordain'd— 

MAHOMET. 

For those whocouMnot please by nobler service. 
Our warlike Prophet loves an active faith. 
The holy flame of enterprizing virtue 
Mocks the dull vows of solitude and penance^ 
And scorns the lazy betioit*^ cUea^j devotion. 
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Shine thou, distinguish'd by superior merit, 
Wifh wonted zeal pursue the task of war, 
Till ev'ry nation reverence the Koran, 
And ev'ry suppliant lift his eyes to Mecca. 

CALL 

This regal confidence, this pious ardour, 
Let prudence moderate, though not suppress. 
Is not each realm that smiles with kinder suns, 
Or boasts a happier soil, already thine ? 
Extended empire, like expanded gold. 
Exchanges solid strength for feeble splendour* 

MAHOMET. 

Preach thy duU politics to vulgar kings. 
Thou know'st not yet thy master's future greatness, 
His vast designs, his plans of boundless pow'r. 
When ev'ry storm in my domain shall roar. 
When ev'ry wave shall beat a Turkish shores 
Then, Cah, shall the toils of battle cease. 
Then dream of prayer, and pilgrimage, and 
peace. [^Exeunt, 



ACT II. 

SCENE I. 

ASPASIA, IRENE. 
IRENE. 

AspAsiA, yet pursue the sacred theme : 
Exhaust the stores of pious eloquence. 
And teach me to repel the Sultan's passion. 
Still at Aspasia's voice a suddeii Ta^tOite 
Exalts my soul, and fortifies my YieaxU 

r3 
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The glittering vanities of empty greatness, 
The hopes- and fears, the joys and pains of life, 
Dissolve in air, and vanish iii^di^thing. 

ASPASIA. 

Let nobler hopes and luster fears succeed. 
And bar the passes of Irene's raind 
Against returning guilt. 

IHBNE. 

When thou art absent, . 
Death rises to my view, with all his terrors : 
Then visions, horrid as a murderer's dreams, 
Chill my resolves, and blast my blooming virtue : 
Stern Torture shakes his bloody scourge before me, 
And Anguish gnashes on the fatal wheel. 

ASPASIA. 

Since fear predominates in ev'ry thought. 
And sways thy breast with absolute dominion, 
Think on th' insulting scofn, the conscious pangs, 
The future miseries that wait th' apostate ; 
So shall Timidity assist thy reason. 
And Wisdom into virtue turn thy frailty. 

IRENE. 

Will not that Power that form'd the heart ot 

woman. 
And wove the feeble texture of her nerves, 
Forgive those fears that shake the tender frame? 

ASPASIA. 

The weakness we lament, ourselves create ; 
Instructed from our infant years to court, 
With counterfeited fears, the aid of man. 
We learn to shudder at the rustling breeze, 
Start at the light, and tremble in the dark ; 
TiJ], affecX^thm ripeiiVrvg to \>^\\^^, 
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And Folly frighted at her own chimeras, 
Habitual cowardice usurps th^ soul. 

IRENE. 

Not all like thee can brave the shocks of fate. 
Thy soul, by nature great, enlarged by knowledge, 
Soars unencumbered with our idle cares, 
.And €dl Aspasia, but her beauty's man. 

ASPASIA. 

Each generous sentiment is thine, Demetrius, 
Whose soul, perhaps, yet mindful of Aspasia, 
Now hovers o'er this melancholy shade, 
Well pleas'd to find thy precepts not forgotten. 
O ! could the grave restore the pious hero, 
Soon would his art or valour set us- free. 
And bear us far from servitude and crimes. 

IRENE. 

He yet may live. 

ASPASIA. 

Alas ! delusive dream ! 
Too well I know him ; his immoderate courage^ 
Th' impetuous sallies of excessive virtue, . 
Too strong for love, have hurried him on death* 

SCENE IL 

ASPASIA, IRENE, CALI, ABDALLA. 

CALi to ABDALLA, as they advance. 
Behold our future Sultaness, Abdalla; — 
Let artful flatt'ry now, to lull suspicion. 
Glide through Irene to the Sultan's ear. 
Wouldst thou subdue th' obdurate cannibal 
To tender friendship, praise him to his mistress. 

Well may those eyes that \\ew \Vies^>w5»N'\^l 
charms 
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Rejecl the daughters of contending kings ; 
For what are pompons titles, proud alliance, 
Empire or wealth, to excellence like thine ? 

ABDALLA. 

Receive th' impatient Sultan to thy aztns ; 
And may a long posterity of monarchs. 
The pride and terror of succeeding days, 
Rise from the happy bed ; and future queens 
Diffuse Irene's beauty through the world ! 

IRENE. 

Can Mahomet's imperial hand descend 
To clasp a slave ? or can a soul like mine, 
Unus'd to pow'r, and form'd for humbler scenes, 
Support the splendid miseries of greatness ? 

CALL 

No regal pageant deck'd with casual honours, 
Scorn'd by his subjects, trampled by his foes. 
No feeble tyrant of a petty state, 
Courts thee to shake on a dependant throne ; 
Born to command, as thou to charm mankind, 
The Sultan from himself derives his greatness. 
Observe, bright maid, as his resistless voice 
Drives on the tempest of destructive war, 
How nation af^er natfon fsdls before him. 

ABDALLA. 

At his dread name the distant mountains shake 
Their cloudy summits, and the sons of fierce- 
ness, 
That range uncivilized from rock to rock, 
Distrust th' eternal fortresses of Nature, 
And wish their gloomy caverns more obscure. 

ASPASIA. 

Forbear this lavish pomp oi dxe^^\j\.Y^aasft\ 
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The horrid images of war and slaughter 
Renew our sorrows and awake our fears. 

ABDALLA. 

Cali, methinks yon waving trees afford 
A doubtful glimpse of our approaching friends ; 
Just as I mark'd them they forsook the shore^ 
And turn'd their hasty steps towards the garden. 

CALL , 

Conduct these queens, Abdalla, to the palace : 
Such heav'nly beauty, form'd for adoration^ 
The pride of monarchs, the reward of conquest! 
Such beauty must not shine to vulgar eyes. 

SCENE III. 

CALI, SoltlS. 

How Heav'n, in scorn of human arrogance. 
Commits to trivial chance the fate of nations ! 
While with incessant thought laborious man 
Extends his mighty schemes of wealth and pow'r. 
And towers and triumphs in ideal greatness ; 
Some accidental gust of opposition 
Blasts all the beauties of his new creation, 
Overturns the fabric of presumptuous reason, 
And whelms the swelling architect beneath it. 
Had not the breeze untwin'd the meeting boughs. 
And through the parted shade disclos'd the 

Greeks, 
Th' important hour had pass'd unheeded by, 
In all the sweet oblivion of delight, 
In all the fopperies of meeting lovers ;- 
In sighs and tears, in transports and embraces^ 
In soft complaints, and idle protestations^ 
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SCENE IV. 

CALI, DEMETRIUS, LEONTIUS, 
CALL 

Could omens fright the resolute and wise, 
Well might we fear impending disappointments. 

LEONTIUS. 

Your artful suit, your monarch's fierce denial, 
The cruel doom of hapless Menodorus. — 

DEMETRIUS. 

And your new charge, that dear, that heav'nly 
maid. — 

LEONTIUS. 

All this we know already from Abdalla. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Such slight defeats but animate the brave 
To stronger efforts and maturer counsels. 

CALL 

My doom confirmed establishes my purpose. 
Calmly he heard, till Amurath's resumption 
Rose to his thought, and set his soul on fire : 
When from his lips the fatal name burst out, 
A sudden pause th' imperfect sense suspended 
Like the dread stillness of condensing storms. 

DEMETRIUS. 

The loudest cries of Nature urge us forward ; 
Despotic rage pursues the life of Cali ; 
His groaning country claims Leontius' aid ; 
And yet another voice, forgive me, Greece, 
The powerful voice of Love inflames Demet 
Each Jing'ring hour alarms me for Astasia. 
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CALL 

Wliat passions reign among thy crew, Leontius ? 
Does cheerless diffidence oppress their hearts ? 
Or sprightly hope exalt their kindling spirits ? 
Do they with pain repress the struggling shout. 
And listen eager to the rising wind ? 

LEONTIUS.^ 

All there is hope, and gaiety and courage, 
No cloudy doubts, or languishing delays ; 
Ere I could range them on the crowded deck. 
At once an hundred voices thunder'd round me^ 
And ev'ry voice was Liberty and Greece, 

DEMETRIUS. 

Swift let us rush upon the careless tjnrant. 
Nor give him leisure for another crime. 

LEONTIUS. 

Then let us now resolve, nor idly waste 
Another hour in dull deliberation. 

CALL 

But see,'where, destined to protract our counsels. 
Comes Mustapha. — ^Your Turkish robes conceal 

Retire with speed, whHe I prepare to meet I Jm 
With artificial smiles and seeming friendship* 

SCENE V. 

CALI, MUSTAPHA. 
CALL 

I see the gloom that low'rs upon thy brow; 
These days of love and pleasure charm not thee ; 
Too slow these gentle constellations roll ; 
Thou long'st for stars that frown on IvvMoaxi^TjA^ 
And scatter discord. from their \>8ik£viV\^^9Xcy&. 
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MUSTAPHA. 

How blest art thou, still jocund and serene^ 
Beneath the load of business, and of years ! 

CALL 

Sure by some wondrous S3mapathy of souls, 
My heart still beats responsive to the Sultan's ; 
I share, by secret instinct, all his joys. 
And feel no sorrow while my sovereign smiles. 

MUSTAPHA. 

The Sultan comes, impatient for his love ; 
Conduct her hither : let no rude intrusion 
Molest these private walks, or care invade 
These hours as&ign'd to Pleasure and Irene. 

SCENE VI. 

MAHOMET, MUSTAPHA. 
MAHOMET. 

Now, Mustapha, pursue thy tale of horror. 
Has treason's dire infection reached my palace ? 
Can Cali dare the stroke of heav'nly justice 
In the dark precincts of the gaping grave, 
And load with perjuries his parting soul ? 
Was it for this, that sick'ning in Epirus, 
My father call*d me to his couch of death, 
Join'd Cali's hand to mine, and falt*ring cry'd, 
Restrain the fervour of impetuous youth 
With venerable Cali's faithful counsels ? 
Are these the counsels^ this the faith of Cali ? 
Were all our favours lavished on a villain? 
Confest ? 



In his last agonies 



MUSTAPHA. 

Confest by d)dng Menodorus. 
gonies the gas^vtv^ coward, 
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Amidst the tortures of the burning steel, 

Still fond of life, groan'd out the dreadful secret, 

Held forth this fatal scroll, then sunk to nothmg. 

MAHOMET, examining the Paper, 
His correspondence with our foes of Greece ! 
His hand ! his seal ! The secrets of my soul 
Conceal*dfrom all but him ! All, all conspire 
To banish doubt, and brand him for a villain ! 
Our schemes forever crossed, our mines discovered, 
Betray'd some traitor lurking near my bosom. 
Oft have I rag'd, when their wide-wasting cannon 
Lay pointed at our battVies yet unform'd, 
And broke the meditated lines of war. 
'Detested Cali, too, with artful wonder. 
Would shake his wily head, and closely whisper. 
Beware of Mustapha, beware of treason. 

MUSTAPHA. 

The ^th of Mustapha disdains suspicion ; 
But yet, great Emperor, bei/v^are of treason ; 
Th' msidious Bassa, fir d by disappointment — 

MAHOMET. 

Shall feel the vengeance of an injur*d king. 
Go, seize him, load him with reproachful^haios. 
Before th' assembled troops proclaim his crimes ; 
Hien leave him stretch'd upon the lingering rack. 
Amidst the camp to howl his life away. 

MUSTAPHA. 

Should we before the troops proclaim his crimes, 
I dread his arts of seeming innocence. 
His bland address, and sorcery of tongue ; 
And, should he fall unheard by sudden justice, 
Th* adoring soldiers would revenge their idol. 

MAHOMET. 

Cali, this day, with hyprocritic zea\, 

VOL, J. s 
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Implor'd my leave to visit Mecca's temple ; 
Struck with the wonder of a statesman's goodness^ 
I rais'd his thoughts to more sublime devotion. 
Now let him go, pursu'd by silent wrath, 
Meet unexpected daggers in his way. 
And in some dist^t land obscurely die. 

MUSTAPHA, 

There will his boundless wealth, the spoil of Asia, 
Heap'd by your father's ill-plac'd bounties on him, 
Disperse rebellion through the Eastern world; 
Bribe to his cause, and list beneath his banners, 
Arabia's roving troops, the sons of swiftness. 
And arm the Persian heretic against thee ; 
There shall he waste thy frontiers, chedc thy 

conquests, 
And, though at length subdu'd, elude thy ven- 
geance. 

MAHOMET. 

Elude my vengeance ! No — My troops shall 

range 
Th' eternal snows that freeze beyond Mseotis, 
And Afric's torrid sands, in search of Cali. 
Should the fierce North upon his frozen wings 
Bear him aloft above the wond'ring clouds, 
And seat him in the Pleiads* golden chariots. 
Thence shall my fury drag him down to tortures; 
Wherever guilt can fly, revenge can follow. 

MUSTAPHA. 

Wilt thou dismiss the savage from the toils. 
Only to hunt him round the ravag'd world? 

MAHOMET. 

Suspend his sentence — Empire and Irene 
Claim my divided soul. T\»» i?t«^l\^ unworthy 
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To mix with nobler cares, I'll throw aside 
For idle hours, and crush him at my leisure. 

MUSTAPHA. 

Let not th' unbounded greatness of his mind 
Betray my king to negligence of danger. 
Perhaps the clouds of dark conspiracy 
Now roll full fraught with thunder o'er your head. 
Twice since the morning rose I saw the Bassa, 
Like a fell adder swelling in a brake, 
Beneath the covert of tins verdant arch 
In private conference ; beside him stood 
Two men unknown, the partners of his bosom ; 
I mark'd them well, and trac'd in either face 
The gloomy resolution, horrid greatness. 
And stem composure, of despairing heroes ; 
Andy to confirm my thoughts, at sight of me, 
As blasted by my presence, they withdrew 
With all the speed of terror and of guilt. 

MAHOMET. 

The strong emotions of my troubled soul 
Allow no pause for art or for contrivance ; 
And dark perplexity distracts my counsels. 
Do thou resolve : for see Irene comes ! 
At her approach each ruder gust of thought 
Sinks like the sighing of a tempest spent. 
And gales of sofler passion fan my bosom. 
[CfflS enters with Irene, and exit with Mustapha. 

SCENE VII. 

MAHOMET, IRENE. • 
MAHOMET. 

Wilt thou descend, fair daughter of perfectiou^ 
To hear my vows, and give mankmd a osoftsj^'^ 

s 2 
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Ah ! cease, Irene, cease those flowing sorrows. 

That melt a heart impregnable till now, 

And turn thy thoughts henceforth to love and 

empire. 
How will the matchless beauties of Irene, 
Thus bright in tears, thus amiable in ruin. 
With all the graceful pride of greatness heightened. 
Amidst the blaze of jewels and of gold, 
Adorn a throne, and dignify dominion ! 

IRENE. 

Why all this glare of splendid eloquence. 
To paint the pageantries of guilty state ? 
Must I for these renounce the hope of HeaYny 
Immortal crowns, and fulness of enjoyment ? 

MAHOMET. 

Vain raptures all-^For your inferior natures^ 
Form'd to delight, and happ}*^ by delighting, 
Heav'n has reserved no future paradise. 
But bids you rove the paths of bliss, secure 
Of total death, and careless of hereafter ; 
While Heaven's high minister, whose awful volume 
Records each act, each thought of sov'reign man, 
Surveys your plays with inattentive glance. 
And leaves the lovely trifler unregarded. 

IRENE. 

Why then has Nature's vain munificence 
Profusely pour'd her bounties upon woman ? 
Whence then those charms thy tongue has deign'd 

to flatter. 
That air resistless, and enchanting blush. 
Unless the beauteous fabric was designed 
A habitation for a fairer soul ? 

MAHOMET. 

Too high, bright maid, t\vouT«L\!«l exterior grace 
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Not always do the fairest flow'rs diffuse 
The richest odours, nor the speckled shells 
Conceal the gem ; let female arrogance 
Observe the feathered wand'rers of the sky ; 
With purple varied and bedropp*d with gold, 
They prune the wing, and spread the glossy 

plumes, 
Ordain'd, like you, to flutter and to shine. 
And cheer the weary passenger with music. 

IRENE. 

Mean as we are, this tyrsmt of the world 
Implores our smiles, and trembles at our feet. 
Whence flow the hopes and fe^rs, despair and 

rapture, 
Whence all the bliss and agonies of love ? 

MAHOMET. 

Why, when the balm of sleep descends on man, 
Do gay delusions, wand'ring o'er the brain. 
Soothe the delighted soul with empty bliss ? 
To want give affluence ? and to slavery freedom ? 
jSuch are love's joys, the lenitives of life, 
A fancy'd treasure, and a waking dream. 

IRENE. 

Then let me once, in honour of our sex. 
Assume the boastful arrogance of man. 
Th' attractive softness, and th* endearing smile. 
And powerful glance, 'tis granted are our own ; 
Nor has impartial Nature's frugal hand 
Exhausted all her nobler gifts on you. 
Do not we share the comprehensive thought, 
Th* enliv'ning wit, the penetrating reason ? 
Beats not the female breast with gen'rous passions 
The thirst of empire, and the lave o^ ^crrj*^ 

s 3 
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MAHOMBT. 

Illustrious maid, new wonders fix me thine. 
Thy soul completes the triumphs of thy face. 
I thought (forgive, my fair,) the noblest aim, 
The strongest effort of a female soul. 
Was but to chuse the graces of the day. 
To tune the tongue, to teach the eyes to roll. 
Dispose the colours of the flowing robe, 
And add new roses to the faded cheek. 
Will it not charm a mind like thine exalted, 
To shine the goddess of applauding nations^ 
To scatter happiness and plenty round thee, 
To bid the prostrate captive rise and live. 
To see new cities tow'r at thy command. 
And blasted kingdoms flourish at thy smile ? 

IRENE. 

Charm'd with the thought of blessing human 

kind. 
Too calm I listen to the flatt ring sounds. 

MAHOMET. 

O seize the power to bless— Irene's nod 
Shall break the fetters of the groaning Christian ; 
Greece, in her lovely patroness secure. 
Shall mourn no more her plundered palaces. 

IRENE. 

Forbear — O do not urge me to my ruin ! 

MAHOMET. 

To state and pow*r I court thee, not to ruin : 
Smile on my wishes, and command the globe. 
Security shall spread her shield before thee, 
And Love enfold thee with his downy wings. 
If gceatness please thee, mount th' imperial 

seat ) « 
J f pleasure charm t\\ee, \vew tVvia soft retreat; 
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Here ev'ry warbler of the sky shall sing ; 
Here ev'ry fragrance breathe of ev'ry spring : 
To deck these bow'rs each region shall com- 
bine, 
And e'en our Prophet's garden;5 envy thine : 
Empire and love shall share the blissful day^ 
And varied life steal unperceiv'd away. 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. 

CALI, ABDALLA. 

Cali enters with a discontented Air ; to him li- 
ters Abdalla.] 

CALT. 

Is this the fierce conspirator, Abdalla ? 
Is this the restless diligence of treason ? 
Where hast thou lingered while th' encumber'd 

hours 
Fly laboring with the fate of future nations. 
And hungry slaughter scents imperial blood ? 

ABDALLA. 

ImportanI; cares detained me from your counsels. 

CALL 

Some petty passion ! some domestic trifle ! 
Some vain amusement of a vacant soul ! 
A weeping wife, perhaps, or dyipg friend. 
Hung on your neck, and hinder'd your depar- 
ture. 
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Is this a time for softness or for sorrow ? 
Unprofitable, peacefiil, female virtues ! 
When eager vengeance shews a naked foe^ 
And kind ambition points the way to greatness. 

ABDALLA. 

Must then ambition's votaries infringe 
The laws of kindness, break the bonds of nature^ 
And quit the names of brother, friend, and 
father ? 

CALL 

This sov'reign passion, scornful of restr^t, 
E'en from the birth affects supreme command, 
Swells in the breast, and with resistless force 
O'erbears each gentler motion of the mind. 
As when a deluge overspreads the plains. 
The wand'ring rivulet, and silver lake, 
Mix undistinguished with the gen'ral roar, 

ABDALI.A. 

Yet can ambition in Abdalla's breast 
Claim but the second place : there mighty Love 
Hai^ fix'd his hopes, inquietudes, and fears. 
His glowing wishes, and his jealous pangs. 

CALL 

Love is indeed the privilege of youth ; • 
Yet on a day like this, when expectation 
Pants for the dread event— But let us reason— 

ABDALLA. 

Hast thou grown old amidst the crowd of courts, 

And turn'd th' instructive page of human life^ 

To cant at last, of reason to a lover ? 

Such ill-tim'd gravity, such serious folly. 

Might well befit the solitary student, 

Th* unpractised derviae, ox ^ec^ester'd faquir. 
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Know'st thou not yet, when Love invades the 

soul, 
That all her faculties receive his chains ? 
That Reason gives her sceptre to his hand, 
Or only struggles to be more enslaved ? 
Aspasia, who can look upon thy beauties ? 
Who hear thee speak, and not abandon reason ? 
Reason ! the hoary dotard's dull directress, 
That loses all because she hazards nothing ! 
Reason ! the tim'rous pilot, that, to shun 
The rocks of life, for ever flies the port ! 

^ALI. 

But why this sudden warmth ? 

ABDALLA. 

Because Hove: 
Because my sifglited passion burns in vain ! 
Why roars the uoness distressed by hunger ? 
Why foam the swelling waves when tempests 

rise? 
Why shakes the ground when subterraneous fires 
Krece through the bursting caverns rend their 

way ? .... 

CALL 

Not till this day thou saw'st this fatal fair ; 
Did ever passion make so swift a progress ? 
Once more reflect, suppress this infant folly. 

ABDALLA. 

Ghross fires, enkindled by a mortal hand, 
Spread by degrees, and dread th' oppressing 

stream ; 
The subtler flames emitted fi'om the sky 
Flash put at once^ with strength above resistance, 

CALL 

How did Aspaam welcome your addte^*^ 
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Did you proclaim this unexpected conquest ? 
Or pay with speaking eyes a lover's homage ? 

ABDALLA. 

Confounded, aw'd, and lost in admiration, 
I gaz'd, I trembFd ; but I could not speak : 
When e'en as love was breaking off from wonder, 
And tender accents quiver'd on my lips, 
She mark'd my sparkling eyes^ and heaving 

breast. 
And smiling, conscious of her charms, withdrew. 

[^Enter Demetrius and Leontius. 

CALI, 

Now be some moments master of thyself; 
Nor let Demetrius know thee for a rival* 
Hence ! or be calm — To disagree is ruin. 



SCENE II. 

CALI, DENTETRIUS, LEONTIUS, ABDALLA. 

DEMETRIUS. 

When will occasion smile upon our wishes, 
And give the tortures of suspense a period ? 
Still must we linger in uncertain hope ? 
Still languish in our chains, and dream of free- 
dom, 
Like thirsty sailors gazing on the clouds, 
Till burning death shoots through their witber'd 
limbs ? 

CALL 

Deliverance is at hand ; for Turkey's tyrant, 
Sunk in his pleasures, confident and gay. 
With all the hero's duW secuT\t^> 
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Trusts to my care his mistress and his hfe, 
And laughs and wantons in the jatvs of death. 

LEONTIUS. 

So 'weak is man when destin'd to destruction ! — 
The watchful slumber, and the crafty trust. 

CALL 

At my command yon iron gates unfold ; 

At my command the sentinels retire ; 

With all the license of authority. 

Through bowing slaves, I range the private 

rooms. 
And of to-morrow's action fix the scene. 

DEMETRIUS. 

To-morrow's action ! Can that hoary wisdom. 
Borne down with years, still doat upon to- 
morrow ! 
That fatal mistress of the young, the lazy, 
The coward, and the fool, condemned to lose 
An useless life in waiting for to-morrow. 
To gaze with longing eyes upon to-morrow, 
Till interposing death destroys the prospect 
Strange ! that this general fraud from day to day 
Should fill the world with wretches undetected. 
The soldier, laboring through a winter's march. 
Still sees to-morrow drest in robes of triumph ; 
Still to the lover's long-expecting arms 
To-morrow brings the visionary bride. 
But thou, too old to bear another cheat, 
Learn, that the present hour alone is man's. 

LEONTIUS. 

The present hour with open arms invites ; 
Seize the kind fair, and press her to thy bosom. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Who knows^ ere this important m<|rccrN tv^. 
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But fear of mutiny may taint the Greeks? 
Who knows, if Mahomet's awaking anger . 
May spare the fatal bow-string till to-morrow 

ABDALLA. 

Had oiir first Asian foes but known this ardo 
We still had wander'il on Tartarian hills. 
Rouse, Cali ; shall the sons of conquer'd Grei 
Lead us to danger, and abash their victors ? 
This night with all her conscious stars be ^ 

ness« 
Who merits most, Demetrius or Abdalla. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Who merits most ! — I knew not we were riva 

CALL 

Young man, forbear— the hieat of youth 

more — 
Well, — ^^tis decreed— This night shall fix our fa 
Soon as the veil of evening clouds the sky, 
With cautious secrecy, Leontius, steer 
Th' appointed vessel to yon shaded bay, 
Form'd by this garden jutting on the deep ; 
There, with your soldiers arm*d, and sails c 

panded, 
Await our coming, equally prepar'd 
For speedy flight, or obstinate defence. 

[^Exil Leontiu 

SCENE III. 

CALI, ABDALLA, DEMETRIUS. 
DEMETRIUS. 

Now pause, great Bassa, firom the thoughts 
blood, 
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And kindly grant an ear to gentler sounds. 
If e'er thy youth has known the pangs of absence, 
Or felt th* impatience of obstructed love, 
Give me, before th' approaching hour of fate. 
Once to behold the charms of bright Aspasia, 
And draw new virtue from her heav'niy tongue* 

CALL 

Let prudence, ere the suit be farther urg'd. 
Impartial weigh the pleasure with the danger. 
A little longer, and she's thine for ever. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Prudence and love conspire in this request. 
Lest, unacquainted with our bold attempt. 
Surprise overwhelm her, and retard our flight. 

CALL 

What I can grant, you cannot ask in vain — 

DEMETRIUS. 

I go to wait thy call ; this kind consent 
Completes the gift of freedom and of life. 

[^Exit Demetrius. 



V SCENE IV. 

CALI« ABDALLA. 
ABDALLA. 

And this is my reward — to bum, to languish. 
To rave unheeded ; while the happy Greek, 
The refuse of our swords, the dross of conquest, 
Throws his fond arras about Aspasia's neck. 
Dwells on her lips, and sighs upon her breast. 
Is't not enough he lives by our indulgence, 
6ut he must live to make his ina&lets vft^X.OsNs^'^ 

VOL, /. T 
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CALL 

What daim hast thou to plead ? 

ABDAtLA. 

Th^ claim of pow'r, 
The unquestioned claim of conquerors and kings ! 

CALL 

Yet in the use of pow'r remember justice. 

ABDALLA. 

Can then th' assassin lift his treacherous hand 
Against his king, and cry, remember justice ? 
Justice demands the forfeit life of Cali ; 
Justice demands that I reveal your crimes ; 
Justice demands — ^but see th' approaching Sul- 
tan ! 
Oppose my wishes, and--remember justice. 

CALL 

Disorder sits upon thy face— retire. 

[^Exit Abdalla, enter Mahomet 

SCENE V. 

CALX, MAHOM2T. 
CALL 

Long be the Sultan bless*d with happy love ! 
My zeal marks gladness dawning on thy cheek, 
With raptures such as fire the Pagan crowds, 
When, pale and anxious for their years to come) 
They see the sun surmount the dark eclipse, 
And hail unanimous their conqu*ring god. 

MAHOMET. 

My VOWS, 'tis true, she hears with less aversion; 
She SidiB, she blu8ihe«, b^t %Vv& %\Ul denies. 
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CALL 

With warmer courtship press the yielding fair : 
Call to your did, with boundless promises, 
Each rebel wish, each traitor inclination, 
That raises tumults in *the female breast, 
The love of pow'r, of pleasure, and of Sihow. 

MAHOMET* 

These arts I try'd, and, to inflame her more. 
By hateful business hurried from her sight, 
I bade a hundred virgins wait around her. 
Sooth her with all the pleasures of command. 
Applaud her charms, and court her to be greats 

[^Exit Mahomet. 

SCEXE VI. 

CALI, solus. 

He's gone— Here rest, my soul, thy fainting 
wing. 

Here recollect thy dissipated pow'rs. 

Our distant int'rests, and our different passions^ 
Now haste to mingle in one common center. 
And fate lies crowded in a narrow space. 
Yet in that narrow space what dangers rise ! — 
Far more I dread Abdalla's fiery folly. 
Than all the wisdom of the grave divan. 
Reason with reason fights on equal terms ; 
The raging madman's unconnected schemes 
We cannot obviate, for we cannot guess. 
Deep in my breast be treasur'd this resolve. 
When Cali mounts the throne, Abdalla dies. 
Too fierce, too faithless, for neglect or trust. 

[^Enter Irene toith Attendants^ 
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SCENE VII. 

CALI, IRENE, ASFASIA, &C» 
CALL 

Amidst the splendour of encircling beauty, 
Superior majesty proclaims thee queen. 
And nature justifies our monarch's choice. 

IRENE. 

Reserve this homage for some other fair ; 
Urge me not on to glittering guilt, nor pour 
In my weak ear th' intoxicating sounds. 

CALL 

Make haste, bright maid, to rule the willing 

world ; 
Aw*d by the rigour of the Sultan's justice. 
We court thy gentleness. 

ASPASIA. 

Can Cali's voice 
Concur to press a hapless captive's ruin ? 

CALX. 

Long would my zeal for Mahomet and thee 
Detain me here. But nations call upon me, 
And duty bids me chuse a distant walk. 
Nor taint with care the privacies of love. 

SCENE VIII. 
IRENE, ASPASIA, Attendants. 

ASPASIA. 

If yet this shining pomp, these sudden honours, 
Swell not thy soul beyond advice or friendship, 
Nor yet inspire the follies of a queen. 
Or tune thine ear to soolYuiv^ ^•^v^^iVAnvi^ 
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Suspend awhile the privilege of pow'r, 
To hear the voice of Truth ; dismiss thy train, 
Shake off th' incumbrances of state a moment, 
And lay tile tow'ring sultaness aside, > 

[Irene sipis to her Attendants to retire. 
While I foretell thy fate ; that' office done, — 
No more I boast th' ambitious name of friend. 
But sink among thy slaves without a murmur. 

IRENE. 

Did regal diadems invest my brow. 

Yet should my soul, still faithful to her choice. 

Esteem Aspasia's breast the noblest kingdom. 

ASPASIA. 

The soul, once tainted with so foul a crime, 
No more shall glow with friendship's hallow'd 

ardour : 
Those holy Beings, whose superior care 
Guides erring mortals to the paths of virtue, 
Afirighted at impiety like thine. 
Resign their charge to baseness and to ruin. 

IREN£. 

Upbraid me not with fancied wickedness ; 

I am not yet a queen or an apostate. 

But should I sin beyond the hope of mercy, 

If, when religion prompts me to refuse, 

The dread of instant death restrains my tongue? 

' ASPASIA. 

Reflect that life and death, a^cting sounds ! 
Are only varied modes of endless being ; 
Reflect that life, like ev'ry otiier blessing. 
Derives its value from its use alone ; 
Not for itself but for a nobler end, 
Th* Eternal gave it, and that end ift \\tX.xxe. 

T 3 
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When inconsistent with a greater good, 
Reason commands to cast the less away ; 
Thus life, with loss of wealth is well-preserv'd. 
And virtue che^ly sav'd with loss of life, 

IRENE. 

If built on settled thought, this constancy 

Not idly flutters on a boastful tongue, 

Why, when destruction rag'd around our walls, 

Why fled this haughty hm-oine from the battle ? 

Why then did not this warlike Amazon 

Mix in the war, and shine among the heroes? 

ASPASIA. 

Heav'n, when its hand pour'4 softness on our 

limbs. 
Unfit for toil, and polish'd into weakness. 
Made passive fortitude the praise of woman : 
Our only arms are innocence and meekness. 
Not then with raving cries I fiU'd the city ; 
But, while Demetrius, dear lamented name ! 
Pour*d storms of fire upon our fierce invaders, 
Implor'd th* Eternal Pow'r to shield my country, 
With silent sorrows, and with calm devotion. 

IRENE. 

O ! did Irene shine the queen of Turkey, 

No more should Greece lament those pray'rs 

rejected ; 
Again should golden splendour grace her cities, 
Again her prostrate palaces should rise, 
Again her temples sound with holy music : 
No more should danger fright, or want distress 
The smiling widows, and protected orphans. 

ASPASIA. 

Be virtuous ends puiau'd by virtuous means, 
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Nor think th* intention sanctifies the deed : 
That maxim, pubhsh'd in an impious age. 
Would loose the wild enthusiast to destroy, 
And fix the fierce usurper's bloody title ; 
Then Bigotry might send her slaves to war, 
And bid success become the test of truth : , 
Unpitying massacre might waste the world, 
And persecution boast the call of Heaven. 

IRENE. 

Shall I not wish to cheer afflicted kings. 

And plan the happiness of mourning millions ? 

ASPASIA. 

Dream not of pow*r thou never canst attain : 
When social laws first harmoniz'd the world, 
Superior man possessed the charge of rule, 
The scale of justice, and the sword of power. 
Nor left us aught but flattery and state. 

IRENEt 

To me my lover's fondness will restore 
Whatever man's pride has ravish'd from our sex, 

ASPASIA. 

When soft security shall prompt the Sultan, 
Freed from the tumults of unsettled conquest, 
To fix his court, and regulate his pleasures, 
Soon shall the dire seraglio's horrid gates 
Close like th' eternal bars of death upon thee* 
Immur*d and buried in perpetual sloth. 
That gloomy slumber of the stagnant soul. 
There shalt thou view from far the quiet cottage, 
And sigh for cheerful poverty in vain ; 
There wear the tedious hours of life away. 
Beneath each curse of unrelenting Heav'n, 
Despair and slavVy, solitude ai\d gft\\t* 
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IRENE. 

There shall we find the yet untasted bliss 
Of grandeur and tranquillity combin'd. 

ASPASIA. 

Tranquillity and guilt, disjoin'd by Heaven, 
Still stretcn in vain their longing arms a&r ; 
Nor dare to pass th* insuperable bound. 
Ah ! let me rather seek the convent's cell ; 
There when my thoughts, at interval of pray V, 
Descend to range these mansions of misfortune, 
Ofl shall I dwell on our disastrous friendship. 
And shed the pitying tear for lost Irene. 

IRENE. 

Go, languish on in dull obscurity ; 

Thy dazzled soul, with all its boasted greatness, 

Shrinks at the ov'rpow'ring gleams of regal 

state. 
Stoops from the blaze like a degenerate eagle, 
And flies for shelter to the shades of life. 

ASPASTA. 

On me should Providence, without a crime. 
The weighty charge of rtxyalty confer. 
Call me to civilize the Russian wilds. 
Or bid sofl science polish Britain's heroes : 
Soon should'st thou see, how felse thy weak re- 
proach. 
My bosom feels, enkindled from the sky, 
The lambent flames of mild benevolence. 
Untouched by fierce ambition's raging fires. 

IRENE. 

Ambition is the stamp impress*d by Heav'n 
To mark the noblest minds ; with active heat 
Jnform'd, they mount the precipice of pow'r, 
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Grasp at command, and tow'r in quest of em- 
pire; 
While vulgar souls compassionate thdr cares, 
Gaze at their height, and tremble at their dan- 
ger : 
Thus meaner spirits with amazement mark 
The varying seasons, and revolving skies. 
And ask, what guilty Pow'r's rebellious hand 
Rolls with eternal toil the ponderous orbs ; 
While some archangel, nearer to perfection, 
In easy state presides o*er all their motions, 
Directs the planets with a careless nod. 
Conducts the sun, and regulates the spheres. 

ASPASIA. 

Well may'st thou hide in labyrinths of sound 
The cause that shrinks from Reason's pow'rful 

voice. 
Stoop from thy flight, trace back th' entangled 

thought. 
And set the glitt'ring fallacy to view. 
Not powV I blame, but pow*r obtaiii'd by crime ; 
Angelic greatness is angelic virtue. 
Amidst tfie glare. of courts, the shout of armies, 
Will not th' apostate feel the pangs of guilt. 
And wish, too late, for innocence and peace? 
Curst as the tyrant of th' infernal realms, 
With gloomy state and agonizing pomp ! 



SCENE IX. 

IRENE, ASPASIA, MAID. 
MAID. 

A Turkish stranger, of majestic imeTV^ 
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Asks at the gate admission to Aspasia^ 
Commissioned, as he says, by Cali Bassa. 

IRENE. 

Whoe'er thou art, or whatsoe'er thy message, 

[^ Aside. 
Thanks for this kind relief — With speed admit 
him. 

ASPASIA. 

He comes, perhaps, to separate us for ever ; 
When I am gone, remember, O ! remember, 
That none are great, or happy, but the virtuous. 

lExk Irene ; enter Demetrius, 

SCENE X., 

ASPASIA, DEMETRIUS. 
DEMETRIUS. 

'Tis she — my hope, my happiness, my love ! 
Aspasia ! do I once again behold thee ? 
Still, still the same— unclounded by misfortune f 
Let my blest eyes for ever gaze 

ASPASIA. 

Demetrius ! 

DEMETRIUS. 

Why does the blood forsake thy lovely cheek ? 
Why shoots this chillness through thy shaking 

nerves ? 
Why does thy soul retire into herself? 
Recline upon my breast thy sinking beauties : 
Revive— Revive, to freedom and to love. 

ASPASIA. 

What well-known voice pronounc'd the grateful 
sounds 
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I'reedora snd love ? Alas ! I*m all confusion, 
A sudden mist o'ercasts my darkened soul ; 
The present, past, and future, swim before me, 
Xjost in a wild perplexity of joy. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Such ecstacy of love, such pure affection. 
What worth can merit ? or what faith reward ? 

ASPASIA. 

A thousand thoughts, imperfect and distracted. 
Demand a voice, and struggle into birth ; 
A thousand questions press upon my tongue, 
But all give way to rapture and Demetrius. 

DEMETRIUS^ 

O say, bright Being, in this age of absence, 
What fears, what griefs, what dangers, hast thou 

known? 
Say, how the tyrant threaten'd, flatter'd, sigh'd ! 
Say, how he threaten*d, flatter'd, sigh*d, in vain ! 
Say, how the hand of Violence was raised ! 
Say, how thou call'dst in tears upon Demetrius ! 

ASPASIA. 

Inform me rather how thy happy cours^e 

Stemm'd in the breach the deluge of destruction. 

And pass*d uninjured through the walks of death. 

Did savage anger and licentious conquest 

Behold the hero with Aspasia*s eyes ? 

And, thus protected in the gen'r^ ruin, 

O. say, what guardian pow*r copvey'd thee hither. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Such strange events, such unexpected chances, 
Beyond my warmest hope, or wildest wishes^ 
CoDcuiT*d to give me to ABpasit^^B a.Ttck&) 
Istmhiamaz'df ni orit, if yet 1 dw^ ^^e* 
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ASPASIA. 

Sure Heaven (for wonders are not wrought ia 

vain!) 
That joins us thus, will never part us more ! 

SCENE XI. 

DEMETRIUS^ ASFASIA, ABDALLA* 
ABDALLA. 

It parts you now — The hasty Sultan sign*(S 
The laws unread, and flies to his Irene. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Fix*d and intent on his Irene's charms, 
He envies none the converse of Aspasia. 

ABDALLA. 

Aspasia's absence "will inflame suspicion ! 
She cannot, must not, shall not, linger here ; 
Prudence and Friendship bid -me force her from 
you. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Force her ! profane her with a touch, and die i 

ABDALLA. 

'Tis Greece, *tis Freedom, calls Aspasia hence; 
Your careless love betrays your country's cause. 

DEMETRIUS. 

If we must part 

ASPASIA. 

No ! let us die together. 

DEMETRIUS. 

If we must part 

ABDALLA. 

Dispatch ; th* increasing danger 
Will not admit a lover's long farewell. 
The lopg'drawn intercoux^e oi «v<^% «sid kisses. 
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DEMETRIUS. 

Then — O my Fair, I cannot bid tliee go. 
Receive her and protect her, gracious Heav'nl 
Yet let me watch her dear departing steps, 
If Fate pursues me, let it find me he^e. 

Reproach not, Greece, a lover s fond delays. 
Nor think thy cause neglected while I gaze ; 
New force, new couruge, from each glance I 

And find our passions not infused in vain. 



ACT IV* 

SCENE 1 
DEMETRIUS, ASFASIA, enter as talking. 

ASPASIA. 

Enough — resistless Reason calms my soul — 
Approving Justice smiles upon your cause, 
And Nature's rights entreat th' asserting sword. 
Yet, when your hand is lifted to destroy. 
Think, but excuse a woman's needless caution'— 
Purge well thy mind from ev'ry private passion. 
Drive int'rest, love, and vengeance, from thy 

thoughts, 
Fill an thy ardent breast with Greece and Virtue, 
Then strike secure, and Heav'n assist the blow ! 

DEMETRIUS. 

Thou kind assistant of my better angef^ 
Propitious guide of my bewilder'd soul. 
Calm of my careS; and gua]?diah of xo^ NVt^xie^ 
voz. /• u 
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ASPASIA. 

My soul) first kindled by thy bright examplcy 
To noble thought and gen'roug emulatiim. 
Now but reflects those beams that flow'd firom 
thee. 

DEMETRIUS. 

With native lustre and unborrow'd greatness^ 
Thou dbin'st, bright maid, superior to distress) . 
Unlike the trifling race of vulgar beauties, 
Those glitt'ring dew-drops of a vernal momy 
. That spread their colours to the genial beam, 
And sparging quiver to the breath of May ; 
But, when liie tempest with sonorous wing 
Sweeps o'er the grove forsake the la'bring bough) 
Dispers*d in air, or mingled with the dust. 

ASPASIA. 

Forbear this triumph — still new conflicts wait us, 
Foes unforeseen, and dangei^ unsuspected. 
Oft, when the fierce besiegers' eager host 
Beholds the fainting garrison retire. 
And rushes J03rful to the naked wall. 
Destruction flashes from the insidious mine. 
And sweeps the exulting conqueror away. 
Perhaps in vain the Sultan's anger spar'd n^e, 
To find a meaner fate from treach rouief'"" 

ship— ^ y^ 

Abdalla !— j«: ^j:.y^^ 

DEMETRIUS. . Xiti'^i^ 

Can Abdalla then diss&iSSmP^ 
That fiery chief, renown'd far gen'rous fireedonif 
For zeal unguarded, undissembled hate, 
For daring truth, and turbulence of honour ! 

ASPASIA. 

This open friend, th\t \iTvd.e«i%vdti^ hero, 
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With noisy falsehoods forc'd me from your arms, 
To shock my virtue with a tale of love. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Did not the cause of Greece restrain my sword, 
Aspasia should not fear a second insult. 

ASPASIA« 

His pride and love by turns inspired his tongue, 
And intermixed my praises with bis own ; 
His wealth, his rank, his honours, he recounted, 
Tin, in the midst of arrogance and fondness, 
Th' approaching Sultan forc'd me from the pa- 
lace; 
Then, while hegaz'd upon his yielding mistress, 
I stole unheeded fVom their ravish*d eyes^ 
And sought this happy grove in quest of thee. 

DEMETRIUS. j" ' 

Soon may the final stroke decide our- fate, •' •- • < 
Lest' baneful diseord orush our infant scheme^".. 
And strangled freedom perish in the birth. 

ASPASIA. * ^" '" '•*' ^/ 

My bosom, harass'd with alternate pasmmij "• ' 
Now hopes, now fears ' ' = i " •' • * i 

DEMETRIUS. 

Th' anxieties of-lorel » 

ASPASIA. "."''' y 

Think how the Sov'reign Arbiter of kingdbiri^' ' 
Detests thy false associates' black designs, 
And frowns on peijury, revenge, and murder^ i // 
Embaric'd with treasqn on the seas of fate,. ' i 
When Heaven shall bid the swelling billows rage, 
And point vindictive lightnings at rebellion, 
Will not the patriot share the traitor's danger ? 
Oh could thy hand unaided free thy country ! 
Nor mingled ^uiJt pollute the ftaciedi cuvi^X 

u2 
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DEMETRIUS. 

Permitted oft, though not inspk-'d by Heavenv 
Successful treasons punish impious kings. 

ASFASIA. 

Nor end my terrors with the Sultanls death ; 
Far as futurity's untravelFd waste 
Lies^ open to conjecture's dubious ken, 
On ev^ry side confusion, rage, and deathv 
Perhaps the phantoms of a woman's fear. 
Beset the treach'rous way with fatal ambush ; 
Each Turkish bosom bums for thy destnictionv 
Ambitious Call dreads the statesman's arts. 
And hot Abdalla hates the happy Jover. 

DSMETRIUS. 

Capricious man! to good and ill inconstant. 
Too much to fear or trust is equal weakness. 
Sometimes the wretch, unawd. hy Heaven, or 

HeU, 
With mad devotion idolizes honour. 
The Bassa, reeking with his master's murder;. 
Perhaps may start at violated friendship. 

ASFASIA. 

How soon, alas I will int'rest, fear, or envy, 
O'erthrow such weak> suqh accidental, virtue, 
Nor built on faith, nor fortified by conscience ? 

DEMI^TIIIUS. 

When desp'rate ills demand a speedy cure, 
Distrust is cowardice, and prudenge folly. 

ASPASIA. 

Ypt think a moment, ere you court destruction, 
What hand, when death has snatch'd away De^ 

metrius. 
Shall guard Aspasia, from ln\\\sk'^H\it Imt, 
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DEMETRIUS. 

Dismiss these needless fears — a troop of Greeks, 
Well known> long try'd, expect us on the shore. 
Borne on the saiface of the smiling deep, 
Soon sholt thou scom^ in safety's arms reposed, 
AhdaUa's rage and Cali's stratagems. 

ASFASIA. 

Stilly still, distrust sits heavy on my heart ; 
Will e'er an happier hour revisit Greece ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

Should Heav'n, yet unappeas*d, refuse its aid, 
Disperse our hopes, and frustrate our designs, 
Yet shall the conscience of the great attempt 
Di£Fuse a brightness on our future days; 
Nor will his country's groans reproach Deme- 
trius. 
But how can'st thou support the woes of exile ? 
Can^ thou forget hereditary splendours, 
To live obscure upon a foreign coast. 
Content with science, innocence, and love ? 

ASPASIA. 

Nor wealth, nor titles, make Aspasia's bliss. 
O'erwhelm'd and lost amidst the public ruins, 
Unmov'd I saw the glitt'ring trifles perish. 
And thought the petty dross beneath a sigh. 
Cheerfiil I follow to the rural cell ; 
Love be my wealth, and my distinction virtu^. 

DEMEtRIUS. 

Submissive, and prepar'd for each even(. 
Now let us wait the last award of HeaV'n, 
Secure of happiness from flight or conquest. 
Nor fear the fair and leam'd can want protection* 
The mighty Tuscan courts the banish'd <arts ; 
To kind Itdia's hospitable shade^;^ 

u3 
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There shall soflb leisure wing th' excursive soul. 
And peace propitious smile on fond desire ; 
There shall despotic Eloquence resume 
Her ancient empire o'er the 3rielding heart; 
There Poetry shall tune her sacred voice, 
And wake from ign<»ance the Westera worid. 

SCENE n. 

DEMETRIUS, ASPASIA, CALL 
CAtl. 

At length th* unwilling sun resigns the world 
To silence and to rest. The hours of darknesi. 
Propitious hours to stratagem and deaths 
Pursue the last remains of lingering light. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Count pot these hours as parts of vulgar time, 
Think them a sacred treasure lent by Heaven^ 
Which, squandered by neglect, or fear, or folly, 
No prayer recalls, no diligence redeems. 
To-morrow's dawn shall see the Turkish king 
Stretch'd in the dust, or tow'ring on his throne ; 
To-morrow's dawn shall see the mighty Cali 
The sport of tyranny, or lord of nations. 

CALL 

Then waste no longer these important momenti 
In soft endearments and in gentle murmurs ; 
Nor lose in love the patriot and the hero. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Tis love, combin'd with guilt alone, that melts 
The soften'd soul to cowardice and sloth ; 
But virtuous passion prompts the great resolve, 
And ftaiB the Blumbetin^ «^«xVl o€ heavenly fir«« 
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Retire, my fair ; that Pow'r that smiles on good' 

ness 
Guide all thy steps, calm ev'ry stormy thought. 
And still thy bosom with the voice of peace ! 

ASFASIA. 

Soon may we meet again, secure and free, 
To feel no more the pangs of separation ! 

DEMETRIUS, CALL 
DEMETRItJS. 

This night alone is ours — Our mighty foe, 

No longer lost in am'rous solitude. 

Will now remount the slighted seat of empire. 

And shew Irene to the shouting people : 

Aspasia left her sighing in his arms. 

And listening to the pleasing tale of pow*r ; 

With soften'd voice she dropped the faint refusal. 

Smiling consent she sat, and blushing love. 

CALI. 

Now, t)rrant, with satiety of beauty. 

Now feast thine eyes^ thine eyes that ne'er here^ 

after 
Shall dart their amVous glances at the fair. 
Or glare on Cali with malignant beams. 

SCENE in- 

DEMETKIUS, CALI, LEONTIUS| ABDALLA# 

LEONTIUS. 

Our bark unseen has reach'd th' appointed bay. 
And where yon trees wave o'er the foaming 

surpe, 
Redlhies i^gainst the shore; out GTecVeccitto^^ 
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Extends its lines along the sandy beach^ 
Elate with hope, and panting for a foe. 

ABDALLA. 

The fiiv'ring winds assist the great design. 
Sport in our sails, and murmur o*er the deep. 

CALL 

'Tis well — A single blow completes our wishes ; 
Return with speed, Leontius, to your charge ; 
The Greeks, disordered by their leader's absence, 
May droop dismay'd, or kindle into madness. 

LEONTIUS. 

Suspected still ! — What villain's pois'nous tongue 
Dares join Leontius' name with fear or^ false- 
hood? 
Have I for this preserved my guiltless bosom, 
Pure as the thoughts of inmnt innocence ? 
Have I for this defy*d the chief^ of Turkey, 
Intrepid in the flaming front of war ? 

CALL 

Hast thou not searched my soul's profoundest 

thoughts ? 
Is not the &te of Greece and Cali thine ? 

LEONTIUS. 

Why has thy choice then pointed out Leontius, 
Unnt to 8hiu*e this night's illustrious toils ? 
To wait remote i^om action and from honour, 
An idle list'ner to the distant cries 
Of slaughtered infidels, and clash of swords ? 
Tell me the cause, that while thy name, Deme- 
trius, 
Shall soar triumphant on the wings of Glory, 
Despi§*d and cura'd, Leoutiuft must descend 
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Through hissing ages, a proverbial coward. 
The tale of women, and the scorn of fools? 

DEMETRIUS. 

Can brave Leontius be the slave of Glory ? 
Glory, the casual gift of thoughtless crowds f 
Glory, the bribe of avaricious virtue ! 
Be but my country free, be thine the praise ; 
I ask no witness, but attesting conscience. 
No records, but the records of the sky. 

LEONTIUS. 

Will thou then head the troop upon the shore,,' 
While I destroy the oppressor of mankind ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

What canst thou boast superior to Demetrius ? 
Ask to whose sword the Greeks will trust their 

cause. 
My name shall echo through the shouting field : 
Demand whose force yon Turkish heroes dread, 
The shuddering camp shall murmur out Deme- 
trius. 

CALL 

Must Greece^ still wretched by her children's 

fony, 
For ever mourn their avarice or factions ? 
Demetrius justly pleads a double title ; 
The lover's interest aids the patriot's claim. 

LEONTIUS. 

My pride shall ne'er protract my country's woes ; 
Succeed^ my friend, unenvied by I^eontiu^* 

DEMETRIUS. 

I feel new spirit shoot along my nerveSf 

My soul expands to meet approaching freedoms 

J«Jow hover Q*er q» with propitious mxi^^v 
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All yey whose blood tyrannic rage effus'd, 
Or persecution drank, attend our call ; 
And from the mansions of perpetual peace 
Descend, to sweeten labours once your own I 

CALL 

Go then, aod with united doqu^ice 
Confirm your ^troops ; and when the moon's 

beam 
Plays on the quiy'ring waves, to guide our flif 
Return^ Demetrius, and be free for ever.. 

[JSxeuni Dem. and Leo 

SCENE IV. 

CALI, ABDALLA. 
ABDALLA. 

How the new monarch, swell'd with airy hfle 
Looks down, contemptuous, from his fknc 

height. 
And utters fate, unmindful of Abdalla ! 

CALL 

Far be such black ingratitude from Call ! 
When Asia's nations own me for their lord. 
Wealth, and command, and grandeur, shall 
thine. 

ABDALLA. 

Is this the recompense reserved for me ? 
Dar*st thou thus dally with Abdalla's passion 
Henceforward hope no more my slighted frie 

ship, 
Wake from thy dream of power to death i 

tortures, 
And bi^ thy visionary tYvioive ^wew^lU 
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CALL 

ime^ and enjoy thy wish^- 

ABPALLA. 

I need not name it ; 
ipasia's lovers know but one desire, 
>r hope, nor wish nor live, but for Aspasia. 

CALL 

lat &tal beauty, pli^ted to Demetrius, 
eaven makes not nune to give. 

ABDALLA. 

Nor to deny. 

CALL 

btain her, and possess ; thou know'st thy rival. 

ABDALLA. 

JO well I know him, since on Thracia's plains, 
!elt the force of his tempestuous arm, 
nd saw my scatter'd squadrons fly before him. 
or will I trust th' uncertain chance of combat ; 
be rights of princes let the sword decide, 
be petty clauns of empire and of honour : 
evenge and subtle jealousy shall teach 
surer passage to his hated heart. 

CALL 

.spare the gaUant Grreek, in him we lose 
he politician's arts, and hero's flame. 

ABDALLA. 

lien next we meet before we storm the palace, 
he bowl shall circle to confirm our league ; 
hen shall these juices taint Demetrius' draught, 

[Shemnjg a ph$ak 
nd stream destructive through hia merasu^ 
reins t 



-^ 
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Thus shall he live to strike th' important blow, 
And perish ere he taste the joys of conquest. 



SCENE V. 

MAHOMJSTy MUSTAFHAy CALI, ABDALLA. 

MAHOMET. 

Henceforth for ever happy be this day, 
Sacred to love, to pleasure, and Irene 1 
The matchless fair has blessed me with compli- 
ance ; 
Let every tDngue resound Irene's praise. 
And spread the general transport through man- 
kind. 

CALL 

Blest prince, for whom indulgent Heay*A ordains 
At once the joys of paradise and empire, 
Now join thy people's and thy Cali's prayers; 
Suspend thy passage to the seats of bliss, 
Nor wish for Houries in Irene s arms. 

MAHOMET. 

Forbear — I know the long-try 'd faith of Cali. 

CALL 

O ! could the eyes of kings, like those of Heav'n, 
Search to the dark recesses of the soul. 
Oft would they find ingratitude and treason, 
By smiles, and oaths, and praises, ill disguis'd. 
How i-arely would they meet, in crowded courts, 
Fidelity so firm, so pure, as mine ! 

MUSTAPHA. 

Yet, ere we give our loosen'd thoughts to rapture^ 
Let prudence obviate an impending danger : 
Tainted by sloth, t\ve i^xewt of sedition. 
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The hubgty Janizary burns for plunder, 
And growls in private o'er his idle sabre. 

MAHOMET. 

To still their murmurs, ere the twentieth sun 
Shall shed his beams upon the bridal bed, 
I rouse to war, and conquer for Irene. 
Then shall the Rhodian mourn his sinking tow'rs. 
And Buda fall, and proud Vienna tremble : 
Then shidl Venetia feel the Turkish pow'r. 
And subject seas roar round their queen in vain. 

ABDALLA. 

Then seize fair Italy's delightful coast. 
To fix your standard in imperial Rome. 

MAHOMET. 

Her sons malicious clemency shall spare. 
To form new legends, sanctiiy new crimes, 
To canonize the slaves of superstition. 
And fill liie world with follies and impostures, 
Till angry Heav'n shall mark them out for ruin, 
And war overwhelm them in their dream of vice. 
O, could her fiibled saints and boasted prayers 
Call forth her ancient heroes to the field, 
How i^iould I joy, 'midst the fierce shodk of na- 
tions^ 
To cross the tow'rings of an equal soul, 
And bid the master genius rule the world ! 
Abdalla, Cali, go ^proclaim my purpose. 

[Exeunt Cah and Abdalla. 

SCENE VI. 

MAHOMET, MUSTAFHA. 
MAHOMET. 

Still Cali lives: and must he live to-itioxto^ "^ 

V0L. /. X 
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That fawning villain's forced conffiBtulatiDns 
Will cloud my triumphs, and pollute the day^ 

MUSTAFHA* 

With cautious rigilance, at my commatidy 
Two faithful caiptiains, Hasan and Caraa% 
Pursue him through his lahjrrinths of tt&cBOtHf 
And wait your summons to report hit conduct 

MAitbits!r. .. 

Call them — but let them noi plrolong tbeiir tale, 
Nor press too much upon a lover's patience. 

lExU Mustapha. 

SCENE vn. 

Whome*er the hope, still blasted, still renetr'dy 
Of happiness lures oh from toil to toil, 
Remember Mahomet, ^d cease thy labour. 
Behold him here, in loVe, in war succe^i^, 
Behold him wretched, in his double trfiiinph ! 
His fav*rite faithless, and his inistress base. 
Ambition only gave her to miy arms^ . 
By reason not convinc'd, n6r won bjr lot^. 
Ambition was her crime ; but meaner folly 
Dooms me to loath at oricCj tod doat on ftl^ 

hood. 
And idolize th' i^dtate 1 conteihn. 
If thou art more than the gay dream of fancv, 
More than a pleasing sound without a meamog, 
O happiness ! sure Uiou art all Aspasia's. 
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SCENE VIII. 

M AHOMBT» MUSTAFBA, HASAN> CARAZA. 

MAHOMET. 

Caraza, speak — ^have ye remark'd the Bassa ? 

CASiAZA. 

Close, as we might unseen, we watch'd his steps ; 
His faaar disorder'd and his gait unequal, 
Betray*d the wild emotions of his mmd. 
Sudden he stops, and inwacd turns his eyels, 
Ahsorb'd in uiought; then starting from his 

trance, 
Constrains a sullen smile, and shoots away. 
With him Ahdaila we bdi^ld— * 

MUSTAPHA. 

Abdalla! 

MAHOMET. 

fla weaito^iif late resentment on his brow, 
Deny'd the government of Servia's province. 

CARAZA. 

We maik'd him stormiiig in excess of fury. 
And heard, within the raicket that concealed us,- 
An undistinguished souipid pf threat'ning rage. 

MUSTAVHA. 

How guilt, once harbbur\i m the conscious 

breast, 
Intimidates the brave, degndes the great ; 
See Call, dread of L^ngi^' and pride of armies, 
By treason levelled with the dregs of men ! 
Ere guilty fear depressed 'the hoary diief. 
An angry, mummr, a rihdlious frown. 
Had stretch'd the fiery boaster \tv XVve ^ra?i^^ 

1^% 
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MAHOMET, 

Shall monarchs fear to draw the sword of jus- 
tice, 

Aw*d by the crowd, and by their slaves re- 
strained ? 

Seize him this night, and through the private 
passage 

Convey him to the prison's inmost depths, 

Reserved to all the pangs of tedious death. 

[^Exeunt Mahomet and Mustapha. 

SCENE IX. 

HASAN, CARAZA. 
HASAN. 

Shall then the Greeks, unpunished and concealed, 
Contrive perhaps the ruin of our empire, 
League with our chiefs, and propagate sedition? 

CARAZA. 

Whate*er their scheme, the Bassa's death defeaU 
And gratitude's strong ties restrain my tongue. 

HASAN. 

What ties to slaves ? what gratitude to foes? 

; 1 ■ 

CARAZA. 

In that black day wh^nslaughterd thousandsfell 
Around these fatal walls, the tide of war 
Bore me victorious onward, where Demetrius 
Tore unresisted from the giant hand 
Of stem Sebalias the triumphant crescent, 
And dash'd the might of Asam from the ramparts. 
There I became, nor blush to make it known. 
The captive of his sword. The coward Greeks, 
Enraged by wrongs, exultitig mtK t^v^ccess^ 
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Doom'd me to 4ie with all the Turkish captains ; 
But brave Demetrius soom'd the mean reveDge, 
And gaye me life. — 

I>q thou repay die gift. 
Lest unrewarded mercy lose its chams. 
Profuse of we^h, or bounteous of success, 
When Heav'n bestows the privilege to bless ; 
Let no weak doubt tjie gen rous hand restrain, 
For when was pow'r beneficent in vain ? 



ACT V. 

SCENE L 

ASPASiA, sola. 
Ik these daric moments of suspended fate, 
Whilie yet the future fortune of my country 
Lies in the womb of Providence conceal'd, 
And anxious angels wait the mightv birth ; 
O grant thy sacred influenc> pow'riul Virtue ! 
Attentive rise, survey the fair creation, 
Till, conscious of thr endrcling Deity, 
Beyond the mists of care tiby pinion tow'rs. 
This cfdni^ these joys, deiur Jbnocence ! arediine ; 
Joys ill exchanged ior gold, and pride, imd empire. 

[Enter Ixmieand Attendants. 

SCENE IL 

See how the moon through all th' unclouded sky 
Sfuwkb her mUd radiance, aoA ^iG«i^'o%^^^'^ 
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Revive the languid flow'rs ; thus nature shone! 
New from the Maker's hand, and fair array'd 
In the bright colours of primseval spring; 
When purity, while fraud was yet unknown, 
t'lay'd fearless in th' inviolated shades. 
This elemental joy, this gen'ral calm. 
Is sure the smile of unonended Heav'n 
Yet I why— 

MAID. 

Behold, within th' embow'ring grove 
Aspasia stands — 

IRENE. 

With melancholy mien^ 
Pensive and envious of Irene's greatness* 
Steal unperceiv'd upon her meditations—* 
But see, the lofty maid, at our approach^ 
Resumes th' imperious air of haughty virtue. 
Are these th' unceasing joys th' unmingled (dea" 
sures ^ {^'^o Aspasia. 

For which Aspasia scorned the Turkish crown? 
Is this th' unsnaken confidence in Heav'n ? 
Is this the boasted bliss of conscious virtue ? 
When did Content sigh out her cares in secret? 
When did Felicity repine in deserts ? 

ASPASIA. 

Ill suits with guilt the gaieties of trTmi^h ; 
When daring vice insults eternal Juatiee, 
The ministers of wrdth foiget compassion, 
And snatch the flaming bolt with hasty hand< 

IRENE. 

Forbear thy threats, proud Prophetess of ill, 
Vers'd in the secret counsels of the sky. 

ASI*ASIA. 

Forbear I —But thou art «\nik. beneath neproftdi ; 
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In vain afRscted raptures flush the cheek, 
And songs of pleasure warUe from the tongue; 
When fear and anguish labour in the breast, 
And all within is darkness and confusion. 
Thus on deceitful ^Etna's flow'ry side 
Unfading verdure glads the roving eve ; 
While secret flames, with unextinguished rage, 
Insatiate on her wasted entrails prey, 
And melt her treach'rous beauties mto ruin. 

[^Enter Demetrius- 

ScENfi HI. 

ASI'AStA, IRENE^ DEMETlKIVS^ - 
DEMETRIUS. 

Fly, fly, my love ! destruction rushes on us. 
The rack expects us, and the sword pursues. 

asfAsia. 
Is Greece delivered ? is the tyrant falFn ? 

DEMETRiUS. 

Greece is no ixlpt^ ; the prosp'rous tyfabt livesf, 
Reserv'd for other lands, the scoui^ge of Heav'n* 

A8PASIA« 

Say, by what firaud, what force, were you -de- 
feated? 
Betitty'd by fidaehdod^ or by crowds b'erbome ? 

DEMSTRIUlS. 

The pressing exigence forbids relation. 
Abdalla 

ASPAS1A» 

Hated name! hiff jealous rag6 
Broke out in perfidy — O curs'd Aspasia, 
Bom ta complete the riim oIl \iec eo\uxXr|\ 
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Hide me, oh hide me from upbraidii^ Greece ; 
Ohy hide me from myself 1 

DEMETRIUS. 

Be fimitless grief 
The doom of svalt alone, nor dare to seize 
Tlie hreast where Virtue guards tiie throne 0^ 

Peace, 
Devolye, dear maid, thy sorrows on the wretch^ 
Whose fear, or rage, or treach'ry, hetray^d usl 

IRENE, aside. 
A private station may. discover more ; 
Then let me rid them of Irene's presence; 
Proceed^ and give a lo^>se to love and treason. 

[ Withdratos* 

ASPASIA. 

Yet tell. 

DEMETRIUS. 

To tell or ^ear were waste of life. 

ASPASIA. 

The life, which only this design supported, 
W^re now well lost in hearing how you fkil'd. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Or meanly fraudulent, or madly gay, 
Ahdalla, while we waited near the palace, 
With ill-tim'd mirth propos'd the bowl of love. 
Just as it reached my Ijps, a sudden cry 
Urg*d me to dash it to the grouxid .untouched, 
And seize my sword with disenQumber'd han^ 

ASPASIA. 

What cry ? The stratagem ? Did then Ahdalla-^ 

DEMETRIUS. 

At once atfaousand pasaions €u:'d hit cheek ! 
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Then all is past, he cry*d — and darted from us ; 
Nor at the call of Call deign'd to turn.*. 

ASFASIA. ' 

Why did you stay, deserted and betray*d ? 
What more could force attempt, or art contrive T 

DEMETRIUS. 

Amazement seiz'd us,^ and the hoary Bassa 
Stood torpid in suspense ; but soon Abdalla 
Retum'd with force that made resistance vain, 
And bade his new confederates seize the traitors.. 
Cali, disarm'd, was borne away to death ; 
Myself escap'd, or favoured, or. neglected. 

ASPASIA* 

O Greece ! renown'd for science and for wealthy. 
Behold thy boasted honours snatch'd away» * 

DEMETRIUS. ' 

Though disappointment blast our general scheme^ 
Yet much remains to hope. I shall not call 
The day disastrous that secures our flight : ' 
Nor thmk that effort lost which rescues thee. ' 

lEvter Abdalla. 

SCENE iV. 

IRENE, ASPASIA, DlSMETRIUS, ABDALLA. 

ABDALLA. 

At length the priz^ is mine «-The haughty maid 
That bears the fate oX empires in her air, 
Henceforth shall live for me; for me alone 
Shall plume Jier charms, and, with attentive watch^ 
Steal from Abdalla's eye the sign to smile. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Cease this wild, roar of savage esuoliX^t'VOtvv 
Advance^ and perish in the ftatitit )tto^X^ 



( 
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ASPASIA. 

Forbear, Demetrius, 'tis Aspasis calls diee ; 
Thy love, Aspasia, calls : restrain thy sword ; 
Nor rush on useless wounds with idte courage* 

DBMSTRIUS. 

What now remains ? 

ASPASIA. 

It now remains to fly ! 

DEMBTRIUS. 

Shall then the sayage live, to boast his insult ? 
Tell how Demetrius shunn*d his siosle band. 
And stole his life and mistress frcHn iiis sabre? 

ABDALLA* 

Infatuate Imterer, has Fate in vain 
Unclasp'd his iron gripe to set liiee free? 
Still dost thou flutter m. the jaws of death ; 
Snar'd \iath thy fears, and mazfd'in stupe&ctioii ? 

DEMETRIirS. 

Forgive, my fair: 'tis life, 'tis mature calls : 
Now, traitor, feel the fear that chills my hand. 

ASPASIA. 

'Tis madness to provoke superfluous danger, 
And cowardice to dread the boast of folly. 

ABDALLA. 

Fly) wretch, while yet my pity grants thee fli^ 
The power of Turkey waits upon my call. 
Leave but this maid, resign, a hopeless daim. 
And drag away thy life in scorn and safety. 
Thy life, too mean a prey to lure Abdalla. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Once more I dare thy sword ; behold the prize, 
Behold J quit her to t\Ve cVv^wafe ollVk^tUe. 
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ABDALLA. 

Wdl ma/st thou call thy master to the combat^ 
And tiy the hazard, that hast nought to stake ; 
Alike my death or thine is gain to thee ; 
But soon thou shalt repent : another moment 
Shall throw th' attending janizaries round thee. 

[^Exit hastily Abdalla. 

SCENE V. 

ASFASIA, IBBNS, DEMETKnjS. 
IRENE. 

Abdalla fails ; now, Fortune, all is mine. {^Aside. 
Haste, Murza, to the pal^e, let the Sultan 

[2^ (me nfher Attendants. 
Dispatch his guards to stop tiie %ing traitors. 
While I prb^ct their stay. Be swift and Mthful. 

J^Exit Murza. 
This lucky stratagem shall charm the Sultan, 

[^Aside* 
Secure his confidence, and fix his love. 

DEMETRiyS. 

Behold a boaster's worth ! Now snatc^h, my fttir. 
The happy ihoinent ; hasten to the shore, 
Ere he return with tiiousands at his side. 

ASPASIA. 

In vain I list^Ni to th' inviting call 
Of freedom and of love; my trembling joints, 
Relaxed with fear, refuse to bear ine forward. 
Depart, Demetrius, lest my fate involve thee ; 
Forsake a wretch abandon d to- despair, 
To share the miseries herself has caus'd. 

DBMEXniUS. 

Let us not btnlggle with th* eternal ViiV 
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Nor languish o'er irreparable ruins ; 

Come, haste and live^-Thy innocence and truth 

Shall bless our wand'rings, and propitiate HeaVo. 

IRENE. 

Press not her flight, while yet her feeble nerves 
Refuse their office, and uncertain life 
Still labours with imaginary woe 5 
Here let me tend her with officious care, 
Watch each unquiet flutter of the breast, 
And joy to feel the vital warmth return^ 
To see the cloud forsake her kindling cheek, 
And hail the rosy dawn of rising heuth. 

ASPASIA. 

Oh ! rather, scornful of flagitious greatness, 
Resolve to share our dangers and our toils. 
Companion of our flight, illustrious e^e, 
Xeave slavery, guilt, and infamy behind* 

IRENE. 

My soul attends thy voice, and banish'd Virtue 
Strives to regain her empire of the mind : 
Assist her efforts with thy strong persuasion? 
Sure 'tis the happy hour ordain'd above, 
When vanquish d Vice shall tyrannize no more. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Remember peace and anguish are before thee. 
And honour and reproach, and Heav'n and HdL 

ASPASIA* 

Content with freedom, and precarious greatness. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Now make thy choice, while yet the power of 

choice 
Kind Heav'n affords thee, and inviting Mercy 
Holds out her hand to \ead vVi^i^ bo^k to truth* 
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IRENE. 

Stay — ^in this dubious twilight of conviction, 
The gleams of reason, and the clouds of passion,^ 
Irradiate and obscure my breast by turns t 
Stay but a moment, and prevailing truth 
Will spread resistless light upon my soul. 

DEMETRIUS. 

But since none knows the danger 6f a momentr 
And Heav'n forbids to lavish life away. 
Let kind compulsion terminate the contest. 

[^Seizing her haruL 
Ye Christian captives follow me to freedom : 
A galley waits us, and the winds invite. 

IRENE. 

Whence is this violence ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

Your calmer thought^ 
Will- teach a gentler term. 

IRENE. 

Forbear this rudeness. 
And learn the reverence due to Turkey's queen : 
Fly, slaves^ and call the Sultan to my rescue. 

DEMETRIUS. 

farewell, unhappy maid ; may every joy 

Be thine, that wealth can give;, or gtult receive ! 

ASTASIA. 

And when contemptuous of imperial pow'r, 
Disease shall chase the phantoms of ambition. 
May penitencie attend thy mournful bed. 
And wing thy latest prayer to pit3ring Heav*n. 
[^Exeunt Dem. Asp. xmthpart of the Atte7uUmt$„ 
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SCENE VI. 
[Irene wdks at a dktancejrom her JUendants."} 

After a pause. 

Against the head which innocence secures, 
Insidious Malice aims her darts in vain. 
Turned backwards by the powerful breath of 

Heav'n. 
Perhaps even now the lovers unpursu'd 
Bound o'er the sparkling waves. Go, happy haik, 
Thy sacred freight shall still the raging main. 
To guide thy passage shall th' serial spirits 
Fill all the starry lamps with double blaze ; 
Th' applauding sky shall pour ^Mth all its- beams, 
To grace the triumph of yictoi^ous virtue ; 
While I, not yet mmiliar to my crimes, 
Recoil from thought, and shuoder at myself. 
How am I changed ! How lately did Irene 
Fly from, the busy pleasures of her sex. 
Well pleas'd to search the treasures of remem- 
brance, 
And live her guiltless moments o'er anew ! 
Come, let us seek new pleasures in the palace, 

[ To her Attendants going cf, 
Till soft fatigue invites us to repose^ 

SCENE VU. 
l_Enfer Mustafha, meeting and stopping her*] 

MUSTAPHA. I 

Fair Falsehood, stay. 

IRENE. 

V^\\al dx«am of sudden power I 
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Has taught loy slave the language of command ! 
Henceforth be wise, nor hope a second pardon. 

MUSTAPHA. 

Who calls for pardon fh>m a wretch condemd ? 

lEEHB. 

Thy look, thy speech, thy action^ all is wiUbesa— 
' Who. charges guilt on me ? 

MUSTAPHA. 

Who chaiges guilt ! 
Ask of thy heart ; attend the voice of Conscience! — 
Who charges guilt ! lay by this proud resentment 
That fires thy cheek, and elevates thy mien, 
Nor thus- usurp the dignity of virtue. 
Review tMs day. 

IRENE. 

Whatever thy accusation, 
The Sultan is my judge. 

MUSTAPHA. 

. That hope is past ; , 
Hard was the strife of justice and oif love; 
But now 'tis o*er, and justice has preyaird. 
Know*Bt thou not Call? know'stmou hot Deme- 
trius? 

IREKE. 

Bold slave, I know them both — ^I know them 
traitors. 

MUSTAPHA. 

Perfidious!— yes -too well thou know'st them 
trkitors. 

IRtiNS; 

Their treason throws no stain upon Irene. 
'Hiis day has^ proVd my fbndness for the SoUaxt v 
JS€P ATiew'Irene^s truth. 

Y 2 ^ 
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MUSTAPHA. 

The Sultan knows it. 
He knows how near apostacjr to treason — 
But 'tis not mine to judge '-^I scorn and leave 

thee. 
I go, lest vengeance urge my hand to blood, 
To blood too mean to stain a soldier^s sabre. 

[^Exit M ustapha. 

lAENE, to her Attendants, 
Go, blust*ring slave— He has not heard of Murza, 
That dext'rous message frees me from suspicion. 

SCENE VIII. 

Enter Hasan, Caraza, with MiUeSy toAo throio 
the black robe upon . Irbne, and sign to her At* 
tendants to xjoitndraiu.' ' 

HASAK. 

Forgive, fair Excellence, th' unwilling tongue, 
The tongue, that, forc'd by strong necessity. 
Bids beauty> such as thine, prepare to die* 

IRENE. 

What wild mistake is this ! Take hence with speed 
Your robe of mourning, and your dogs of death. 
Quick from my sight, you inauspicious monsters, 
Nor dare henceforth to ^ock Irene's walks. 

HASAN^ 

Alas ! they come commanded by the Sultan, 
Th' unpitying ministers of Turkish justice, 
Nor dare to spare the life his frown condemns. 

IRSNB4 

Are these the rapid thunderbolts of war, - 
That pour with sudden violence on kingdoms. 
And spread their i\ame%t^^\»Ue«s o'ectbe world? 
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What sleepy charms benumb these active heroes. 
Depress their spirits, and retard their speed ? 
Beyond the fear of lingering punishment, 
Aspasia now, within her lover's arms, 
Securely sleeps, and in delightful dreams 
Smiles at the threat'nings of defeated rage. 

CARAZA. 

We come, bright Virgin, though relenting Nature 
Shrinks at the hated ta^, for thy destruction ; 
When summon'd by the Sultan's clamorous fury, 
Weask'd with tim'rous tongue th' offender's name, 
He struck his tortur'd breast, and roar'd, Irene I 
We started at the sound, again inquir'd ; 
Again his thund'ring voice return'd, Irene ! 

IRENE. 

Whence is this rage? what barb'rous tongue has 

wroM'd me ? 
What firaud misleads him ? or what crimes incense? 

HASAN. 

Expiring Call nam*d Irene's chamber. 
The place appointed for his master*8*death. 

IRENE. 

Irene's chamber! from my faithful bosom 
Far be the thought-- But. hear my proteslation. 

CARAZA. 

'Tts ours, alas ! to punish, not.to judge, 
Notcall'-d to try the cause, we beard the sentence, 
Ordain'd the mournful messengers of death- 

IRENE. 

Some ill-de«igning statesman's base intrigue ! 
Some cruel stratagem of jealous beauty ! 
Perhaps yourselves the villains that defame me, 
Now haste to murder, ere reiUroiiDf^ X\\o^i2|^ 

Y 3 
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Recall th* extorted doom. It must be so t 

Confess your crime, or lead me to the Sultan, 
There dauntless truth shall blast the vile accuser; 
Then shall you feel what language cannot utter. 
Each piercing torture, ev*ry change of pain, 
That vengeance can invent, or powV inflict. 

[Enter Abdalla : he stops short and listens* 

SCENE IX. 

tRENB, liASAK, CARAZA, ABDALLA. 
ABDALLA, OStde. 

All is not lost^ Abdalla ; see the queen, 
See the last witness of diy guilt and fear 
Enrob'd in death— dispatch her, and be 'great 

CARAZA. 

Unhai^y fair 1 compassion calls upon me 
To check this torrent of imperious mge; 
While unavailing anger crowds thy tongue 
With idle threats and fruitless exclamation, 
The fraudful momehts ply their silent wings. 
And steal thy life away. DeatVs horrid angel 
Already shakes his bloody sabre o'er thee. 
The raging Sultan bums till our return, 
Curses the dull delays of ling'ring merer, 
And thinks his fatal mandates ill obey'o. 

ABDALLA. 

Is then your sovereign's life so cheaply rated, 
That thus you parly with detected treason ? 
Should she prevail to gain the Sultan's presence. 
Soon might her tears engage a lover's credit ; 
Perhaps her malice might transfer the charge ; 
Perhaps her poisonous tongue mjght blast Abdalla. 

IRENE. 

O let me but be YieaTd, i^cvt ^^^ib fc^\sL me - 
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Or flights of pow'r or projects of ambition. 
My hopes, my wishes, terminate in life, 
A little life, tor grief, mi for repentance. 

ABDALLA. 

{ inark*d her wily messenger afkr, 

And saw him skulking in the closest walks : 

I guess*d her dark designs, and wam'd the Sultan, 

And bring her former sentence new confirm*d. 

HASAN, 

Hien call it not our cruelty, nor crime; 
Deem us not deaf to woe, nor blind to beauty, 
That thus constrain*d we speed the stroke of death, 

IBeckom the Mutes, 

IRENE. 

O, name not death ! Distraction and amazement. 
Horror and agony are in that sound ! 
liet me but live, neap woes on woes upon me, 
Hide me with murd'rers in the dungeon*s gloom, 
Send me to wander on some pathless shore. 
Let shame and hooting infamy pursue me, - 
Let slav'iy harass, and let hunger ^pe, 

CARAZA. 

Could we reserve the sentence of the Sultan, 
Our bleeding bosoms plead Irene's cause. 
But cries and tears are vain ; prepare with patience 
To meet that fate we can delay no longer^ 

[2%tf Mutes at the sign hy hol4 qfher 

ABDALLA, 

Dispatch) yeling'ring slaves ; or nimbler hands, 
Quick at my call shall execute your charge ; 
Dispatch, ind learn ajgtter time for pity, , 

IRENE.- ' - - ; ii 

Grant me one hour, O grant me \)ut« «c xoitHawox.'^ 
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And bounteous Heav'n repay the mighty metcy 
With peaceful death, and happiness eternal. 

CARAZA. 

The prayer I cannot grant— I dare not hear. 
Short be thy pains. [Signs again to the Mutes. 

IRENE. 

Unutterable anguish ! 
Guilt and despair, pale spectres, grini around me, 
And stun me with the ydlings of damnation ! 
O, hear my pray'rs ! accept, all-pitying Heav'n, 
These tears, these pangs, diese last remains of 

life; 
Nor let the crimes of this detested day 
Be charg'd upon my soul. O, mercy ! mercy ! 

[Mutesjbrce her out* 

SCENE. X, 

ABD ALL A, HASAN, CARAZA. 
ABDALLA, Oside, 

Safe in her death, and in Demetrius' flight, 
Abdalla, bid thy troubled breast be calm. 
Now shalt thou shine the darling of the Sultan, 
The plot all Call's, the detection thine. 

HASAN to CARAZA. 

Does not thy bosom (for I know thee tender, 
A stranger to th' oppressor's savage joy), 
Melt at Irene's fate, and share her woes ? 

CARAZA. 

Her piercing cries yet fill the loaded air. 
Dwell on my ear, and sadden all-my soul. 
But let us try to clear our clouded brows, 
And tell the horrid tale with cheerful face ; 
The stormy Sultan Ta^e« «1 qns «Miif- 
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ABDALLA. 

Frame your report with circumspective art : 
Inflame her crimes, exalt your own obedience : 
But let no thoughtless hint involve Abdall9-t ^ 

CARAZA. 

What need of caution to report the fate 
Of her the Sultan's voice condemned to die ? . 
Or why should he, whose violence of duty . ' 
Has serv'd his prince so well, demand our silence ? 

ABDALLA. 

Perhaps my zeal, too fierce, betray *d my prudence; 
Perhaps my warmth exceeded niy commission-,; 
Perhaps— I will not stoop to plead my c^usfi, : 
Or argue with the slave that sav'd Demetrius, * 

CARAZA. 

From his escape learn thou the pow'r;^ yirtue ; 
Norhope hisfortune, while thou wantfa^h^^ worth. 



* . • 



HASAN. . 

The Sultan comes, still gloomy, still enrag'd. 

SCENE XI, 

HASAK, CARAZA^ MAHOMlST, MUSTAPIIA, 

ABDALLA. 

MAHOMET. . . : : ' 

Where's this fair trait'tress? Where's this siiiil- 

ing mischief, 
Whom neither vows could fix, nor favours bin4 ? 

HASAK. 

Thine orders, mighty Sultan! are perfon9^d> ^ 
And all Irene now is breathless clay. , 

MAHOMET. 

Your hasty zeal defir^ucjs the cVaim o? \vwsi\c^^ 
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And diiamK>mted Tongeanoe bums m Tain. 
I came to heiglitm tortures by Teproacfa* 
And «dd new terrors to the nee of death. 
Was tins the maid wbooe love I boi^fat wkb 

empire? 
True, die was fiur; the smfle of umooeBce 
Ph^donherchediL — So shone the first imostate— 
Irene's chamber ! Did not loaring Cali, 
Just as the rack forc'd out his stru^ing soul, 
Name for the scene of death, Irene s diamber ? 

MUSTAPHA. 

His breath prolonged but to detect her treason^ 
Then in short siidis fbisodk his broken firame. 



MAHOMET. 

Decreed to perish in Irene's chamber ! 
Therehad sIms lull'd me with endearing fidsehoods, 
Clasp'd in her arms, or slumb'ring on her breast, 
And bar'd my bosom to the ruffian's dagger. 

SCENE xn. 

HASAK, CARAZA, MAHOMET, MUSTAPHA, 
MURZA, ABDAIXA. 

MURZA. 

Fofffive, great Sultan ! that, by fate prevented, 
I bring a tardy message from Irene. 

MAHOMET. 

Some artful wile of counterfeited love ! 
Some soft decoy to lure me to destruction ! 
And thou, the curst accotaplice of her treason. 
Declare thy message, and expect thy doom. 

The qaeen requested tVvaX «i <^o«wv \xws^ 
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ight intercept the traitor Greek, Demetrius, 
len ling*ripg with his captive mistress here. 

MUSTAPHA. 

le Greek Demetrius ! whom th' expiring Bassa 
iclar'd the chief associate of his guilt I 

MAHOMET. 

chosen ^roop>-to intercept— Demetrius-— 
le queen requested — Wretch, repeat the mes- 
sage; 
id, if one varied accent prove thy falsehood, 
' but one moment's pause betray confusion, 
lose trembling limbs — Speak out, thou shiv'ring 
. traitor. 

MURZA. 

le queen requested 

MAHOMET. 

Who ? the dead Irene ? 
as she then guiltless ? has my thoughtless riage 
»troy*d the fairest workmanship orHeav'n ! 
)om'd her to death unpity'd and unheiard, 
nidst her kind solicitudes for me ! 
; slaves of cruelty, ye tools of rage, [ To Has^ ani 
i blind officious ministers of fblly, ' [Car. 

»uld not her charms repress ydur zeal for murder]^ 
»uld not her pray'rs, ner innocence, her teaiis, ' 
ppend the dreadful sen.tence for an hour?' ' 
le hour had freed me fbom the fatal error / 
le hour had sav'd me from despair and nuidnesf ? 

CAHAZA. 

»ur fierce impatience fprc'd us from your pre^^ 

sence, 
^'d us to speed, and bade us banish pity^ 
V triiBt our passions with her faVaX c^«x\]^<&« 
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MAHOMET. 

What hadfit thou lost by slighting tliocie Conk 

mands ? 
Thy life, perhaps —Were but Irene spar'd^ 
Well if a thousand lives like thine had perish'd i 
Such beauty, sweetness, love, were cheaply 

bought 
With half the grovling slaves that load the globe* 

MUSTAPHA. 

Great is thy woe ! But think, illustrious Sultan, 
Such ills are sent for souls like thine to conquer. 
Shake off this weight of unavailing grief, 
Rush to the war, display thy dreadful banners, 
'And lead thy troops victorious round the world. 

MAHOMEt. 

Robbed of the maid with whom I wished to triumph, 
No more I burn for fame, or for dominion ; 
Success and conquest now are empty sounds, 
Remorse and anguish seize on all my breast ; 
Those groves, whose shades embower'd the dear 

Irene, 
Heard her last cries, andfann*d her dying beautiesi 
Shall hide me from the tasteless world for ever. 

[Mahomet goes back, and returns. 
Yety ere I quit the sceptre of dominion. 
Let oiie just act conclude the hateful day. 
Hew down, ye guards, those vassals of destruc- 
tion, ^Pointing to Hasan and Caraza. 
Those hounds of blood, that catch the hint to kill) 
Bear off with eager haste th' unfinished sentence, 
And speed the stroke lest mercy should overtake 
tbem. 

CARAZA. 

Then heaf, gre^t MaYvomet, lV\e voice of truth* 
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MAHOMET. 

Hear ! shall I hear thee ? didst thou hear Irene ? 

CARAZA. 

Hear but a moment. 

MAHOMET. 

Hadst thou heard a moment, 
Tliou might'st have liv'd, for thou hadst spar'd 
Irene. 

CARAZA. 

I heard her, pitied her, and wish'd to save her. 

MAHOMET. 

And wish'd — Be still thy fate to wish in vain. - 

CARAZA. 

I heard, and sofien'd, till Abdalla brought 
Her final doom, and hurried her destruction. 

MAHOMET. 

Abdalla brought her doom ! Abdalla brought it ! 
The wretch, whose guilt, declared by tortur'd 

Call, 
My rage and grief had hid from my remembrance: 
Abdalla brought her doom ! 

HASAN. 

Abdalla brought it, 
While yet she begg*d to plead her cause before 
thee. 

MAHOMET. 

seize me, Madness — Did she call on me ! 

1 feel, I see the ruffian's barbVous rage. 
He seized her melting in the fond appeal. 

And stopp'd the heav'nly voice that call'd on me. 
My spirits fail ; awhile support me, Vengeance — 
Be just, ye slaves ; and, to be ^ual, \ie ctvxs\ \ 

VOL. I, z 
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Contrive new racks, imbitter cvVy pang, 
Inflict whatever treason can deserve, 
Which murder d innocence that" call'd on mc. 

[Exit Mahomet ; Abdalla is dragged of. 

SCENE XIII. 

HASAN, CARAZA, MUSTAPHA, MURZA. 
MUSTAPHA to MURZA. 

What plagues, what tortures, are in store for thee, 
Thou sluggish idler, dilatory slave ! 
Behold the model of consummate beauty, 
Torn from the mourning earth by thy neglect. 

MURZA. 

Such was the will of Heav'n — A band of Greeks, 
That mark'd my course, suspicious of my purpose, 
Rush'd out and seiz*d me, thoughtless and un- 
armed, 
Breathless, amaz'd, and on the guarded beach 
Detained me> till Demetrius set me free. 

MUSTAPHA. 

So sure the fall of greatness, raised on crimes ; 
So fix'd the justice of all-conscious Heav'n ! 

When haughty guilt exults with impious joy, 

Mistake shall blast, or accident destroy ; 

Weak man with impious rage may throw the 
dart, 

But Heav'n shall guide it to the guilty heart. 



( 2b5 ) 

EPILOGUE, 

BY SIR WILLIAM YONGE. 



Marry a Turk ! a haughty tyrant king ! 
Who thinks us women born to dress and sing 
To please his fancy ! see no other man ! 
Let him persuade me to it — if he can ; 
Besides, he has fifty wives, and who can bear 
To have the fiftieth part her paltry share ? 

*Tis true, the fellow's handsome, straight, and 
tall. 
But how the devil should he please us all 1 
My swain is little ^true — ^but be it known, 
My pride's t^o have that little all my own. 
Men will be ever to their errors, blind, 
Where woman's not allow'd to spesd^ her mind. 
I swear this Eastern pageantry is nonsense. 
And for one man— one wife's enough in con- 
science. 

In vain proud man usurps what's woman's due ; 
For us alone they honour's paths pursue : 
Inspir'd by us, they glory's heights ascend ; 
Woman the source, the object, and the end. 
Though wealth, and pow'r, and glory, they re* 

ceive, 
These are all trifles to what we can give. 
For us the statesman labours, hero fights. 
Bears toilsome days, and wakes long tedious 

nights ; 
And, when blest peace has silenc'd war's alarms, 
Jiecej'ves his tbU reward in Beauty ^ «lxtcv^. 

z 2 ^ 
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}3rDlD0ur, 

SPOKEN BY MR. GARRICK, APRIL 5, 175a 

BEFOEB THE MASQUE OF COMUSy 
ACTED AT D&U&T LANE THEATRE FOE THE BENEER Of 

MILTON'S GRAND-DAUGHTER.* 



Ye patriot crowds, who bum for England's fame, 
Ye nymphs, whose bosoms beat at Milton's name, 
Whose genVous zeal, imbought by flatt'ring 

rhymes, 
Shames the mean pensions of Augustan times, 
Immortal patrons of succeeding days, 
Attend this prelude of perpetual praise ; 
Let wit, condemned the feeble war to wage 
With close malevolence, or public rage, 
Let study, worn with virtue's fruitless lore. 
Behold this theatre, and grieve no more. 
This night, distiiiguish'd by your smiles, shall tell 
That never Briton can in vain excel ; 
The slighted arts futurity shall trust, 
And rising ages hasten to be just. 

At length our mighty bard's victorious lays 
Fill the loud voice of universal praise ; 
And baffled spite, with hopeless anguish dumb, 
Yields to renown the centuries to come ; 

* See \o\, \ii;>. . 
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With ardent haste each candidate of fame. 
Ambitious, catches at his tovv'ring name ; 
He sees, and pitying sees, vain wealth bestow. 
Those pageant honours which he scom'd below^ 
While crowds aloft the laureat bust behoId» 
Or trace his form on circulating gold, 
Unknown, unheeded, long his offspring lay, 
And want hung threatening o'er her slow decay. 
What though slie shine with no Miltonian fire, 
No fav'ring Muse her morning dreams inspire : 
Yet softer claims the melting he^rt engage, 
Her youth laborious, and her blameless age ; 
Hers the mild merits of doifnestic life, 
The patient suff'rer, and the faithful wife. 
Thus grac'd with humble virtue's native charms, 
Her grandsire leaves her in Britannia's arnis ; 
Secure with peace, with competence, to dwplJ, 
While tutelary nations guard her cell. 
Your's is the charge^ ye fair, ye wise, ye brave ! 
*Tis yours to crown desert-<-beyond tJie grave. 



I9tc!o0ue 

. TO THE CO^JTEDT OF 

THE GOOD-NATUR'D MAN, 1769. 

pREST by the load of life, the weary nmd 
Surveys the gen ral toil of human kmd. 
With cool submission joins the laboring train, 
And social sorrow loses half its pain : 
Our anxious bard without complaint may share 
This bustling season's epidemic cute ', 

z3 
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Like Caesar's pilot dignify 'd by Fate, 
Tost in one common storm with all the great ; 
Distrest alike the statesman and the wit, 
When one a Borough courts, and one the Pit. 
The busy candidates for power and fame 
Have hopes, and fears, and wishes, just the same; 
Disabled both to combat or to fly. 
Must hear all taunts, and hear without reply. 
Uncheck'd on both loud rabbles vent their rage, 
As mongrels bay the lion in a cage. 
Th' offended burgess hoards his angry tale. 
For that blest year when all that vote may rail ; 
Their schemes of spite the poet's foes dismiss, 
Till that glad night when all that hate may hiss. 
*«This day the powder'd curls and golden 

coat,'* 
Says swelling Crispin, "begg'd a cobbler's 

vote." 
" This night our wit," the pert apprentice cries, 
" Lies at my feet; J hiss him, and he dies." 
The great, 'tis true, can charm th* electing tribe; 
Tiie bard may supplicate, but cannot bribe. 
Yet, judg'd by those whose voices ne'er w^re 

sold. 
He feels no i^ant of ill-persuading gold ; 
But, confident of praise, if praise be due. 
Trusty without fear to merit and to you* 
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PROLOGUE 

TO, THE COMEDY OP 

A WORD TO THE WISE * 
Spoken hy Mr, Hull, 

This night presents a play which pubh'c rage. 
Or right, or wrong, once hooted from the stage.f 
From zeal or malice, now no more we dread, 
For English vengeance wars not with the dead. 
A gen*rous foe regards with pitying eye 
The man whom fate has laid where all must lie. 

To wit reviving from its author's dust, 
Be kind, ye judges, or at least be just. 
For no renew'd hostilities invade 
Th* oblivious grave's inviolable shade. 
Let one great payment ev*ry claim appease, 
' And him, who cannot hurt, allow to please'; 
To please by scenes unconscious of offense, 
By harmless merriment, or useful sense. 
Where aught of bright, or fair, the piece displays, 
Approve it only —'tis too late to praise. 
If want of skill, or want of care appear. 
Forbear to hiss - the poet cannot hear. 
By all, like him, must praise and blamejilfe found, 
At best a fleeting gleam, or empty sound. 

* Performed at Covent- Garden Theatre, May 29, 1777, 
for the benefit of Mrs. Kelly, widow of Hugh Kelly, Esq. 
(the author of the play) and her children. 

f Upon ti;e first represent'\tion of \h\s ^\a^,\m^,^\v«\>^ 
Mssembled to damn itf and succeeded. 
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Yet then shall calm reflection bless the night. 
When liberal pity dignify 'd delight ; 
When Pleasure fir'd her torch at Virtue's flame, 
And Mirth was Bounty with an humbler name. 



SPRING. 

AN ODE. 



Stern Winter now, by Spring repress'd, 

Forbears the long-continued strife : 
And Nature on her naked breast 

Delights to catch the gales of life. 
Now o'er the rural kingdom roves 

Soft pleasure with the laughing train, 
Love warbles in the vocal groves, 

And vegetation plants the plain. 
Unhappy ! whom to beds of pain. 

Arthritic * tyranny consigns ; 
Whom smiling nature courts in vain, 

Though rapture sings and beauty shines. 
Yet though my limbs disease invades, 

Her wings imagination tries, 
And bears me to the peaceful shades, 

Where s humble turrets rise. 

Here stop, my soul, thy rapid flight. 

Nor from the pleasing groves depart, 
Where first great nature charm'd my sight, 

Where wisdom first inform d my heart. 
Here let me through the vales pursue 

A guide — a father — ^and a friend. 
Once more great Nature's works renew. 

Once more on Wisdom's voice attend. 

* The auU\oY \ie\wg \\\ o^ \\\vi ^avit» 
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From false caresses, causeless strife, 

Wild hope, vain fear, alike remov'd ; 
Here let me learn the use of life. 

When best enjoy'd— when most improv'd. 
Teach me, thou venerable bower, 

Cool meditation s quiet seat, 
The gen'rous scorn of venal power. 

The silent grandeur of retreat. 
When pride by guilt to greatness climbs. 

Or raging factions rush to war. 
Here let me learn to shun the crimes 

I can't prevent, and will not share. 
But lest I fall by subtler foes, 

Bright Wisdom, teach me Curio's art. 
The swelling passions to compose, 

And quell the rebels of the heart. 



MIDSUMMER. 



AN ODE, 



O Phcebus I down the western sky. 

Far hence diffuse thy burning ray. 
Thy light to distant worlds supply, 

And wake them to the cares of day. 
Come, gentle Eve, the friend of care, 
. Come, Cynthia, lovely queen of night ! 
Refresh me with a cooling air. 

And cheer me with a lambent light, 
Lay me where o'er the verdant ground 

Her living carpet Nature spreads : 
Where the green bow'r, with roses crowu'd> 

Jn showers its fragrant foliage &\ve^ \ 
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Improve the peaceful hour with wine, 

Let music die along the grove ; 
Around the bowl let myrtles twine. 

And ev'ry strain be tun'd to love. 
Come', Stella, queen of all my heart ! 

Come, born to fill its vast desires ! 
Thy looks perpetual joys impart, 

Thy voice perpetual love inspires. 
Whilst all my wish and thine complete, 

By turns we languish and we burn, 
Let sighing gales our sighs repeat, 

Our murmurs — murmuring brooks return. 
Let me when nature calls to rest. 

And blushing skies the mom foretel, 
Sink on the down of Stella's breast, 

And bid the waking world farewel. 



AUTUMN. 



AN ODE. 



Alas ! with swift and silent pace, 

Impatient time rolls on the year ; 
The seasons change, and nature's face 

Now sweetly smiles, now frowns severe. 
'Twas Spring, 'twas Summer, all was gay, 

Now Autumn bends a cloudy brow ; 
The flowers of Spring are swept away, 

And Summer-fruits desert the bough. 
The verdant leaves that play'd on high, 

And wantoned on the western breeze, 
Now trod in dust neglected lie. 

As Boreas stripa tVie ^ie\^v^\xv% Vcees, 
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The fields that wav'd with golden grain, 

As russet heaths, are wild and bare ; 
Not moist with dew, but drench'd with rain. 

Nor health nor pleasure, wanders there. 
No more while through the midnight shade, 

Beneath the moon's pale orb I stray, 
Soft pleasing woes my heart invade, 

As Progne pourd the melting lay. 
From this capricious clime she soars, 

Oh 1 would some god but wings supply ! 
To where each morn the Spring restores, 

Companion of her flight I'd fly. 
Vain wish ! me fate compels to bear 

The downward season's iron reign. 
Compels to breathe polluted air. 

And shiver on a blasted plain. 
What bliss to life can Autumn yield, 

If glooms, £tjnd showers, and storms prevail. 
And Ceres flies the naked field. 

And flowers, and fruits, and Phcebus fail ? 
Oh ! what remains, what lingers yet. 

To cheer me in the darkening hour ! 
The grape remains 1 the friend of wit. 

In love, and mirth, of mighty power. 
Haste — ^press the clusters, fill the bowl ; 

Apollo I shoot thy parting ray : 
This gives the sunshine of the soul. 

This god of hedth, and verse, and disiy. 
Still — still the jocund strain shall flow. 

The pulse with vigorous rapture beat ; 
My Stella with new charms shiall glow. 

And ev'ry bliiss in wine shall meet. 
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WINTER. 

AN ODE. 

No more the mom, with tepid rays, 

Unfolds the flower of various hue ; 
Noon spreads no more the genial blaze, 

Nor gentle eve distils the dew. 
The ling'ring hours prolong the night. 

Usurping Darkness shares the day ; 
Her mists restrain the force of light, 

And Phoebus holds a doubtful sway. 
By gloomy twilight half reveaFd, 

With sighs we view the hoary hill, 
The leafless wood, the naked field, 

The snow-topt cot, the frozen rilL 
No music warbles through the grove^ 

No vivid colours paint the plain ; 
No more with devious steps I rove 

Through verdant paths, now sought in vain* 
Aloud the driving tempests ro^s, 

Congealed, impetuous showers descend; 
Haste, close the window, bar the doors. 

Fate leaves me Stella,' and a frigid. 
In nature's aid, let art supply 

With light and heat my little sphere; 
Rouse, rouse the fire, and pile It high^ 

Light up a constellation here. 
Let music sound the voice of joy, 

Or mirth repeat the jocund tale ; 
Let Love his wanton wiles enploy,^ 

And o'er the seasotv V\w^ ^^n^vI 
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Yet time life's dreary winter brings, 

When Mirth's gay tale shall please no more ; 
Nor music charm — though Stella sings ; 

Nor love, nor wine, the Spring restore. 
Catch, then, Oh 1 catch the transient hour> 

Improve each moment as it Hies ; 
Life's a short summer — man a flower : 

He dies— alas ! how soon he dies ! 



THE WINTER'S WALK. 

Behold, my fair, where'er we rove, 

What dreary prospects round us rise r 
The naked hill, the leafless grove, 

The hoary ground, the frowning skies I 
Nor only through the wasted plain, 

Stem Winter ! is thy force confess'd ; 
Still wider spreads thy horrid reign, 

I feel thy power usurp my breast. 
Enlivening hope, and fond desire. 

Resign the heart to spleen and care ; 
Scarce frighted Love maintains her Are, 

And rapture saddens to despair, 
In groundless hope, and causeless fear. 

Unhappy man ! behold thy doom ; 
Still changing with the changeful year, 

The slave of sunshine and of gloom. 
Tir'd with vain joys, and false alarms, 

With mental and corporeal strife, 
Snatch me, my Stella^ to thy arms, 

And screen me from the ills of life. * 

♦ And hide mc from the sight of Vife. \«iV. ^div^vow- 
VOL, I. 2 A 
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TO MISS *****. 

On her giving the Author a gpld and sUk net'Work Pmrte of 

her own weaving* ♦ 

Though gold and silk their charms unite 
To make thy curious web delight^ 
In vain the varied work would shinCy 
If wrought by any hand but thine ; 
Thy hand, that knows the subtler art 
To weave those nets that catch the heart. 

Spread out by me, the roving coin 
Thy nets may catch, but not confine ; 
Nor can I hope thy silken chain 
The glittering vagrants shall restrain. 
Why, Stella, was it then decreed 
The heart once caught should ne'er be freed: 



p 



TO MISS *****. 

On her Phying ujyon the Harpsichord in a Moom hung u^h 
Floufer Pieces of her own Painting* f 

When Stella strikes the tuneful string 
In scenes of imitated Spring, 
Where Beauty lavishes her powers 
On beds of never-fading flowers, 
And pleasure propagates around 
Each charm of modulated sound ; 

* Printed among Mrs, WvUvams's MisteUinies. 
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Ah ! think not, in the dangerous hour, 
The Nymph fictitious as the flowV ; 
But shun, rash youth, the gay alcove, 
Nor tempt the snares of wily love. 

When charms thus press on ev'ry sense. 
What thought of flight, or of defence ? 
Deceitfi^ hope, and vain desire. 
For ever flutter o'er her lyre, 
Delighting as the youth draws nigh, 
To point the glances of her eye, 
Ani forming with unerring art 
New chains to hold the captive heart. 

But on those regions of delight 
Might truth intrude with daring flight, 
Could Stella, sprightly, fair, and young, 
One moment hear the moral song, 
Instruction with her flowers might sprinf , 
And wisdom warble from her string. 

Mark, when from thousand mingled dyes 
Thou seestone pleasing form arise, 
How active light, and &oughtful shade, 
In greater scenes each other aid ; 
Mark, when the different notes agree 
In friendly contrariety, 
How passion's weU-accorded strife 
Gives all the harmony of life ; 
Thy pictures shall thy conduct frame, 
Consistent still, though not the same ; 
Thy music teach the nobler art, 
To tune the regulated h^^rt. 
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EVENING : 

AN ODE. 

TO STELLA. 

Evening now from purple wings 
Sheds the grateful gifts she brings ; 
Brilliant drops bedeck the mead, 
Cooling breezes shake the reed ; 
Shake the reed, and curl the stream, 
Silver'd o'er with Cynthia's beam : 
Near the chequer'd, lonely grove, 
Hears, and keeps thy secrets. Love. 
Stella, thither let us stray. 
Lightly o'er the dewy way. 
Phoebus drives his burning car. 
Hence, my lovely Stella, far ; 
In his stead, the Queen of Night 
Round us pours a lambent light ; 
Light that seems but just to show 
Breasts that beat, and cheeks that glow. 
Let us now, in whisper'd joy, 
Evening's silent hours employ, 
Silence best, and conscious shades. 
Please the hearts that love invades, 
Other pleasures give them pain, 
Lovers all but love disdain. 



TO THE SAME. 

Whethjir Stella's eyes are found 
Fix*d on earth, or glancing round. 
If her face with pleasure glow. 
If she sigh at otYiets* -woe. 
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If her easy air express 
Conscious worth, or soft distress, 
Stella's eyes, and air, and face. 
Charmed with undiminished grace* 

If on her we see displayed 
Pendant gems, and rich brocade, 
If her cliintz with less expence 
Flows in easy negligence ; 
Still she l%hts the conscious flame. 
Still her charms appear the same ; 
If lE^ strikes the vocal' strings, 
If she's silent^ speaks, or sings. 
If she sit, or if she move, 
Still we love and still approve. 

Vain the casual, transient glance, 
Which alone can please by chance, 
Beauty, which depends on art. 
Changing with the changing heart, 
Which demands the toilet's aid, 
Pendant gems and rich brocade. 
I those charms alone can prize 
Which from constant nature rise,. 
Which not circumstance nor dress 
E'er can make, or more, or less. 



TO A FRIEND. 

No more thus brooding o'er yon heap. 
With Avarice painful vigils keep ; 
Still unenjoy'd the present store. 
Still endless sighs are breatWdfex Ttv«t<i« 
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Oh ! quit the shadow, catch the prize, 
Which not all India's treasure buys ! 
To purchase Heaven has gold the power ? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour? 
In life can love he bought with gold ? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold ? 
No — all that's worth a wish— a thought, 
Fair virtue gives unbrib'd, unbought. 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to bind, 
Let nobler views engage thy mi|id. 

With science tread the wondrous way. 
Or learn the Muses' moral lay ; 
In social hours indulge thy soul. 
Where mirth and temperance mix the bowl ; 
To virtuous love resign thy breast, 
And be, by blessing beauty — blest. 

Thus taste the feast by nature spread. 
Ere youth and all its joys are fled ; 
Come taste with me the balm of life. 
Secure from pomp, and wealth, and strife. 
I boast whatever for man was meant, 
In health, and Stella, and content ; 
And scorn ! oh ! let that scorn be thine ! 
Mere things of clay that dig the mine. 



STELLA IN MOURNING. 

W HEN lately Stella's form display'd 

The beauties of the gay brocade. 

The nymphs, who found their power decline, 

Proclaim*d her not so fair as fine. 
Fate ] snatch away the bright disguise, 
And let the goddess txusl \vet ^^^'^r 



16 
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Thus blindly pray'd the fretful fair. 
And Fate, malicious, heard the pray'r ; 
But, brighten'd by the sable dress, 
As virtue rises in distress, 
Since Stella still extends her reign, 
Ah ! how shall envy sooth her pain ? 

Th* adoring Youth and envious Fair, 
Henceforth shall form one common prayer ; 
And love and hate alike implore 
The skies—" That Stella mourn no more."" 



TO STELLA. 

Not the soft sighs df vernal gales. 
The fragrance of the flowery vales. 
The murmurs of the crystal rill, 
The vocal grove, the verdant hill ; 
Not all their charms, though all unite. 
Can touch my bosom with delight. 

Not all the gems on India's shore. 

Not all Peru's unbounded store. 

Not all the power, nor all the fkme, 

That heroes, kings, or poets, claim ; 

Nor knowledge, which the leam'd approve ; 

To form one wish my soul can move. 

Yet Nature's charms allure my eyes. 
And knowledge, wealth, and fame I prize ; 
Fame, wealth, and knowledge, I obtain, 
Nor seek I Nature's charms in vain ; 
In lovely Stella all combine ; 
And, lovely Stella 1 thou att invtv^. 
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VERSES 

* WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF A GENTrXM AN TO 
WHOM A lADY HAD GIVEN A SPRIG OF MTRtLE. 

What hopes, what terrors, does thy gift create ? 
Ambiguous emblem of uncertam fate ! 
The ra3rrtle (ensign of supreme command, 
Consign*d by Venus to Melissa's hand) 
Not less capricious than a reigning fair. 
Oft favours, oft rejects, a lover's pray*r. 
In myrtle shades oft sings the happy swain. 
In myrtle shades despairing ghosts complain. 
The myrtle crowns the happy lovers' heads, 
Th* unhappy lovers* graves the myrtle spreads. 
Oh ! then, the meaning of thy gift impart, 
And ease the throbbings of an anxious heart. 
Soon must this bough, as you shall fix its dooniy 
Adorn Philander's head, or grace his tomb. 

* These verses were first printed in the Gentleraaa*s Ma- 
gazine for 1768, p. 439, but were written many years ear- 
lier. Elegant as they are, Dr. Johnson assured me, they 
were composed in the short spactf of five minutes. N. 
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TO LADY FIREBRACE.^ 

AT BURT ASSIZES. 

At length must Suffolk's beauties shine in valn^ 

So long renown'd in B n's deathless strain ? 

Thy charms at least, fair Firebrace, might inspire 
Some zealous bard to wake the sleeping Ijre ; 
For such thy beauteous mind and lovely face, 
Thou seem*st at once, bright nymph, a Mtise and 
Grace, 



TO LYCE, 

AN ELDERLY LADY. 

Ye nymphs whom starry rays invest, 

By flatt'ring poets given, 
AVlio shine, by lavish lovers drest. 

In all the pomp of Heaven ; 

Engross not all the bean^ on high. 

Which gilds a lover*s lays. 
But, as your sister of the sky. 

Let Lyce share the praise. 

Her silver locks display the moon. 

Her brows a cloudy show, 
Strip'd rainbows round her eyes are seen. 

And show'rs from either flow. 

* This lady was Bridget, third daughter of Philip Bacon, 
Esq. of Ipswich, and relict of Philip Evers, Esq. of that town. 
She became the second wife of Sir Cordell Firebrace, the 
last Baronet of that name (to whom she brought a fortune 
of ;^25,OO0), July 26, 1737. Being again left a widow in 
1759, she was a third tlmemairied, April 7, 1762, to Wil- 
liam Campbell, Esq. uncle to t^e present Duke oC ^x^\5i.^. 
jmd died Jkjly 3, 17«2. 



J 
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Her teeth the night with darkness dyes, 
She*8 starred with pim^es o*er; 

Her tongue like nimble Jightning plies, 
And can with thunder raar. 

But some Zelinda, while I sing, 

Denies my Lyce shines ; 
And all the pens of Cupid's wing 

Attack my gentle lines. 

Yet, spite of fair Zelinda's ^e. 
And all her bards express. 

My Lyce makes as good a sky, 
And I but flatter less. 



ON THE ]>XA1« or 

MR. ROBERT LEVET, 

A PRACnSER IK PHTSIC. 

Condemn'd to Hope's delusive mine, 
As on we toil from day to day, 

By sudden bla^, or slow decline, 
Our social comforts drop away. 

Well tiT*d through many a varying year, 
See Levet to the grave descend, 

Officious, innocent, sincere, 
Of ev'ry friendless name the friend. 

Yet still he fills Affection's eye, 
Obscurely wise, and coarsely kind; 

Nor letter'd arrogance deny 
Thy praise to tnexvl uivx^Wd, 
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When fainting nature calFd for aid, 
And hov'ring death prepar*d the blow, 

His vig*rous remedy displayed 
The pow'r of art without the show. 

In misery's darkest cavern known. 

His useful care was ever nigh. 
Where hopeless aviguish pour'd his groan^ * 

And lonely want retii^^d to die. 

No summons mock'd by chill delay, 
No petty gain disdained by pride, 

The modest wants of ev*ry day 
The toil of ev'ry day supply'd. 

His virtues walked their narrow round. 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

And sure th' Eternal Master found 
The single talent well Employ *d. 

The busy day — the peaceful night, 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by ; 
His frame was firm— his powers were bright. 

Though now his eightieth year was high. 

Then, with no fiery throbbing pain. 

No cold gradations of decay, 
Death broke at once the vital chain. 

And freed his soul tlie nearest way. 
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EPITAPH ON CLAUDE PHILLIPS, 

AN ITINERANT MUSICIAN.* 

Phillips! whose touch harmonious could re- 
move 
The pangs of guilty pow*r, and hapless love. 
Rest here, distrest by poverty no more, 
Find here that calm thou gav*st so oft before ; 
Sleep undisturb'd within this peaceful shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with a note like thine. 



EPITAPHIUMt 

IN 

THOMAM HANMER, BARONETTUM. 

Honorabilis admodum Thomas Hanmer, 

Baronettus, 
Wilhelmi Hanmer armigeri, e Per^rlna Henrici 

North 
De Mildenhallin Com. Suffolcise Baronetti sorore 

et haerede, 

Filius ; 

Johannis Hanmer de Hanmer Baronetti 

Hseres patruelis 

An tiquo gentis suae et tittdo et patrimonio successit 

* These lines are among Mrs. Williams^s Miscellanies r 
they are nevertheless recognised as Johnson's in a memo* 
randum of his hand-writing, and were probably written at 
her request. Phillips was a travelling fidler up and down 
Wales, and was greatly celebrated for bis performance. 

At Hanmer chuTcV\, vtv ¥\\.tv\^vTe, 
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Duas uxores sortitus est ; 

Alteram Isabellam, honore a patre derivato, de 

Arlington comitissam, 

Deind^ celsissimiprincipis duels de Graflon viduam 

dotariam : 
Alteram Elizabetham Thomse Foulkes de Barton in 

Com. Suff. armigeri 
Filiam et haeredem. 

Inter humanitates studia feliciter enutritus, 

Omnes liberalium artium discipHnasavide arripuit, 

Quas morum suavitate baud leviter omavit. 

Postquam excessit ex epbebis, 

Continu6 inter populares suos fama eminens, 

£t comitatus sui legatusad Parliamentum missus, 

.Ad ardua regni negotia per annos prope triginta 

seaccinxit: 

Cumqueapudillosamplissimorum virorum ordines 

Solent nihil temerd elFutire, 

Sed probe perpensa diserte expromere, 

Orator gravis et pressus ; 

Non minus integritatis quam eloquentise laude 

commendatus, 
iEque omnium^ uteunque inter se alioqui diss!- 

- dentium, 
Aures at que animos attraxit. 
Annoque demum m.dcc.xiii. regnant e , ^ 
Felicissimse iflorentissimaeque memoriae x^&^^ 

Ad Prolocutoris cathedram 
Communi Senatus universi voce designatus est : 

Quod munus, 

Cum nullo tempore non difficile, 

Tum illo certd, negotiis 

£t variis et lubricis et implicatis difficillimum^ 

Cum dignitate sustinuit. 

Honores ulios, et omnia quae sVbv \t\ \\3lcx\xki^'^^^ 

VOL. I. 2 b 
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rent munara, 

Sedul6 detrectavit, 

Ut rei totus inserviret publicse ; 

Jtisti rectique tenax, 

Et fide in patriam incorrupta notus. 

Ubi omnibus, quee virum ciyaDoque bonumdeeent; 

officiis satisfecisset^ 
Paulatim se a publicis consiliis in otium recipiens, 

Inter literarum amoenitates. 

Inter ante-actae vitas hand insuaves recordationesy 

Inter amicorum convictus et amplectus, 

Honorifice consenuit ; 

£t bonis omnibus, quibus cbarissimos vixit, 

DesideradsBimus obiit. 

Hie Juxta cineres avi, suos condi voluit, et curavit 

Gulielmus Bunbury B"*"- nepos et haeres. 

PARAPHRASE OF THE ABOVE EPITAPH, 

BY" DR. JOHNSON.* 

Thou who survey 'st these waUs with curious eye, 
Pause at the tomb where Hanmek's ashes lie ! 
His various worth through varied life attend, 
And learn his virtues while thou moum'sthis end. 

His force of genius bum'd in early youth, 
With thirst of knowledge, and with love of truth ; 
His learning, join'd with each endearing art, 
Charm'd ev'ry ear, and gain'd on ev'ry heart. 

Thus early wise, th' endangered realm to aid, 
His country call'd him from the studious shade; 

* This Paraphrase is inserted in Mrs. Williams's Mis- 
cellanies. The Latin is there said to be written by Dr. 
Friend. Of the person whose memory it cdebrates, a co- 
pious account may be seen in the Appendix to the Suppl*- 
Ai«Jit to the Biographia BriVawia^nk • 
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In life's first bloom his public toils began, 
At once commenced the senator and man. 

In business dext'rous, weighty in debate, 
Thrice ten long years he labour d for the State : 
In ev'ry speech persuasive wisdom flow'd, 
In ev'ry act refulgent virtue glow'd : 
Suspended faction ceas'd from rage and strife. 
To hear his eloquence, and praise his life. 

Resistless merit fix*d the Senate*s choice, 
Who hail*d him Speaker with united voice. 
Illustrious age ! how bright thy glories shone, 
When Hanmer fiird the chair — and Anne the 
throne ! 

Then when darkartsobscur'd each fierce debate. 
When mutual frauds perplex'd the maze of state. 
The moderator firmly mild appear'd— • 
Beheld with love —with veneration heard. 

This task perform' d — ^he sought no gainful post, 
Nor wish'd to glitter at his country's cost ; 
Strict on the right he kept his steadfast eye, 
With temp'rate zeal and wise anxiety ; 
Nor e'er from Virtue's paths was lur'd aside, 
To pluck the flow'rs of pleasure or of pride. 
Her gifts despis'd. Corruption blush'd and fied. 
And Fame pursu'd him where Conviction led.' 
Age caird, at length, his active mind to rest. 
With honour sated, and with cares opprest ; 
To letter -d ease retir'd, and honest mirth, 
To rural grandeur and domestic worth : 
Delighted still to please mankind, or mend, 
The patriot's fire yet sparkled in the friend. 

Calm Conscience, then, his former life surveyed, 
And recollected toils endear'd the shade. 
Till Nature call'd him to the gen'ral doom, 
And Virtue*s sorrow dignified Vu& XaxxOe^. 

2^2 
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TO MISS HICKMAN,* 

PLAYING ON THE SPINNET. 

Bright Stella form*d for universal reign, 
Too well you know to keep the slaves you gab ; 
When in your eyes resistless lightnings play, 
Aw'd into love our conquer'd hearts obey, 
And yield reluctant to despotic sway : 
But when your music soothes the raging pain, 
We bid propitious Heav'n prolong your reign, 
We bless the tjrrant, and we hug tne chain. 

When old Timotheus struck the vocal string, 
Ambition's fury fir'd the Grecian king : 
Unbounded projects lab'ring in his mind, 
He pants for room, in one poor world confin'd. 
Thus wak'd to rage, by musick's dreadful pow'r. 
He bids the sword destroy, the flame devour. 
Had Stella's gentle touches mov*d the lyre. 
Soon had the monarch felt a nobler fire ; 
No more delighted with destructive war, 
Ambitious only now to please the fair ; 
Resigned his thirst of empire to her charms, 
And found a thousand worlds in Stella's arms. 



PARAPHRASE OF PROVERBS, Chap. VI. 

Verses 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 

" Go to the AfUy thou Sluggard /"f 
Turn on the prudent ant thy heedful eyes. 
Observe her labours, sluggard, and be wise : 

* These lines, which have been communicated by Dr. 

Tiirtoii, son to Mrs. Turton, the lady to whcmi they are 

addressed by her maiden name of Hickman, must have been 

written at least as early as the year 1734, as tliat was the 

year of her marriage : at how much earlier a period of Dr. 

Jb/jnson*s life they may have been written, is not known. 

•/• In Mrs. "WiUiams*s "M\sceW^tv\«&, >a>ax. tvo^n printed 

from tiie original in X)t. 3o\\tvsotCs ov«Tv>aaxviowTCCvw|^. 
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No Stem command, no monitory voice, 
Prescribes her duties, or directs her choice ; 
Yet, timely provident, she hastes away. 
To snatch the blessings of die plenteous day ; 
When fruitful summer loads the teeming plain, 
She crops the harvest, and she stores the grain. 

How long shall Sloth usurp thy useless hours, 
Unnerve thy vigour, and enchain thy pow*rs : 
While artful shades thy downy couch inclose, 
And soft solicitation courts repose ? 
Amidst the drowsy charms of dull delight. 
Year chases year with unremitted flight. 
Till Want, now following, fraudulent and slow, 
Shall spring to seize thee like an ambush'd foe. 

HORACE, LIB. IV. ODE VII. 

TRANSLATED. 

The snow dissolved, no more is seen, 
The fields and woods, behold ! are green; 
The changing year renews the plain. 
The rivers know their banks again ; 
The sprightly nymph and naked grace 
The mazy dance together trace ; 
The changing year's successive plan 
Proclaims mortality to man ; 
Rough winter's blasts to spring give way. 
Spring yields to summer's sovereign ray ; 
Then summer sinks in autumn's reign, 
And winter chills the world again ; 
Her losses soon the moon supplies. 
But wretched man, when once he lies 
Where Priam and his sons are laid, 
Is nought but ashes and a shade. 
Who knows if Jove, who counts our scorQ^ 
Will toss us in a moraingmoTe'^ 

2 b3 
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What with your friend you nobly shai^ 
At least you rescue from your heir. 
Not you, Torquatus, boast of Rome, 
When Minos once has fixed your doom, 
Or eloquence, or splendid birth. 
Or virtue, shall restore to earth. • 
Hippolytus, unjustly slain, 
Diana calls to life in vain ; 
Nor can the might of Theseus rend 
The chains of Hell that hold his fiiend. 

Nov. 1784. 



_ TheJoUotoing Translations, Parodi 
and Burlesque Verses, most of them ext 
pore, are taken from Anecdotes ofJ^r, Joi 
SON, published by Mrs. Piozzi. 

ANACREON, ODE IX. 

Lovely courier of the sky. 
Whence and whither dost thou fly ? 
Scattering, as thy pinions play. 
Liquid fragrance all the way : 
Is it business ? is it love ? 
Tell me, tell me, gentle dove. 

Soft Anacreon's vows I bear. 
Vows to Myrtale the fair ; 
Graced with all that charms the heart. 
Blushing nature, smiling art. 
Venus, courted by an ode, 
On the bard her dove bestow*d ; 
Vested with a itvaalex ^t\^\\., 
'Now Anacreow rules vcv^ ^\^\V % 
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His the letters that you see, 

Weighty charge consign'd to me : 

Think not yet my service hard, 

Joyless task without reward ; 

Smiling at my master's gates. 

Freedom my return awaits ; 

But the libVal grant in vain 

Tempts me to be wild again. 

Can a prudent dove decline 

Blissful bondage such as mine ? 

Over hills and fields to roam, 

Fortune's guest without a home ; 

Under leaves to hide one's head. 

Slightly sheltered, coarsely fed.: 

Now my better lot bestows 
Sweet repast, and soft repose ; 

Now the gen'rous bowl I sip 
As it leaves Anacreon's lip : 
Void of care, and free from dread. 
From his fingers snatch his bread ; 
Then, with luscious plenty gay. 
Round his chamber dance and play ; 
Or from wiue, as courage springs, 
O'er his face extend my wings ; 
And when feast and frolic tire, 
Drop asleep upon his lyre. 
This is all, be quick and go, 
More than all thou canst not know ; 
Let me now my pinions ply, 
I have chatter*d like a pye. 
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LINES 

WftlTTKK IK UOICULB OF CKBTAIM POEUS 7USLISIII9 

IN 1777. 

Wheresqe'er I turn my view, 
All is strange, yet nothing new ; 
Endless labour ^1 along ; 
Endless labour to be wrong ; 
Phrase that time hath flung away. 
Uncouth words in disarray, 
Trick'd in antique ruff ana bonnet, 
Ode, and elegy, and sonnet. 



PARODY OF A TRANSLATION 

FROM THE SIBD'EA OF EmttFlDES. 

Err shall they not, who resolute explore, 
Times gloomy backward with judicious eyes; 

And scanning right the practices of yore, 
Shall deem our hoar progenitors unwise. 

They to the dome where smoke, with curliflg , 

Announced the dinner to the regions round, 
Summon' the singer blithe, and harper gay> 
And aided wine with dulcet-streaming sound. 

The better use of notes, or sweet or shrill. 
By quiv'ring string or modulated wind ; 

Trumpet or lyre-^to their harah bosoms chill 
Admission ne'er had sought, or could not find. \ 

Oh ! send them to the sullen mansions dun, 
Her baleful eyes where Sorrow rolls around ; I 

Where gloom-enamour'd Mischief loves to dwell 
And Murder, all blood-bolter d, schemes the 
wound. 
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When cates luxuriant pile the spacious dish, 
And purple nectar glads the festive hour ; 

The guest, without a want, without a wish. 
Can yield no room to music's soothing pow'r. 



TRANSLATION 

OF THE TWO FIRST STANZAS OP THE 80K0 " RIO VERDE, RIO 
" VKRDE," raiKTRD IN BISHOP P£RCy*S RJELIQUES OF AN- 
CIENT ENGLISH POETRY, 

AN IMPROMPTU. 

Glassy water, glassy water, 

Down whose current, clear and strong, 
Chiefs confus'd in mutual slaughter, 

Moor and Christian, roll along. 



IMITATION OF THE STYLE OF **^**. 

Hermit hoar, in solemn cell 
Wearing out life's evening grey, 

Strike thy bosom, sage, and tell, 
What is bliss, and which the way ? 

Tlius I spoke, and speaking sigh'd, 
Scarce repressed the starting tear. 

When the hoary sage reply*d, 
Come, my lad, and driuk ikom^\i^«^\ 
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BURLESQUE 

or THI rOLLOWlKO LINKS OP LOPXZ DS VESA. 

AN IMPROMTU. 

Se acquien los leones vence 
Vence una muger hermosa 

O el de flaco averguen9e 
O ella di ser mais furiosa. 

If the man who turnips cries, 
Cry not when his father dies, 
'Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his father. 



TRANSLATION 

OF THE rOLLOWIKO LINKS AT TRK EKD OP BARBTT1*S tktt 

FHKASEOLOGT. 

AN IMPROMTU. 

Viva ! viva la padrona ! 
Tutta bella, e tutta buona, 
La padrona e un angiolella 
Tutta buona e tutta bella ; 
Tutta bella e tutta buona ; 
Viva ! viva la padrona ! 

Long may live my lovely Hetty ! 
Always young, and always pretty ; 
Always pretty, always young. 
Live, my lovely Hetnr, long ! 
Always young, and always pretty. 
Long may Wve my XoN^Vy \\^tt^ 1 
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IMPROVISO TRANSLATION 

OF THE FOLLOWING DISTICH ON TBB DVKS OP MODXNa's RUN- 
NING AWAT FROM THE COMET IN 1742 OR 174S. 

Se al venir vostro i prindpi se n* vapno 
Deh venga ogni di durate un axmo. 

If at your coming princes diappear, 

Comets ! come ev*ry day — • and stay a 

year. 



IMPROVISO TRANSLATION. 

Of the following Lines of^M» Beruerade et son Lit, 

Theatre des ris, et des pleurs, 
Lit ! ou je nais, et ou je meurs, 
Tu nous fais voir commai^ voiains^ 
Sont nos plaisirs, et nos ch^noB, 

In bed we laugh, in bed we C17, 
And bom in bed, in bed we die ; 
The near approach a bed may show 
Of human bliss to human woe. 



EPITAPH FOR MR. HOGARTH, 

The hand of him here torpid lies, 
That drew th' essential form of grace ; 

Here closed in death th* attehtiTe e^^%> 
That saw the mannert iu tVie ^ae^« 
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TRANSLATION 

or THE FOLLOWING LINES WRITTEN UNDER A PRINT BEPRI' 
SSNTIK6 PER&ONS SKAIUNG. 

SuR un mince crystal ITiyver conduit leurs pas, 
Le precipice est sous la glace : 
Telle est de nos plaisif s la 16g^re surface : 

Glissez, mortels ; n'appuyez pas. 

O'er ice the rapid skaiter flies, 

With sport above, and death below ; 

Where mischief lurks in gay disguise, 
Thus lightly touch and quickly go. 



IMPROMPTU TRANSLATION 

OF THE SA^TE, 

0*ER crackhng ice, o'er gulphs profound. 
With nimble glide the skaiters play ; 

O'er treach'rous Pleasure's flow'ry ground 
Thus lightly skim and haste away. 



TO MRS. THRALE, 

ON HER COMPLETING HER THIRTY-FIFTH TEAK. 

AN IMPROMPTU. 

Oft in danger, yet alive. 
We are come to thirty-five ; 
Long may better years arrive^ 
Better years tVvatv l\vvc\.^-^x^l 
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Could philosophers contrive 
Life to stop at thirty -five, 
Time his hours should never drive 
O'er the bounds of thirty-five. 
High to soar, and deep to dive, 
Nature -gives at thirty-five. 
Ladies, stock and tend your hive, 
Trifle not at thirty-five ; 
For, howe'er we boast and strive, 
Life declines from thirty-five. 
He that ever hopes to thrive 
Must begin by thirty-five ; 
And all who wisely wish to wive 
Must look on Thrale at thirty-five. 



IMPROMPTU TRANSLATION 

OF AN Aia IN THE CLEMENZA tE TITO OF MSTASTASIO 
BEGINNING, ** I)EH SE PIACERMI VUOI.'* 

Would you hope to gain my heart. 
Bid your teasing doubts depart ; 
He, who blindly trusts, -will find 
' Faith firom ev'ry gen'rous mind : 
He, who still expects deceit^ 
Only teaches how to cheat. 



VOL. /. . 8 c 
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TRANSLATION 

OF A SrSSCH OF AQUILBIO IV THK ADRIANO OF HITASTl- 
SIO, BEOIMNINO ** Tt7 CHK IN CO&TB INTECHIASTL " 

Grown old in courts, thou surely art not one 

Who keeps the rigid rules of ancient honour; 

Who skill d to soothe a foe with looks of kindness, 

To sink the fatal precipice before him, 

And then lament nis fall with seeming ^iendship: 

Open to all, true only to thyself^ 

Thou know^st those arts which blast with envious 

praise, 
Which aggravate a fault with feign'd excuses. 
And drive discountenanced virtue from the throne; 
That leave the blame of rigour to the prince, 
And of his ev*ry gift usurp the merit ; 
That hide in seeming zeal a wicked purpose, 
And only build upon another's ruin. 



POEMATA. 



MESSIA.* 



Ex alieno ingenio poeta, ex suo tantum versiiicator. 

ScALiG. Puet. 



ToLLiTE concentum, Solymsesetollite nymphse, 
11 iiu)rtale loquor ; ccelum mihi carminig alta 
ateries ; poscunt gravius coelestia plectrum, 
uscosi fontes, sylvestria tecta valete, 
onidesque Dese, et mendacis somnia Pindi : 
ly mihi qui fiamma movisti pectora sancti 
derea Isaise, dignos accende furores ! 
Immatura calens rapitur per secula vates 
c orsus — Qualis rerum mihi nascitur ordo ! 
rgo ! virgo parit ! felix radicibus arbor 
!ssseis surgit, mulcentesque sethera flores 
xlestes lambunt animse, ramisque cohimba, 
uncia sacra Dei, plaudentibus msidet alis. 
ectareos rores, ahmentaque mitia ccelum 
'sebeat, et tacite fcecundos irriget imbres. 
uc, foedat quos lepra» urit quos febris, adeste, 
ia salutares gpirant medicamina rami ; 

• This tranalatioD has been severely critipised by Dr. 
arton, in his edition of Pope, vol. L p. 105, 8vo. 1797. 
certainly contains some expressions that are not classi- 
1. Let it be remembered, however, that it was a college 
ercise, performed with gi^t rapidity, «.vui Htt^ ^ ^^^^ 
aised beyond all suspicion of defect. C 

2 c2 
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Stent in umbra 
riolentia solis. 
Testigia firaudis, 
JuaLXa e ij fae mam» pvctio intemerata bilaDcent 
Assolkt rcdocB : Mfis pnelendet oUvas 
CooBpoacds pax afaona snas^ tenasque revisens 
Sedjobas nivco Tiitos lucelMt amictu : 
Vo^laatQ^ cideres anm ! hix prnpuiet OTtam 
E3L| i e c tata dm ! aatcgg daostra refirii^ens, 
Xaacere, nogrie poer! tibi primas, ecce» corollas 
Depvoperat tdfaxs^ fbndit tibi munera quicquid 
Caorpit Arabs, bortb quicquid firondescit Eois. 
AhnK* en ! Lebanon gandentia culmina tollit. 
En ! sammo exultant nutantes vertice sylvae. 
Mittit aromaticas Tiffis Saronica nubes, 
£t joga Cann^ lecieattt fiagrantia ccdum. 



Audttur Dens ! eoce Deus ! reboantia drcoiii, 
Saxa sonant, Deus ! ecce Deus ! deflectitur astber, 
Demissumque Deum tellus capit ; ardua cedruSy 
Gloria syHarum, dominum indiuata salutet. 
Surgite conTalles, tumidi subsidite montes ! 
Stemite saxa Tiam, nqudi discedite fluctus r 
£n ! quern turba diu cecinenint entfaea, vates^ 
£n ! salvator adest ; vultus agnoscite caeci 
Divinos, surdos sacra vox permulceat aures. 
Ille cutim spissam visus bebetare vetabit, 
Reclusisque oculis infundet amabile lumen ; 
Obstrictasque diu linguas in carmina solvet. 
Ille vias vocis pandet, flexusque liquentls 
Harmonic purgata noros mirabitur amis. 
Accrescunt teneris tactu nova robora nervis : 
Consuetus fiilcro innixus reptare bacilli 
Nunc saltu capreas, iwmc cursu provocat euros. 
Non planctus,nonmae&tawixv«xsX«vi'8.^\T«.\\^ 
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Singultans mulcet, lachrymantes tergit ocellos. 
Vincla coercebunt luctantem adamantina mortem 
iEtemoque Orci dominaior vulnere languens 
Invalidi raptos sceptrl plorafoit lionores. 
Ut qua dulce strepent scateforae, qua lata 

yirescunt 
Pascua, qua blandum spirat purissimus aer, 
Pastor agit pecudes, teneros modo suscipit agnos 
£t gremio fotis selectas porrigit herbas, 
Amissas modo quaerit oves, revocatque vagantes ; 
Fidus adest custos, seu nox furat horrida nimbis, 
Sive dies medius morientia torreat arva. 
Postera sic pastor divinus seda beabit, 
£t curas felix patrias testabibur orbis. 
Non. ultra infbstis concurrent agpiina &ignis> 
Hostiles ocuiis flammas jaculaotia torvis ; 
Non litui accendent bdlum, non campus ah^is 
Triste coruscabit radiis ; dabit hasta recusa 
Vomerem, et in falcem rigidus curvabitur eoBus. 
Atria, pads opus, surgent, finemqvie caduci 
Natus ad opfatiun perducet c^eypta parentis. 
Qui duxit sulcos, iUi tenet areia mensem, 
£t serae texent vites umbracula proHt 
Attoniti dumeta vident inx^t^lto colpni 
Suave rubere rosis^ sitienfte^que inter arenas 
Garrula mirantur salientis mu^rmura rivi. 
Per saxa, ignivomi nuper spdae^ 4raQ^Bis« 
Canna viret^ jundque trejoiit yari^ilis umbra. . 
Horruit implexo qua vallis s&ale, Sgurse 
Surgh amans abies teretis> buxique sequaces .>■ 
Artifids firondent dexixee ; palmisque ruj^eta 
Aspera, odorate cedunt maJa gramiaa m3a'to. 
Per valles sociata lupo lasciviet agna, 
Cumque leono petet tutus praesepe juvencus. 
Florea mansuetae petul antes "v\ncu\;\. Xa^ 

2 c 3 
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Per ludum pueri injicient, et fessa colubrV 
Membra viatoris recreabunt frigore Iingus 
Serpentes teneris nil jam lethale micantes 
Tractabis palmis infans, motusque trisulcae 
Ridebit linguae innocuos, squamasque virentes 
Aureaque admirans rutilantis fulgura cristo. 
Indue reginam, turritae frontis honores 
ToUe Salema sacros, quam circum gloria pennas 
Explicate incinctam radiatae luce tiarae ! 
En ! formosa tibi spatiosa per atria, prdes 
Ordinibus surgit densis, vitamque requirit 
Impatiens, lenteque fluentes increpat annofi. 
Ecce peregrinis fervent tua limina turbis ; 
Barbarus en ! clarum divino lumine templum 
Ingreditur, cultuque tuo mansuescere gaudet 
Cinnameos cumulos, Nabathaei^lBunera veris» 
Ecce cremant genibus tritas regalibus arse ! 
Solis Ophyraeis crudum tibi montibus aurum 
Maturant radii ; tibi balsama sudat Idume. 
^theris en portas sacro fulgore micantes 
Coelicolae pandunt, torrentis aurea lucis 
Fluraina prorumpunt; non posthac sole rubescet 
India nascenti, placidaeve argentea noctis 
Luna vices revehet ; radios pater ipse diei 
Proferet archet3rpos ; coelestis gaudia lucis 
Ipso fbnte bibes, quae circumfusa beatam 
Regiam inimdabit, nullis cessura tenebris. 
Littora deficiens arentia deseret aequor ; 
Sidera fumabunt, diro labefacta tremore 
Saxa cadent, solidique liquescent robora montif : 
Tu secura tamen confusa elementa videbis, 
Laetaque Messia semper dominabere regtt 
Pollicitis firmata Dei, stabilita ruinis. 
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[Jan. 20, 21, 1773.1. 

Vi TiE qui varias vices 
Rerum perpetuus temperat Arbiter, 

Lseto cedere lumini 
Noctis tristitiam qui gelidse jubet, 

Acri sanguine turgidos, 
Obductosque oculos nubibus humidis 

Sanari voluit nieos ; 
£t me, cuncta beans cui nocuit dies, 

Luci reddidit et mihi. 
Qua te laude» Deus, qua prece prosequar ? 

Sacri discipulis libri 
Te semper studiis utilibus colam : 

Grates, summe Pater, tuis 
Recte qui fruitur muneribus, dedit. ' 



[Dec. 25, 1779.] 

Nunc dies Christo memoranda nato 
Fulsit, in pectus mihi fonte purum 
Gaudium sacro fluat, et benigni 

Gratia Coeli ! 

Christe, da tutam trepido quietem^ 
Cbriste, spem prsesta stabilem timenti ; 
Da fidem certam, precibusque fidis. 

Annue, Christe. 



[In Lecto, die Passionis, Apr. 13, 1781.] 

(7MME Deus, qui semper amas quodcunque 
cre^ti; 

Judice quo, scekrum est poenituisse salus ; 
^a veteres noxas animo sic flere novato^ 

Per Christurn ut veniam s\t Te^erite \ev^\. 
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[In Lecto, Dec 25, 1782.] 

Spb non inani confugis, 
Peccator, ad latus meum ; 
Quod poscis, baud unquam tibi 
Negabitur solatium. 



[Nocti, inter 16 et 17 Junii, 1763.»] 

SuMME Pater, quodcunque tuumf de corpore 
NuraenJ 

Hoc statuat, || precibus^ Cbristus adesse velit : 
Ingenio parcas, nee sit mibi culpa rogSsse,^ 

Qua solum potero parte, placere** tibi« 



[Cal. Jan. in lecto, antelucem. 1784.] 

Sum ME dator vitae, naturee aeteme magister* 
Causarum series quo moderante fluit, 

Respice quem subiget senium, morbique seniles, 
Quem terret vitae meta propinqua suae. 

Respice inutillter lapsi quempceniteteevi; 
Recta ut poeniteat, respice, magae parens. 

* The night above referred to by Dr. Johnson was that 
in which a paralytic stroke had deprived him of his voice; 
and, in the anxiety he felt lest it should likewise have im- 
paired his understanding, he composed the above lines, and 
said, concerning them, that he knew at the time that they 
were not good, but then that he deemed his discerning this 
to be sufficient for the quieting the anxiety before mentioned, 
as it shewed him that his power of judging was not dimi- 
nished. 

f AL tuae. \ Al. leges. |) AJ. statuant 

§ Ah votis. \ M. pTQCwrv. *♦ M. Utare. 
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Pater benigne, summa semper lenitas^ 
Crimine gravatam plurimo mentem leva : 
Concede veram pcenitentiam, precor, 
Concede agendam legibus vitam tuis. 
Sacri vagantes luminis gressus face 
Rege, et tuere, quae nocent pellens procul ; 
Veniam petenti, summe da vemam, pater; 
Veniseque sancta pacis adde gaudia : 
Sceleris ut expers^ omni et vacuus metu, 
Te, mente pura, raente tranquilly colam : 
Mihi dona raorte hsec impetret Christus saa. 



[Jan. 18, 1784.] 

SuMME Pater^ pure coUustra lumine pectus, 

Anxietas noceat ne tenebrosa mihi. 
In me sparsa manu virtutum semina lai^a 

Sic ale, proveniat messis ut ampla boni. 
Noctes atque dies animo spes laeta recurset, 

Certa mihi sancto flagret amore fides. 
Certa vetat dubitare fides, spes Iseta timere. 

Velle vetet cuiquam non bene sanctus amor. 
Da, ne sint permissa, Pater, mihi prsemia firustra, 

£t colere, et leges semper amare tuas. 
Hsec mihi, quo gentes, quo secula, Christe, piasti, 

Sanguine, precanti promereare tuo t 



[Feb. 27, 1784.] 

Mens mea, quid quereris? veniet tibi moUior 
bora, 

In summo ut videas numine Iseta patrem ; 
Divinam insontes iram placavit lesus ; 

Nunc est pro poena poemtuis^ t^\%. 
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CHRISTIANUS PERFECTUS. 

Qui cupit in sanctos Christo cx^ente r^enri, 
Abstergat mundi labem^ nee gaudia carnis 
Captans, nee fastu tumidus, semperque futuro 
Instet, et evellens terroris spicula corde, 
Suspiciat tandem clementem in numine patrem. 

Huic quoque, nee genti nee seetse noxius ulliy 
Sit sacer orbis amor, miseris qui semper adesse 
Gestiat, et, nuUo pietatis limite clausus, 
Cunctorum ignoscat vitiis, pietate fruatur. 
Ardeat huic toto saeer ignis pectore, possit 
Ut vitam, poscat si res, impendere vero. 

Cura placere Deo sit prima sit ultima, sanctae 
Irruptum vitae cupiat servare tenorem ; 
Et sibi, delirans quanquam et peccator in horas 
Displiceat, servet tutum sub pectore rectum. : 
Nee natet, et nunc has partes, nunc eligat illas, 
Nee dubitet quern dicat herum, sed, totus in uno, 
Se fidum addieat Christo, mortalia temnens. 

Sed timeat semper, caveatque ante omnia, turbs 
Ne stolidae similis, leges sibi segreget audax 
Quas servare velit, leges quas lentus omittat, 
Plenum opus effugiens, apt^s juga mollia collo, 
Sponte sua demens ; nihilum deeedere summae 
Vult Deus, at qui cuncta dedit tibi, cuncta repos- 

cit. 
Denique perpetuo contendit in ardua nisu, 
Auxilioque Dei fretus, jam mente serena 
Pergit, et imperiis sentit se duleibus actum. 
Paulatim mores, animum, vitamque refingit, 
Effigiemque Dei, quantum servare lieebit, 
Jnduit; et, terris major, ecelestia spirat. 
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JCterne rerum conditor, 
Salutis seternae dator ; 
Felicitatis sedibus 
Qui nee scelestos exigis, 
Quoscumque scelerum poenitet ; 
Da, Christe, pcenitentiam, 
Veniamque, Christe, da mihi ; 
^grum trahenti spiritum 
Succurre praesens corpori, 
Multo gravatam crimine 
Mentem benignus alleva. 



Luce coUustret mihi pectus alma, 
Pellat et tristes animi tenebras, .^ 

Nee sinat semper tremere ac dolere, 

Gratia Christi : 

Me Pater tandem reducem benigno 
Summus amplexu foveat, beato 
Me gregi Sanctus socium beatum 

Spiritus addat. 

JEJUNIUM ET CIBUS. 

Serviat ut menti corpus jejunia serva, 
Ut mens utatur corpore, sume cibos. 



AD URBANUM.* 1738. 

Urbane, nullis fesse laboribus, 
Urbane, nullis victe calumniis, 
Cui i&onte sertum in erudita 
Perpetuo viret, et virebit ; 

» See Gent. Mag. Vol. VIII. p. 156 -, ixi^ %^* «Nso ^^ 
Introduction to Vol. LIV. 
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Quid moliatur gens imitantium^ 
Quid et minetur, sollicitus parum, 
Vacare solis perge Musis, 
Juxta animo studiisque foelix. 
Linguse procacis plumbea spicula, 
Fidens, superbo frange silentio ; 
Victrix per obstantes catenras 
Sedulitas animosa tendet. 
Intende nervos fortis, inanibus 
Risurus olim nisibus emuli ; 
Intende jam nervos, habebis 
Participes opera Camoenas. 
Non uUa Musis pagina gratior, 
Quam quae sevens ludicra.jungere 
'Kovit, fatigatamque nugis 
Utilibus recreare mentem. 
Texente njinphis serta Lycoride, 
Rosse ruborem sic viola adjuvat 
Immista, sic Iris refulget 
^thereis variata fucis. 



IN RIVUM A MOLA STOANA LICH- 
FELDI^ DIFFLUENTEM. 

Errat adbuG vitreus per prata virentia rivus, 

Quo toties lavi membra tenella puer ; 
Hie delusa rudi frustrabar brachia motu, 

Dum docuit blanda voce natare pater. ^ 
Fecerunt rami latebras, tenebrisque diurais 

Pendula secretas abdidit arbor aquas. 
Nunc veteres duris peri^re securibus umbne, 

Longinquisque oculis nuda lavacra patent. 
Lympha tamen cursus agit indefessa perennis* 

Tectaque qua fluxit, nunc et aperta fluit. 
Quid ferat externi velox, c^uid deterat setas, 

Tu quoque sccutw% xe§» ^^^^^\%^^ \>aa&* 
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rNX10I SEATTON.* 

[Post Lexicon Anglicanum auctum et ewendatuni. ] 

Lexicon ad finem loDgo luctamine tandem 
Scaliger ut duxit, tenuis pertaesus opellse^ 
Vile indignatus studium, nugasque molestas^ 
Ingemit exosus, scribendaque lexica mandat 
Damnatis, poenam pro poenis omnibus unam. 

Ille quidem recte, sublimis, doctus et acer, 
Quern decuit majora sequi, majoribus aptum^ 
Qui veterum raodo facta ducum, modo carmina 

vatum, 
Gesserat et quicquid virtus, sapientia quicquid 
Dixerat, imperiique vices, ccelique meatus, 
Ingentemque animo seclorum volveret orbem. 

Fallimur exemplis ; temere sibi turba scholarum 
Imatuas credit permitti Scaliger iras. 
Quisque suumndritmodulum; tibi, prime virorura,. 
Ut studiis sperem, aut ausim par esse querelis, 
Non mihi sorte datum ; lenti seu sanguinis obsint 
Frigora, seu nimium longa jacuisse vetemo, 
Sive mihi mentem dederit natura minorem. 

Te sterili functum cura, vocumque salebris 
Tuto eluctatum spatiis sapientia dia 
Excipit sethereis, ars omnis plaudit amico, 
Linffuarumque omni terrd discordia concors 
Multiplici reducem circumsonat ore magistrum* 

Me, pensi immunis cum jam mihi reddor, inertis 
Desidise sors dura manet, graviorque labore 
Tristis et atra quies, et tardse taedia vitae. 
Nascuntur curis curs, vexatque dolorum 
Importuna cohors, vacuse mala somnia mentis. 

• See the Life of Dr. 3cAixv^ii« 
VOL. i, 2 » 
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Nunc clamosa juvant nocturnse gaudia mensae, 
Nunc loca sola placent ; frustra te; Somne, re- 

cumbens 
Alme voco, impatiens noctis metuensque diei. 
Omnia percurro trepidus, circum omnia lustro, 
Si qua usquam pateat melioris semita vite, 
Nee quid agam invenio ; meditatus grandia^ co^ : 
Notior ipse mihi fieri^ incultumque fateri 
Pectus, et ingenium vano se robore jactans. 
Ingenium^ nisi materiem doctiina ministrat^ 
Cessat inops rerum, ut t0Tpet> si marknoris absit 
Copia, Phidiaci feecunda potentia ccelL 
Quicquid agam, quocunqueferar, conatibus obstat 
Res angusta doim, et macrae penuria mentis. 

Non rationis opes animus, nunc partarecensetis 
Conspicit aggestas^ et se miratur in liHgy 
Nee sibi de gaza pnesens quod postulat usus ' 
Summus adesse jubet celsa dominator ab area;' 
Non^ operum serie seriem dum computat aevi, 
Praetentis fruitur, Isetos aut sumit honores 
Ipse 6ui judex, actse bene munera vitse ; 
Sed sua regna videns, loca nocte silentia late 
Horret, ubi vanss species, umbrseque fiigaces, 
Et rerum volitant rarse per inane figurse* 
Quid faciam ? tenebrisne pigram damnare s^ 

nectam 
Restat ? an accingar studiis gravioribus audax ? 
Aut, hoc si nimium est, tandem nova lexioa pos- 

cam? 
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AD THOMAM LAURENCE, 

MEDICUM DOCTISSIMUM, 

Cum fitium peregre agentem desiderio nimis tristri prose- 

queretur. 

Fateris ergo, quod populus solet 
Crepare vecors, nil sapientiam 
I^odesse vito> literasque, 
In dubiis dare terga rebus. 

Tu, queis laborat sors honiinum, mala^. 
Nee vincis acer, nee patens plus : 
Te mille succorem potentem 
Destituit medecina mentis. 

Per caeca noctis taedia turbidae, 
Figrae per boras lucis inutiles, 
Torpesque, languescisque, curis 
Solidtus nimis heu ! paternis. 

Tandem dolori plus satis est datum, 
Exurge fortis, hunc animis opus, 
Te, docta, Laurenti, vetustas, 
Te medici revocant labores. 

Permitte summo quicquid babes Patii, 
Permitte fidens ; et muliebribus. 
Amice, majorem querelis 
Redde tuis, tibi redde, mentem. 



IN THEATRO, MARCH 8, 1771. 

Tertii verso quater orbe lustri, 
Quid theatrales tibi, Crispe, pompae ? 
Quam decet canos male litterato^ 

Sexa n^>3l\\»s»^ 

2 D^ 
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Tene mulceri fidibus canoris? 
Tene cantorum modulis stupere ? 
Tene per pictas oculo elegante 

C urrere fonnas ? 

Inter squales, sine felle liber> 
Codices, veri studiosus, inter 
Rectius vives. Sua quisque carpat 

Graudia gratus. 

Lusibus gaudet puer otiosis, 
Luxus oblectat juvenem theatri, 
At seni fluxo sapienter uti 

Teinporie restat. 



INSULA KENNETHI, INTER HEBRIDAS. 

Parva quidem regio, sed religione priorum 

Clara, Caledonias panditur inter aquas. 
Voce ubi Cennethus populos domuisse feroces 

Dicitur, et vanos dedocuisse deos. 
Hue ego delatus placido per cterula cursu, 

Scire locus volui quid aaret iste novL 
lUic Leniades humili regnabat in aula, 

Leniades, magnis nobilitatis avis. 
Una duas cepit casa cum genitore puellas, 

Quas Amor undanim credei*et esse deas. 
Nee tamen inculti gelidis latuere sub antris, 

Accola Danubii qualia saevus habet. 
MoUia non desunt vacuse solatia vitse, 

Sive libros poscant otia, sive lyram. 
Fulserat ilia dies, legis qua docta supemse 

Spes hominum et curas gens procul esse jubet 
Utprecibus justas aveitaXiwvminia iras 
Lt summi accendal pec\».^ «cMstfc\i«Ki^ 
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Ponte inter strepitus non sacri munera cultus 

Cessarunt, pietas hie quoque cura fuit. 
Nil opus est aeris sacra de turre sonantis 

Admonitu, ipsa suas nunciat hora vices. 
Quid, quod sacrifici versavit foemina libros ? 

Sint pro legitimis pura labella sacris. 
Quo vagor ulterius ? quod ubique requlritur hie 
est, 

Hie secura quies, hie et honestus amor. 



SKIA. 



PoNTi profundis elausa recessibus, 
Strepens proeellis, rupibus obsita, 
Quam grata defesso virentem, 
Skia, sinum nebulosa pandis ! 

His eura, eredo, se<%us exulait ; 
His blanda certe pax habitat loeis ; 
Non ira, non mc»ror quietis 
Insidias meditatur horis. 

At non cavat^ rupe lateseere^ 
Menti nee flegree montibus aviis 
Prodest vi^ari, nee f^rementes 
In specula numerare fluetus. 

Humana virtus non sibi sufficit ; 
Datur nee sequum euique animum sibi 
Parare posse,. uteunquejaetet 
Grandiloquus.nimis alta Zeno. 

Exsstuantis pectoris impetum 
Rex mimmey solus tu zegiBy arbiter ; 
Mendsque, te tollente, fluctua; 
Te> resident, modecBx\\je ^x^cXva* 
2 dB 
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ODE DE SKIA INSULA. 

Permeo terras ubi nuda rupes 
Saxeas miscet nebulis ruinas, 
Torva ubi rident steriles coloni 

Rura labores. 

Pervagor gentes hominum ferorum, 
Vita ubi nullo decorata cultu 
Squallet informis, tigurique fumis 

Foeda latescit. 

Inter erroris salebrosa longi, 
Inter ignotae strepitus loquelae, 
Quot modis, mecum, quid agat, requiro, 

Thralia diucis ? 

Seu viri curas, pia nupta mulcet, 
Seu fovet mater sobolem benigna, 
Sive cum libris novitate pascit 

Sedula mentem. 

Sit memor nostri, fideique solvat 
Fida mercedem, meritoque blandum 
Thralise discant resonare nomen 

Littora Skise. 



8PES. 

Apr, 16, 178S. 
HoRA sic peragit citata cursum ; 
Sic diem sequitur dies fugacem ! 
Spes novas nova lux pant, secunda 
Spondens omma cTeiv3X\^VwDNi5X\^\ 
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Spes ludit stolidas, metuque csco 
Lux angit, miseros ludens homullos. 



VERSUS, 

COLLABI CAVKM DOUIKI BANKS INSC&IBXNOX. 

Ferpetui, ambita bis terr^ prsemia lactis 
Haec habet^ altrici capra secunda Jovis* 



AD FCEMINAM QUANDAM GENEROSAM QJJX LI- 
BERTATIS CAUSiE IN SERMONS PATROCINATA 
TUERAT* 

Liber ut esse velim suasisU, pulchra Maria : 
Ut maneam liber, pulchra Maria, vale. 



JACTURA TEMPORIS. 

HoRA perit furtira Isetis, mens temporis »gra 
Pigritiam incusat, nee minus bora pent. 



QuAS navis recipit, quantum sit pondus aquarum, 
Dimidium tanti ponderift intret onus. 



QuoT vox missa pedes abit horse parte secunda ? 
Undecies centum denos quater adde duosque. 
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ElV BIPXION.* 






E^ TO tSj^EAISSHS sTf^i twv 'Ove/pcov "Ami/ica.t 

KiJflr^tJi, /t*iiJ' dlnli ^HriTtlpa fjtifjLYiTiB 0f« . 
'Ex Ai ^ Ecr/lv Ovop, i^cw^ 9ro7' Ev^^^gy "OfAnpog, 



IN ELIZiE ENIGMA. 

Quis formsB modus imperio ? Venus arrogat 
audax 
Omnia, jiec curae &unt sua sceptra JovL 

* The Rev. Dr. Thomas Birch, author of the History 
of the Royal Society, and other works of note. 

•f* The lady on whom these verses, and the Latin onei 
that immediately follow, were written, is the celebrated 
Mrs, JElfzabcth Carter, w\\o Uatv&V&led live works of Epicte- 
tiifs from the Greek. 
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Ab Jove Mseonides descendere somnia narrat ; 

Hffic veniunt Cyprise somnia missa Deas» 
Jupiter unus erat, qui stravit fulmine gentes ;. 

Nunc armant Veneris lumina tela Jovis. 



* O QUI benignus crimina ignoscis. Pater, 
Facilisque semper confitenti ades reo, 
Aurem faventem preeibus O prsebe meis^ 
Scelerum catena me laborantem gravd 
iBtema tandem liberet dementia, 
Ut summa laus sit, summa Christo gloria. 



Per vitae tenebras rerumque incerta vagantem 
Numine prassenti me tueare, Pater ! 

Me ducat lux sancta, Deus, lux sancta sequatur; 
Usque regat gressus, gratia fida meos. 

Sic peragam tua jussa libens, accinctus ad omne 
Manc&tum, vivam, sic moriarque tibi. 



Me, Pater omnipotens, de puro respice coelo, 
Quem moestum et timidum crimina dira gra- 
vant ; 

Da veniani pacemque mihi, da, mente serena, 
Ut tibi qu8e placeant, omnia promptus agam. 

Solvi, quo Christus cunctis delicta redemit, 
£t pro me pretium, tu patiare. Pater* 

* This and the three following ardcles are metrical ver> 
■ions of collects in the Liturgy ; the first, of that, begin^ 
ning, ** O God, whose nature and property ;" the 2d and 
Sd, of the collects for the 17th and 21 st' Sundays after- 
Trinity ; and the 4th, of the 1st collect \ti X3cw% «tewfi««vvsc». 
service. 
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[Dec. 5, 1784, *] 

SuMiffE DeuSy cai caeca patent penetralia cordis; 

Quem nulla anxietas, nulla cupido fugit ; 
Quern nil vafirities peccantum subdola celat ; 

.Omnia qui spectans, omnia ubique regis ; 
Mentibus afflatu terrenas ejice sordes 

Divino, sanctus regnet ut intus amor : 
Eloquiuinque potens linguis torpentibus afier, 

Ut tibi laus onmi semper ab ore sonet : 
Sanguine quo gentes» quo secula cuncta piavit, 

Hsec nobis Chris tus promeruisse velit ! 



PSALMUS CXVII. 

Ann I qua volucris ducitur orbita, 
Patrem coelicoKkm perpetuo colunt 
Quovis sanguine cretae 
Gentes undique carmine. 
Patrem, cujus amor blandior in dies 
Mortales miseros servat, alit, fovet, 
Omnes undique gentes, 
Sancto dicite carmine. 



f Seu te ssQva, levitas sive improba fecit, 
Musca, mese comitem, participemque dapis, 

Pone metum, rostrum fidens immitte culullo, 
Nam licet, et toto prolue laeta mero. 

* The day on which he received the sacnunent for the 
last time ; and eight days before his decease. 

f The above it a versiou of the song, << Busy, curious 
thirsty By," 
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Tu, quamcunque tibi velox indulserit annus, 

Carpe diem, fugit, heu, non rerocanda dies ! 
Quse nos blanda comes^ qus nos perducat eodem^ 

Volvitur hora mihi, volvitur hora tibi ! 
Una quidem, sic fata volunt, tibi yivitur sestas, 

Eheu, quid decies plus mihi sexta dedit ! 
Olim praeteritae numeranti tempora vitae, 

Sexaginta annis non minor un^s erit. 



* Habso, dedi quod alteri ; 
Habuique, quod dedi mihi ; 
Sed quod reliqui, perdidu 



t E WALTONI PISCATORE PERFEC 
TO EXCERPTUM. 

Nunc, per gramina fusi, 
Dens^ nronde salicti, 
Dum defenditur imber, 
MoUes ducimus horas. 

* These lines are a version of three sentences that are 
said in the manuscript to be " On the monttment of John 
of Doncaster ;** and which are as follow : 

What I gave that I have ; - 
What I spent that I had; 
What I left that I lost. 
f These Lines are a Translation of part of a Song in the 
Complete Angler of Isaac Walton, written by John Chalk- 
bill, a friend of Spenser, and a good poet in his time. 
They are but part of the last stanza, which, tliat the reader 
may have it entire, is here given at length. 
* If the Sun's excessive heat 

Hake our bodies swelter, 
To an osier hedge w^ g^\. « ■ \ 

For a friendly shelter; ' 



^12 POfiMATA. 

Hie, dum debita morti 
Paulum vita moratur^ 
Nunc rescire priora, 
Nunc instare faturis» 
Nunc summi prece sancta 
Patris numen adire est. 
Quicquid quseritur ultra, 
Csco ducit amore, 
Vel spe ludit inani, 
Luctus mox pariturum. 



^ QuisQuis iter tendis, vitreas qua lucidus undas 
Speluncse lat^ Thamesis prsetendit opacs ; 
Marmore^ trepidant qua lentae in fomice guttSi 
Crystallisque latex fractus scintillat acutis ; 

Where in a dike, 
Perch or pike, 
Roadi or dace, 
We do chase. 
Bleak or gudgeon. 
Without grudging. 

We are still contented. 

Or we sometimes pass an hour 

Under a green willow. 
That defends us from a shower. 
Making earth our pillow ; 
Where we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stops our breath ; 
Other joys 
Are but toys. 

And to be lamented. 
» The above Lnies are a version of Pope's rerses on hi» 
own grotto, which begvw, " Thou who ihalt stop where 
ThMtneB* traniluc^nt wa^e." 
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Gemmaque, luxurfse nondum famulata nitenti 
Splendit, et incoquitur tectum sine fraude metal- 

lum; 
Iiigred^^ O ! rerum pura cole mente parentem ; 
Auriferasque auri metuens scrutare cavemas. 
Ingredere! £^rise sacrum en tibi panditur an- 
trum! 
Hie, in se totum, longe per opaca futuri 
Temporis, Henricum rapuit vis vivida mentis : 
Hie pia Vindamius traxit suspiria, in ips& 
Morte memor patriae; hie, Marmontt pectore 

prima 
Codestis ndo caluerunt semina flammse. 
T^mnere opes, pretium sceleris, patriamque tueri 
Fords, ades ; tibi sponte patet venerabiie limen* 



GRiECORUM EPIGRAMMATUM 
VERSIONES METRlCiE. 

Pag. 2. Brodffii edit. Bas. Ann. 1549. 

N«K Argos pugilem, non me Messana creavit; 

Patria Sparta mihi est, patria clara virfim. 
Arte valent isti, mihi robo revivere solo est, 

Convenit ut natis, inclyta Sparta, tuis. 



Br. 2. 

QuANDOQuiDEM passim nulla tatiowe ^^TvmSp^^ 
Cuncte cinisi concta et \iidicc«^ cxaxcXa. t^s^ 
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Br. 5. 
Pkotors qui duroy crodos de vite racemos 

Venturi exsecuit, vascula prima men, 
Labraque constrictus^ semesos, jamqae tertodm 

Sub pedibns, populo pnetereunte, j^ctt. 
SnppUcmim hiiic, quoniam creicentia guadia 
Isesit, 

Det Bacchus, dederat quale, Lycurge, tibi. 
Hee poterant uvae keto convivia cantu 

IVuilcere, aut pectus triste levare mails. 



B^ 8. 
Febt humeris daudum valldis per compita cascus. 
Hie oculos socio commodat, ille pedes. 



Br. 10. 
Qui, mutare vias ausus terrseque marisque, 

Trajecit montes nauta, fretumque pedes, 
Xerxi, tercentum Spartse Mars obsdtit acris 

Militibus ; terris sit pelagoque pudor ! 



Br. 11. 

Sit tibi, Calliope, Parnassum, cura, tencnti. 
Alter ut adsit Homerus, adest etenim alter 
Achilles. 



Br. 18. 
Ad Musas Venus haec ; Veneri parete puellse, 

In vos ne missus spicula tendat amor. 
Hsoc Musai ad Venerem ; sic Marti, diva, 
Tninerk, 
flue nuoquam vdVV^ d^dw^* «te.i^ 
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Br. 19. 
PBoavjEBA ton oec te sUs^taao turbine toJJat, 

Neo DKnti injicial: sordida cura jugum ; 
Nam vita incertis iccerta impellitur anris. 
Qomeique in partee Uaetai retracta iluit j 
Firma manet virtits ; virtuti iimitere, tutus 

Per fluctua vitas gic tibi cureus erit. 



Br. 21. 
HosA bonis quasi nunc instet suprema fruaris, 

Hura ut victuni secula, parce bonif : 
Divitiis, utrin(]ue cavens, q^ui tempore parcit. 

Tempore divitiis utitur, die eapit. 



Br. 34. 

NuHQUAM jugera mesiibuB onusta, aut 
Quos Grges cumulos faabebat auri j 
Quod vitte satis est, peto, Macrine, 
Mi, nequid nhnis, est niniis probatum. 



NoN opto aut precibus posco ditescere, pauds 
Sit contenta mihi vita clolore carens. 



Br. 24. 

Recta ad pauperiem tenoiti cui coipon cordi 
eat 
Midta tlcre^ et multas ndificaie doiaot. 
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Br. 24. 
Tu neque dulce putes alien® aocumba« menss^ 

Nee {KTobrosa avidse srata sit offii gute ; 
Nee ficto flctu, fictis soTvare cachinnisy 

Arridens domino, coUacrymansque tuo. 
Laetior haud tecum, tecum ^eque tristior un- 
quam, 
Sed MiLse ridens, atque dolens Mili«. 



Br. 86r 

Nil non mortale est mortalibus ; omne quod est 
hie 
Praetereunt, aut hos prseterit omne bonum. 



Br. 26. 
Democrite, invisas homines majore cadiinno, 

Plus tibi ridendum secula nostra dabunt. 
Heraclite, fluat lacrymarum crebrior imber ; 

Vita hominum nunc plus quod misereris habet 
Interea dubito : tecum me causa nee uUa 

Ridere, aut tecum me lacrimare jubet. 



Br. 26. 
Elige iter vitae ut possis : rixisque dolisque 
Perstrepit omne forum; cura molesta domi 
est. 
Rura labor lassat ; mare mille pericula terrent ; 

Verte solum, fient causa timoris opes ; 
Paupertas misera est ; multse cum conjuge litei 
Tecta ineunt ; co&lebs omnia solus ages. 
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PiideB aucta ^vat, rapta orbat, cseca juvents eat 
V^itue, canitiei cauta vigore caret. 

£i^ opleut homines, aut Btiaqiiain in lu- 
minU oras 
Venisae, aut viB& luce repente mori. 

Elige iter vitte ut mavis, pradentia laueque 

Fermeat onme forum ; vita quieta domi est. 
Ktia omat natura ; levat maris aspera lucrum, 

Verte solum, donet plena crumena decus ; 
Pauperies latitat, cum conjuge gaudia ronlu 

Tecta ineunt, ccekbs impedicre minus ; 
Mulcet amor prolis, sopor est sine prole pro- 
fundus ; 

PTfficellit juvenis vi, pietate senex. 
Nemo optet nunquam venisse in lumlnis eras, 

Aut periisse, scatet yita beaigna bonis. 

Br. 27. 

ViTAomnis Bcenaest ludusque, aut ludere disce 

Sena sepon^M, -aut mala dura pati. 

Br. 27. 
Qvx line morte fuga est vitce, quam turba ma- 
lomm 
Nod vitooda gravtm, ifoa (aletfuida &cit? 
Duldp dat naturA qi^deni, mare, aidwa, terras' 

Lunaque quas et sol itque reditque vias. 
Terror best aliidt QafBtpfQue, et si^ajd habebU 
Forte boni, ultrices experfere vices. 

Br. 27. 
TERRA3f adit nudut.'de tern nudvatbVV^. 
Quid JaboreffideC? nmivMi loMA^i^ ««<> 
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Br. n. 
Natus eram lacrymans, lacrymans e luce recedo : 

Suot quibus a lacrymis vix vacat ulla dies. 
Tale hominum genus est, infirmuniy triste, mi- 
sellum, 
Quod mors in cineres solvit, et abdit humo. 



Br. 29. 
QuisQuis adit lectos elata uxore secundos, 
Naufragus iratas iUe retentat aquas. 



Br. 30. 
P(ELix ante alios nullius debitor seris ; 

Hunc sequitur coelebs ; tertius, orbe, venis. 
Nee male res cessit, subito si fun ere sponsam 

Ditatus magna dote, recondis bumo. 
His sapiens lectis, Epicurum quserere frustra 

QuaJes sint monades, qua fit inane, sinas. 



Br.SL 
Optarit quicunque senex sibi longius sevum, 

Dignus qui multa in lustra senescat, eril. 
Cum procul est, optat, cum venit, quisque se* 
nectam 
Incusat, semper spe meliora videt. 



Br. 46. 
Omnis vita nimis brevis est felicibus, una 
Nox miseris longi tem^ox\% \ta\»x\a^v. 
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Br. 55, 
Gratia ter gratB est velcnc. sin forte nK»etur, 
Gratia vix restat nomine digna buo. 



Br. 56. 

Seu prece potcatur, seu non, da Jupiter omne, 
Magne, bonum; omne malum, et poscentibui 
abniie nobis. 



Br. 60. 
Me, cane vitato, canis exdpit alter : eodem 

In me animo tdlus ^gnit et unda (eras, 
Nee minim ; restat tepori conscendere cerium, 

Sidereus tamen hie territat, ecce canis ! 



Br. 70. 

Tellori, arboribus ver frondens, sideta cmlo, 

GrsciK et urbs, urbi est ista pn^tago, decua. 



Br. 75. 
Ihpia facta patranB, homines fortasse latebiSf 
Non potens, meditans prars, latere Deos. 



AiTTion sa^rrum, DanaS surum, Eoropa juven- 

ctim, 
Et cyctumi fecit, Leda pettta Jovenu 
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Br. 92. 
JEVi mt novi quam sim brevis ; •astra tti&nti, 

Per certas stabiii leg« voluta vices, 
Tangitur baud pedibus tellus : con viva Deoruxn 

Expleor ambrosiis exhilarorque cibis. 

Br. 96. 
Quod nimium est sit ineptum, hinc,, ut dixere 
priores, 
£t melli nimio fellis amaror inest. 



Br. 103. 
Pupp£ g^bemati^ix sedisti, audacia, prima 

Divitils acuens aopera coirda virum; 
Sola rates struls infidas, et jdulcis-amorem 

Lucri ulciscendum mox nece sola doces. 
A urea secia hominum, quorum spectandus ocellis 

£ longinquo itidem pontus et orcus erat. 



Br. 126. 
DiTEScis, credo, quid restat ? quicquid habebis 

In tumulum tecum, mortejubente, trabes? 
Divitias cumulas, pereuntes negligis horas, 
•Incrementa aevi non cumulare potes. 



Br. 126. 
Mater adulantum, prolesque pecunia curae, 
Teque frui timor est, tequc carere dolor. 



Br. 126. 
Me iniserum sors omms Vvabet; Iboentibus annis 
Pauper eram, i\uTnrc\\s d\^\i\\. «x<i».^«K&\ 
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Quels uti poteram quondam Fortuna negavit^ 
Queis uti nequeo, nunc mUii pnebet opes. 



Br. 127. 
Mnemosyne, ut Sappho mellita voce canentem 
Audiit, irata est ne nova Musa foret. 



Br. 152. 
Cum tacet indoctus, sapientior esse videtur, 
£t morbus tegitur, dum premit ora pudor* 



Br. 155. 
Nunc huicy nunc allis cedens, cura &rra Menip- 
pus 
Credit, Achsemenidte nuper agellus eram. 
Quod hulli proprium versat Fortuna, putabat 
Ille suum stolidus, nunc putat ille suum. 



Br. 156. 
NoN Fortuna sibi te gratum tollit in altum; 
At docet, exempio, vis sibi quanta, tuo. 



Br. 162. 
Hic, aurum ut reperit, laqueum abjicit, alter ut 
aurum 
Non reperit, nectit quem reperit, laqueum* 



Br. 167 
Vive tuo ex animoy vario rumore loquetur 
De te plebs audaXf hie beiie> c^^^*& \sa^^« 
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ViTJS votUL Jbrem ett^ pvopmna ai caippev^ «iQlis> 
Quaerenti obveniet mox sine flore rubus. 



Br. 170. 
PuLiciBUS morsus/ restincta lampade, stultus 
Exclamat : nunc me ceraere desinitis. 



Br. 202. 
Mekodotum pinxit Diodorus, et exit imago, 
Ftaster Menodotum> nullius absimilis. 



Br. 205. 
Haud lavit Fhido, baud tetigit, mibi febre ca- 
lenti 
In mentem ut venit nominis, interii^ 



Bn210. 

Nycticorax cantat lethale, sed ipsa canenti 
Demophilo auscultans Nycticorax moritur. 



Br, 212. 

Hermem Deorum nuncium, pennis levem, 
Qup rege gaudent Arcades, furem boum^ 
Hujus palestrae qui vigil custos stetit, 
Chm nocte toUit Atilus, et ridens ait : 
Prae&tat magistro sae^^^cic^xiXx^ «q«. 
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Br. 223. 
Qui jaoet hici »hvU8 viKit, niyncv linainfe cftssiiS) 
Dario magno non minus ille potest.^ 



Br, 227. 
Fun us Alexandri mentltur fama ; fidesque 
Si Phsebo, victor nescit obire xUein. r 



Br. ^41. 

Nauta, quis hoc jaceat ne percontere sepulchro, 
Eveniat tantum mitior unda tibi ! 



Br. 256. 
Cur opulentus eges? tua cuncta in fcenore 
ponis. 
Sic aliis dives, tu tibi pauper agis. 

Br.?62, 
Qui pascit barbam si crescit mente, Platbhi, • 
Hirce, parem nitido tua barba facit. 



Br. 266. 
Clarus Joannes, reginse affinis, ab ^to 

Sanguine Anastasu ; cuncta sepulta jacenf : ' 
Et pius, et recti cultor : non ilia jacere 

Dicam ; stat virtus non subigenda neci, 



Cv^cTiPAREiss tellus salve, lei\«^i%Sft ^ws^ 
I^geni; fufe'mf Aon gra^^A^f^ i^^ 
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Br. 285. 
Naufraous liic jaceo ; contitt» jacet ecce co- 
lonuB 1 
Idem orcus terrse, sic, pelagoque subest. 



Br. SOL 
Quid salvere jubes me, pessime ? Corripe Gres- 
sus; 
Est mihi quod non te rideo, plena salus. 



Br. 804. 
Et ferus est Timon sub terrls ; janitor orci, 
Cerbere^ te morsu ne, petat iUe, ci^ve. 



4 



Br. 307. 

ViTAM a terdecimo sextus mihi finiet annus, 
Astra mathematicos si modo vera docent. 

SufiSicit hoc votis, flos hie piilcherrimus sevi est, 
Et senium triplex Nestoris uroa capit. 



Br. 822. 

ZosiMA, quae solo fuit olim corpore serva, 
Corpore nunc etiam libera facta fult. 



Br. 326. 
ExiGUUM en ! Priami monumentum ; baud ille 
meretiur 
Quale, sed hostUes, qu«X« A^^t% xciwciMSL^ 
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Br. 326. 
Hector dat gladium Ajacl, dat balteum et Ajax 
Hectori^ et exitio munus utrique fuit. 



Br. 344. 
Ut vis, ponte minax; modo tres discesseris 
ulnas, 
Ingfemiaa fluctus, ingeminaque sonum. 



Br. 344. 

Naufragus hie jaceo ; fidens tamen utere velis. 
Tutum aliis sequor, me pereunte, fuit. 



Br. 398. 
Heraclitus ego ; indoctae ne laedite linguae 

Subtile ingenium qusero, capaxque mei, 
Unus homo mihi pro sexcentis, turba popelli 

Pro nullo, clamo nunc tumulatus idem. 

Br. 399. 
Ambraciota, vale lupc alma, Cleombrotus infit, 

£t saltu e muro ditis opaca petit : 
Triste nihil passus, animi at de sorte Platonis 

Scripta legens, sola vivere mente cupit. 



Br. 399. 
Servus, Epictetus, mutilato corpore, vixi, 
Pauperieque Irus, curaque summa Deum. 



Br. 445. 
Unde hie Praxiteles? nudam vadi8tifi> Ad»\A.^ 
Et Pari, et Anchisa, nou 8L\va*>\«ft»t«a^* 



n _ 
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Br. 451. 
SuFFLATO accendis quiBquis carbone lucernain, 
Corde meo accendens ; ardeo totus !ego. 



Br. 486. 
Jupiter hoc teiqplum, ut, siquando relinquit 
Olympum, 
Atthide non alius desit Olympus, habet. 



Br. 487. 
Civia et extemus grati ; domus hospita nescit 
Quserere> quis, cujus, quis pater, unde venis. 



POMPEIL 

Br. 487. 
Cum fugere baud posait, fractis Victoria pennis, 
Te manet imperii, Roma, perenne decus. 



Br. 488. 
L AT RONES alibi locupletum quaerite tecta, 
Assidet huic custos strenua pauperies. 



FoRTUKiE malim adversae tolerare proceUas, 
Quam domini ingentis ferre supercilium. 



En, Sexto, Sexti meditatur imago, silente» 
Orator statua est, statueeque orator imago. 



PuLCHRA est virginitas intacta, at vita periret, 
Omnes si veWent Nvr^mXaX.^ ixvx\% 
i^eoMitiam fugiens, meiNatsi coTi\xtiicv^\^^ 
Conjugium, utpxo le de%VowwB«vT^Nxs«:, 
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FitHT bumerii, vf nerobile onus Cythereiu* lierot 
Per Trojs flammu. densaijue telsi patrem 

Clamat et A^vis, retuti, ne taiigite, vita 
Eiciguum est Marti, Bed mihi grande lucrum. 



FoKHA animaa hominuin capit, ati « gratia deait, 
Nqh tenet; eica ngtat pulcbn, led hamug 
abeflt. 

CoGiTAT aut loquitur nit vir, nil cogitat uxor, 
Felici thalamo non, puto, rixa atrepit. 



BucciKA dJBJecit Thebanim mccnta, Btnuit 
Quffi lyra, quam ubi non concinit harmonia ! 

Mentk leneB olim jurenia. Fauitine, premebas. 
Nunc juvenum terres robore corda senex. 

LEEVum at utrumque decus, juveni quod pnitbuit 
olim 
Turba seoum, juvenes nunc tribucre lent. 

ExcxptjG hoBpiUo muBSB) tribuere libelloB 
Herodoto hospitii prsemta, quceque suum. 

Stella mea, obaervana itellaa. Diiineffithera 
tudat . , ' 

Multis ut te ocuUb sim potis aspicerc. 
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Da9 bene collatos, quos Roma et Grsecia jactat. 
Ad Divos paribus passibus ire duces ; 

Sed similem, Plutarche, tuae describere vitam 
Non poterasy regio non tulit uUa parem. 



Dat tibi Fythagoram pictor; quod ni ipse tacer 
Pythagoras mallet, vocem habuisset opus. 



Prole M Hippi et sua qua meliorem secula nul- 
lum • 
Videre, Archidicen hsec tumulavit humrus ; 
Quam, regum sobolem, nuptam, matrem, atque 
sororem 
Fecerunt nulli sors titulique gravem. ' 



Cecropidis gravis hie ponor, Martique dicatus, 
Quo tua signantur gesta, Philippe, lapis. 

Spreta jacet Marathon, jacet ^t Salaminia laurus, 
Omnia dum Macedum gloria et arma premunt. 

Sint Demosthenica ut jurata cadavera voce, 
Stabo illis qui sunt, quique fuere, gravis. 



Floribus in pratis, legi quos ipsej coronam 
Contextam variis, do, Rhodoclea, tibi : 

Hie anemone humet, confert narcissus odores 
Cum violis ; spirant lilia mista rosis. 

Hi^ redimita comas, mores depone superbos, 
Haec peritura nitent ; tu peritura nites ! 

MuREM Asclepiades sub tecto ut vidit avarus, 
Quid tibi, mus, mecvim, dvxil, «Lmlce, tibi ? 
Mas blandum ridena, xeai^oxv^xv, ^^^ >i\\xNa\^\»wN 
Hie, bone vir, sedem, tvow ^XvKv^^Vd., ^^v^i. 
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S^PE tuum in tumulum lacrymarum decidit 
imber 
Quem fundit blando junctus amore dolor ; 
Charus enim cunctis/tanquam, dum vita manebat, 

Cuique esses natus, cuiqae sodalis, eras. . 
Heu quam dura preces sprevit, quam simja que- 
relas 
Parca, juventutem non miserata tuam ! 



Arti ignis lucem tribui, tamen artis et ignis 
Nunc ope, suppUcii vivit imago mei. 

(jrratia nulla 'hominum mentes tenet, ista Pro- 
methei 
Munera muneribus, si retulere fabri. 



Illa triumphatrix Graitim consueta procorum 
Ante suas agmen Lais habere fores, 

Hoc Veiieri speculum ; nolo me cemere qualis 
Sum nunc, nee possum cemere qualis eram. 



Crbthida fabellas dulces garrire peritaih 
Prosequitur lacrymis filia moesta Sami : 

Blandam lanifici sociam sine fine loquacem, 
Quam tenet hie, cunctas quse manet, alta quies. 

Digits, Causidici, gelido nunc marmore magni 
Mugitum tumulus comprlmit Amphiloci. 



Si forsan tumulum quo coudltut "ELVixw^^tAa^ ^x&«^ 
Wil lucti facies ; ossa Viabel eX. cvasx^^"^- 

2ip a ' ' 
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EPICETI. 



ft 

,Me, rex deorum, tuque, due, necessitas, 
Quo, lege vestra, vita me feret mea. 
Sequar libenter, sin reluctari velim, 
Fiam scelestus, nee tamen minus i^quar. 



ETHEOCR1T6. 

Post A, lector, hie quiescit Hipponax, 
Si sis scelestus, prseteri, procul, marmor : 
At te bonum si noris, et bonis natum, 
Tutum hie sedile, et si placet, sopor tutus. 



EUR. MET). 198-203. 

NoN immerito culpanda venit 
Proavum vsecors insipientia, 
Qui convivia lautasque dapes 
Hilarare suis jussere modis 
Cantum, vitse dulce levamen, 
At nemo feras iras hominum, 
Dpmibus claris exitiales. 
Voce aut fidibus pellere docuit 
Queis tamen aptam ferre medelam 
Utile cunctis hoc opus esset ; 
Namque, ubi mensas onerant epula», 
Quorsum dulcis luxuria soni ? 
Sat Isetitia sine subsidiis, 

Pectora moWi mvAcet ^xjN^x^ 

Copia coense. 



Kai tow; Ila^i'nv vrxHity tguti ®tav. 
The abore ii a Version of a Latin Epigrsm on &e famous 
John Duke of Marlborougli, by the Abb£ SalTini, vhicb i* 
as rollowa: 

Haud alio vultu, fremuit Mars acer in umje : 
Haad alio, Cjprlam pcrcurit ore Dcam. 
TTie Duke was, it seems, mnarkably handsonM in his 
person, to which the second line has rei^ence. 

SEFFEM STATES. 
Prima parit terras slas, siccatqiie secunda, 
Evocat Abramum dein tertia: quarta Telinquit 
^gyptum; templo Solomonisquintasupersit ; 
Cynim sexta timet ; Isetatur septima Cbristo. 

* His Tempelmanni nunieris descripBeriB orbem, 
' Cum Hex centuriis Judteo millia septem. 

* To die alHne Linei (which are ' unfinished, and can 
therefore be only offned as a fragment) in die Doctor's ma- 
nuscript, are prefixed the words, " Geograpbik Metiica." 
As «te are refeired, in Che fintofthe Tcnes, to Templeman, 
for having furnished the numerical computationk that are 
the suljject of them, hi* «ork has been accordingly Con- 
sulted, the title of which ia, " A New Survey of the Globe," 
and which professes to give an aceurate menniration of all 
the empires. Jiingdoms, and other divi^na thereof, in the 
square miles Chat they rcspecliTely contain. On comparison 
of the serera) numbers in these lenes wilb those set down 
by Templeman, it appean that nearly half of tbem are pre- 
cisely the some ; the rest are not quite so^eiaetly done. For 
the convenience of the reader, it has been thought right to 
subjoin' each number, ai it stands in Templeman'*! works, 
(•that in Doctor Johnson's venea which rafen tuit. 

1. In this first article that u veruGed, d«n '^k «& «««- 
rate couToniuty in Dr. Jobnaoa'a mnrvtici «iT(«a-^^w^^*> 
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Myrias ' lE^ypto cessit bis septima pingui. 
Myrias adsascit sibi nonagesima septem 
Imperium qua Turca^ ferox exercet iniquum. 

Undecies binas decadas et millia septem. 
Sortitur^ Pelopis tellus quae nomine gaudet. 

Myriadas decies septem numerare jubebit 
Pastor * Arabs : decies octo sibi Persa ^ requirit. 
Myriades sibi pulchra duas, duo millia poscit 
Parthenope.^ ^Nbvles vult tellus mille Sicana. 
^Papa suo regit imperio ter millia quinque. 
Cum sex centuriis numerat sex millia TuscusJ 
Centuria Ligures* augent duo millia quarta. 
Centurise octavam decadem addit Lucca* se- 
cundae. 

Ut dicasy spatiis quam latis imperet orbi 
^^^Russia, m3rriadas ter denas adde trecentis : 
^^Sardiniam cum sexcentis sex millia complent. 

Cum sexagenis, dum plura recluserit setas, 
Myriadas ter mille homini datterra^^ colendas. 

Vult sibi vicenas millesima myrias addi, 
Vicenis quinas, Asiam^^ metata celebrem. 

Se quinquagenis octingentesima jungit 

2.The square miles of Egypt are, in Templcman, 1 40,700. — 
:5. The whole Turkish empire, in Templeman, is computed 
at 960,057 square miles. — 4. In the four following articles, 
the numbers in Templcman and in J<^nson*s verses are 
alike. We find, accordingly, the Morea, in Templcman, 
to be set down at 7,220 square miles. — Arabia, at 700,000. 
— Persia, at 800,000. — And Naples, at 22,000.-5. Sicily, 
in Templcman, is put down at 9,400. — 6. The Pope's do- 
minions, at 14,868.-7. Tuscany, at 6,640.-— 8. Genoa, in 
Templeman, as in Johnson likewise, is set down, at 2,400* 
— 9. Lucca, at 286. — 10. llie Russian empire, in the 29tli 
])Inte of Templeman, is set down at 3,803,485 sq miles.-- 
1 L &irdiiiia, inTemp\erc\ni\,a,s\\VviV\%c\t\ JoUnson, 6,600. — 
12. j[7ie habitable world, \u Tv?wvvA«wv;xw, \% tv5\\\v\\\»\;viv 
««"are miles, at 30,666,ftO6,— \^. ^«a.,«x\^i,^V\A'^■^ - 
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M3TOI8, utmenti pateat tota Africa'* docts. 

Mjriadas septem decies Europa'* ducentis 
Et qua^^enis quoque ter tria millia jun^C 

Myriadias denas dat, quinque et millia, sexque 
Centurifls, et tres decadaa Etiropa Britannis.'* 

Ter tria myriadi conjungit millia quartee, 
Centuriee quarts decadee quinque'^ Anglia nectit 

Millia myriadi septem fcecunda secundee 
Et quadrageois decades quinque addit lerue,'^ 

Quingentia quadrageniE sociali^ adauget 
Millia Belga'" novem. - 

Ter sex centurias Hollandia'" jactat opima 
Undecimum Camber'^ vult septem millibuB addi. 



, ttl05,fi3 

Itvlaod, at 27,457.-19. In Ihe three remaining instances, 
which make the whole that Dr. Johnson appears to have 
rendered into Latin Tene, we find the numbers eisd]; 
agreeing with those of Templeinan ; who makenthe square 
miles of Ihe United Provinces, 9,540 ; of the Province of 
Holland, I,BOO; and of WaleK, 7,01], 
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■ which havb not hitherto been pbintbd among 

johmson'6 works. 



FRIENDSHIP, 

▲VODK. 

(This originally tqipeaied in the Gentleman's Magazine^ 
for the year 1743. See Boswell's Life of Johnson under 
that year. It was afterwards printed in Mrs. Williams's 
Miscelianies, in I766f with several Tariations, which are 
pointed out below. J. B.) 

Friendship ! peculiar boon of heav*n. 
The noble mindV delight and pride, 

To men and angels only giv^n, 
To all the lower world deny'd. 

While love, unknown among the blest, 
Parent of thousand wild desires. 

The savage and the human breast 
Torments alike with raging fires ; 

With bright, but oft destructive, gleam, 
Alike, o'er all his lightnings fly ; 

Thy lambent glories only beam 
Around the fav'rites of the sky. 

Thy gentle flows of guiltless joys 
On fools and villains ne'er descend ; 

In vain for thee the tyrant sighs. 
And hugs a flatt'rer for a ftiend. 

Directress of the bravQ and just, 

O guide us through life's darksome way ! 

A nd let the toTtute^ o'l mvsXxxj&v 
On selftah bosoms o\0l^ \it^^ . 



FORMS. M 

Nor shall thine ardours cease to glow, 
When Bouls to blissful dimes remove : 

What rus'd our virtue here belofr, 
Shall aid our happiness above. 

StMiia. Thitslanis ia oinitted id Mra. Willrams's Mi 
liinie*, and instead of it ve have the following, <rhii 
Ljr ba Hiipected from fatenial eridence not to have be 

When virtues kindred virtues meet. 
And sister souls together join, 

Thj pleasures, pemi^ent as great, 
Are 'all transporting, all divine. 



I, line 3d. InialnfortheotheBunorcA lighB. 

;, lino III. O '. ahall th; flames then cote to glow. 



TRANSLATION 

raoM T«s MU>u or iubipidsi, v. 190. 

[Tliit wai written bf Johnson for his friend. Dr. Bumej, 
and wu inserted as the nark of" A learned friMid," in that 
geatlemnn's History of Mudc, Vol. II. p. S40. It has 
nlw*;* been ascribed to JohnsoD ; but to put the matter 
bejond a doubt, Mr. JUolone ascertaiuea] tba (act bj apply- 
ing to Dr. Buroey himself. J. B.] 

Thb ritea derived from ancient days 
With thoughtless reverence we praiae, 
The rites that taught us to cotDb\a& 
The jojg Ojf music and of wVoc, 



And iviuraer meaicatea tiis prey. 

To dcDB of guilt and shades of care, 

Ye BOM of melody repair; 

Nor deign the festive dome to cloy. 

With superfluities of joy. 

Ah ! little needs the tnmatrel's power. 

To speed the light convivial hour. 

The board with taried plenty crown'd. 

May ipare the luxuries of sound. 




a OF THK FIRST VOLUME. 



